Hello,  young  lover. 


We  think  you’re  the  brightest, 
quickest,  most  sophisticated 
generation  the  world  ever  had.  That’s  why 
we  don’t  complain  about  beards  and 
big  buckles.  Lincoln  didn’t  shave,  and  the 
Puritans  didn’t  wear  suspenders. 
And  we  don’t  talk  down  to  you  .We 
report  the  news  to  you  the  same  way 
we  report  it  to  anybody  else. 
Straight.  Clean.  Lean.  No  snow-jobs, 
and  no  put-ons.  We  deal  with  the  world. 

‘  And  we  tell  it  like  it  is. 


Chicago  SunTimes 


We  saw  your  magnificent  scrawl 
on  the  wall  of  the  subway  under  the  Drive 
at  55th  street.  And  we  think  you’re 
beautiful.  We  also  think  it’s  a  marvelous, 
eloquent  rebuttal  to  all  those  old 
prunes  who  think  there’s  something 
wrong  with  you.  It’s  rough, 
being  a  teen-ager  today.  You’re  criticized 
for  your  dress,  your  music,  your 
thoughts  and  your  ideals. 
Well,  if  you  want  our  policy  on  all  that, 
here  it  is.  We  think  you’re  great. 
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When  you  think  of 
San  Francisco 
think  of  the  Examiner 

Now  in  its  103rd  year 
the  Examiner— 

Hearst's  first  newspaper 
is  younger  and  brighter 
and  more  helpfui  than  ever. 


Mideast  at  Wan 
Air  Battles 

Siilratfti^ii^llMiBimrt:  9.^ 

^  Jeinsalem  Shelird 
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. .  as  exciting  and  innovative 
as  the  space  age . . 


I'his  is  wlial  llu*  judufs  said  in  awardiiif: 

TOD>iy 

Florida's  Space  .4f(e  t\eii  si}aper 

First  Place  for 
General  Excellence 

Nutionul  INrwspaper  Assot'iation 
1^67  Ih'llcr  \ews|)a|)<*r 
lest  Awards  Idr  daily  iiews- 
l»a|n*rs,  all  classes,  nationwide, 
(iiven  in  l\ieliinond.  Va..  .Inne 
21.  Id()7. 


Here  are  T(H).4)  'S  other  aicards  since  its 
first  (lay  of  piihlication.  March  21,  1966: 

1st  I’lat-e  — Hoiida  Associated  Press  — Pajjc  One  Makeii|i 
1st  Place  —  National  Headliners  (dul)  — Pest  Domestic 
News  (]i»vera}ie  (.i()-6().(KM)t 

1st  Place  — ,|.  Peniiev  — Liiiversity  olMissouri  Award  — 

P.-st  Women's  Pages  (2.'S-1(KMMK)) 

1st  Plaei-  — Florida  Magazine  Association -(iem-ral  Kxeellence. 
.''iinrise  Magazine 

1st  Place- .'sout licit)  Newspaper  Puhlisliers  Association  —  Pest 
Kditorial  and  liOP  (ailor 

National  .lournalism  Award  — Pall  .State  University  — 

"Newspapering’s  lirighlest  star  ot  the  year." 


riie  people  ol  the  (!ape  Kennedy  area  also 
have  judged  I'ODX^  as  hest.  (artudation 
coverage  is  now  more  than  74  per  cent 
ol  the  rich  (aipe  Kminedy  Market  — more 
that)  Il.tMKI  averagi-  net  paid  daily. 

TODAY 

Flarifitt's  Spare  Af(r  ISeu'spnprr 

.'tOK  Kiirrest  \veiiue.  (’.oeoa,  Florida 


4  memher  of  the  Prize-winnina  Gannett  Group 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JULY 


ampersand . . . 

It’s  the  middle  initial  of  A&P,  L&M, 
B&O,  S&H  .  .  .  and — of  course — Editor 
&  Publisher.® 

The  ampersand  in  the  middle  is  part  of 
E&P’s  name,  and  trademark.  Last  year 
E&P  was  quoted  in  the  nation’s  press 
1,476  times,  and  we’re  quite  proud  of  it. 
We’re  pleased  every  time  you  pick  some¬ 
thing  up  from  our  pages  and  reprint  it 
in  your  newspaper.  But,  be  sure  to  use 
our  ampersand.  It’s  part  of  our  name. 

Incidentally,  we're  also  proud  to  remind  you 
that  Chesebrougn-Pond's,  Inc.;  Amana  Refrig¬ 
eration,  Inc.;  Wallace  Laboratories;  Dow  Chemical 
Co.;  Idaho  Potato  &  Onion  Commission;  Johnson 
&  Johnson;  Coca-Cola;  Formica  Corporation; 
Teletype  Corporation;  Caterpillar;  Calgon  Corpo¬ 
ration  ...  all  use  the  advertising  pages  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  promote  and  protect 
their  trademarks. 

Be  sure  to  quote . . . 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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j  2-fr— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Boston 
I  Hotel,  Boston. 

I  5-8 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Jelcyll  Island,  Ga. 

I  9-21 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  circulation  managers.  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

j  13-14— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  weeklies  conference. 
Treadway  Inn,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

13-15 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Florence,  Ala. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  LeChateau 

Champlain,  Montreal. 

23- Aug.  4— American  Press  Institute  for  city  editors.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

24- 28 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Ottawa. 

27-29 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Ashevillle. 

AUGUST 

4-9 — American  Bar  Association  (Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press  hearings). 
Honolulu. 

6-18 — Seminar  for  sports  editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia 
University  ,New  York. 

11- 12 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines. 
Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

13- 15 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Terrace  Motor  Hotel,  Austin. 
21-25 — Asian-American  Women  Writers  Conference.  Honolulu. 

14- 16— International  Mailers  Union.  Cincinnati. 

27- 3 1— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo. 

SEPTEMBER 

2-8 — International  Typographical  Union.  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
8-10 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Commander  Hotel,  Ocean 
I  City,  Md. 

10-22— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  in  Newspaper 
Production.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

14- 16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

17- 19 — UPl  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

18- 22 — International  Federation  of  Editors  and  Publishers.  Tel  Aviv. 

21- 23 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

23 —  Texas  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Oasis  Motel.  Bay  City. 

24- 27 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  America,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

24-26— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid. 

28- 30 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  -Howard  Johnson 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  NJ. 

29 -  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

30- Oct.  I — Advertising  Executives  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick-Fort 
Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

I 

I  OCTOBER 

I  4-7 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
j  6-8 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Westward  Ho  Hotel, 
!  Phoenix. 

8-14 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

12- 14 — Oregon-Washington  AP  Association,  Eugene,  Ore. 

13- 20 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Dorado  Beach  Hotel,  San  Juan, 
P.R. 

15- 17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Broadmoor,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colorado. 

1 7-2(^— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Palmer  House, 
Chicago. 

I  18-19— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

19- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Inn, 
Philadelphia. 

22- 25— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Eastern  regional. 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

22-25 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Chase- 
Park  Plaza  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 


Vol.  100,  No.  26,  July  1,  1967.  Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
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The  Man:  Fleming  at  the  United  Nations 


“Thousands  of  hours  of  meetings . . .  over  30,000  pages 
of  written  data  a  year.  Which  sessions  will  make  history? 
Which  documents  will  give  me  the  essence?” 

After  five  years  as  United  Nations  Bureau  chief  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Louis  B.  Fleming  knows  the 
answers  — and  unerringly  chooses  the  newsworthy  and 
meaningful. 

The  conflicting  philosophies  and  interests  of  the  122 
member  nations  generate  an  atmosphere  of  feverish  ten¬ 
sion  and  mistrust.  Fleming’s  success  in  covering  this 
blistering  world  arena  derives  in  no  small  part  from  his 


absolute  regard  for  confidences,  his  objective  approach. 

The  pace  and  challenge  of  his  beat  brings  out  the  best 
in  Lou  Fleming.  A  “best”  most  recently  recognized  by  the 
coveted  United  Nations  Award  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Deadline  Club. 

Fleming’s  capacity  to  absorb  information  under  contin¬ 
uing  pressure,  to  determine  its  immediacy  and  report  its 
significance,  is  characteristic  of  all  22  Los  Angeles  Times 
Bureau  heads.  Through  their  skills.  The  Times  delivers  a 
consistently  better  editorial  product  to  its  audience  —  the 
largest  and  most  influential  in  Western  America. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  WEST — 6Ct,3SO  EVERY  WEEKDAY;  1,212,963  EVERY  SUNDAY 


★  ★  ★ 


After  71  years, 
what  s  so  new 
about  a  new 
S6H  Catalog? 


Enough  to  make  us  old  folks  think  it’s  the 
best  w  e’ve  ever  published.* 

The  catalog’s  theme  promotes  travel  in  the 
United  States.  Copy  and  photos  on  49  pages 
feature  200  festivals  and  fairs  that  are  part 
of  the  goveniment’s  Festival  U.S.A.  program 
and  the  pri\  ately-s|X)nsored  Discwer  .\mer. 
ica  program.  Chances  are  your  state  is  men¬ 
tioned. 

Foi-tv  per  cent  of  the  2,0(K)  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise  are  new  or  improv  ed  this  vear. 

The  immense  distribution— nearlv  34  mil¬ 
lion  copies  —  means  we  have  a  lot  of  .stamp 
savers  to  satisfy.  \\’e  work  hard  at  it,  and  the 
result  is  more  competition  in  the  market¬ 
place. 

Competition  being  what  it  is,  we  can  still 
muster  a  lot  of  enthusiasm— we  have  to. 

*Get  your  copy  now  .-rt  any  one 
of  the  70.000  retailers  issuing 
S&H  Green  Stamps. 
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— Heady  heads:  “Miniskirt’s  Minimodesty  Draws  Vatican 
Criticism” — Albuquerque  Journal;  “Ford  Runs  Out  of  Gas, 
Yanks’  Whitey  Retires” — Phidalephia  Daily  News  .  .  .  Frank 
store  ad  in  the  Indianapolis  Star:  “Where  Quality  And  Prices 
Are  The  Very  Lowest!”  And  a  health  resort  ad  in  the  Miami 
Herald  urges:  “Send  $1  for  our  free  book.”  .  .  .  William  H. 
McCall,  L^nited  Press  International  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  for  Latin  America,  thinks  his  division  has  signed  the 
most  southern  client  in  the  world.  UPI  radiofoto  service  started 
to  Jornada  of  Trelew,  Argentina,  which  is  43  degrees  south. 
The  publisher  is  Luis  Feldman  Josin,  a  director  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association. 


How  To  Score  Points 

When  a  bifr  story  breaks  and  the  manafcinK  editor  is  not  around, 
make  it  your  business  to  seek  him  out.  If  you  are  the  first  to  tell 
him,  it  should  be  worth  at  least  20  points. 

Take  a  niftht  course  in  journalism.  This  will  enable  you  to  say 
things  like  ‘‘Enterprise  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  journalism  in 
the  sixth  decade  of  the  20th  century."  (7  points) 

W'hen  the  page  one  proof  comes  up,  wipe  off  the  excessive  ink 
with  your  handkerchief  before  handing  it  to  the  publisher.  (95 
points) 

If  you  get  a  complimentary  letter  from  a  reader,  make  a  dozen 
photostatic  copies  for  the  bulletin  board,  desk  top,  wire  room, 
visitors’  waiting  room,  cafeteria  and  recreation  room.  Another 
advantageous  spot  is  the  wall  over  the  urinals.  (1  point) 

Keep  your  jacket  on  at  all  times.  (2  points)  Do  not  loosen  your 
necktie.  (1  point)  Do  not  wear  a  hat  indoors.  point)  Do  not 
carry  your  lunch  to  work  in  a  paper  bag^use  an  attache  case.  (3 
points) 

Arrange  to  be  the  recipient  of  numerous  phone  calls,  even  if 
they  are  only  from  your  wife,  children,  in-laws,  salesmt-n  and 
creditors.  If  a  dozen  or  so  times  a  day  staff  members  yell,  “Smitty 
on  four— Smitty  on  seven'^Smitty  on  fifteen!’’  you’re  in.  (25 
points) 

If  you  catch  someone  else’s  mistake,  sound  off  loud  and  clear. 
The  victim  may  hate  you,  but  people  in  the  right  place  will  be 
impressed.  (15  points) 

Ignore  your  peers  until  they  are  promoted  and  then  shake  their 
hands  vigorously.  (10  points) 

Find  a  reason  to  visit  the  executive  news  editor  every  day.  Say 
something  friendly  to  him,  just  so  he’ll  know  you’re  around,  even 
if  it’s  only  ‘‘Hi.’’  (20  points) 

—Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 


— Roy  V.  Whalin,  Fresno,  Calif.,  a  retired  newspaperman, 
answers  an  appeal  here  for  the  most  unusual  ways  in  which  people 
entered  the  news  profession:  ‘‘William  Barclay  (Bat)  Masterson 
(1853-1921)  literally  wrote  his  way  into  the  newspaper  field  with 
guts,  blood  and  gunsmoke  from  his  sixshooter  on  the  American 
frontier  in  the  1870s  and  ’80s.  He  was  49  years  old  before  he  ever 
wrote  a  stick  of  copy.  By  that  time  he  had  achieved  fame  as  an 
Indian  fighter,  scout,  gunman,  western  sheriff  and  a  United  States 
marshal  in  Kansas  and  points  west.  He  became  so  famous  that  in 
1902  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
work  for  it  as  a  sports  writer.  If  I  remember  correctly,  he  was 
sports  editor  when  he  died  on  the  job  in  1921.  As  for  myself,  I 
wrote  my  way  into  the  news  room  through  a  lonely  hearts  column 
in  the  now  defunct  Dallas  Journal,  “a  stepchild  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News”.  I  had  set  myself  up  as  an  unsolicited  “assistant’’  to  the 
editor  of  the  column.  Now  any  fool  can  give  advice,  but  only  the 
wise  will  take  it.  One  day  the  editor  of  the  column  called  me  at  the 
bank  where  I  was  a  clerk  and  invited  me  to  come  down  and  visit 
her.  I  went,  I  saw  and  I  was  conquered.  She  literally  took  me  by 
the  ear,  twisted  it  as  she  led  me  across  the  news  room,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  reporters,  to  the  city  editor's  desk,  introduced 
me  to  him  and  before  I  knew  what  was  happening  she  enrolled  me 
in  his  night  school  journalism  class.  Reluctantly  I  took  her  advice, 
also  his.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  in  a  class  of  30  I  came  out 
third  from  the  top  next  spring,  got  the  first  job  I  asked  for,  in 
New  Orleans,  and  to  paraphrase  the  late  O.  O.  McIntyre,  it  was 
then  the  Whalin  star  began  to  ascend  the  journalistic  horizon.  It 
has  been  a  great  life  the  past  41  years.’’ 
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Oregon’s  a  great  vacation  land .  .JM  i^j/;^rwith  plains 
and  mountains  and  lakes  and  rivers  and  ocean  beaches  for 
playgrounds-^^^g..  But  the  Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal 
don't  take  any  vacation,  they  keep  right  on  reaching 
88  percent  of  the  Portland  Metro  market  and 

fifty-five  percent  of  the  total  Oregon  Market  ptj.  Plus 

j^?r,  ' - 1 

who-knows-how-many  IsJ^of  Oregon’s  six  million 
summer  visitors.  Hard  working  newspapers,  these 
two . . .  and  each  has  its  own  set  of  readers 


. . .  only  eight  percent  reader  duplication  in  Metro 
Portland.  That’s  why  it  takes  both  the  Oregonian  and  the 


Oregon  Journal 


to  cover  both  big  markets.  Don’t 


feel  sorry  for  them  because  they  don’t  take  vacations. 
They  like  hard  work.  They  like  the  results  they  get. 

So  will  you. 


THE  OREGONIAN 

MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS 


JOURNAL 

EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 


Bffst 

“Test 

Wesi- 


r 


Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt,  Inc.  or  G.  A.  Wellington,  Seattle 


editorial 


Future  of  IPI 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row  the  Director  and  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Press  Institute  have  told  the  member¬ 
ship  that  the  organization  is  in  financial  trouble,  its  Asian  and  African 
programs  will  be  terminated,  grants  from  foundations  which  sup- 
jxirted  them  have  run  out  and  will  not  be  renewed,  and  more  support 
must  come  then  from  publishers.  Two  hundred  members  meeting  in 
Geneva  s|)ent  almost  a  full  day  discussing  suggestions  for  future 
programs  they  hoped  would  attract  outside  financial  aid  but  there 
was  no  talk  of  what  IPI  will  do  on  its  limited  funds  if  outside  money 
is  not  forthcoming. 

On  top  of  this  a  British  proposal  was  approved  to  amend  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  open  membership  to  “persons  who  have  responsibility  for 
the  editorial  and  news  jxilicies . of  radio  and  tv  systems  pro¬ 

vided  that  the  system  or  at  least  its  news  service  is  indejjendent  of 
governments.”  Similar  British  projX)sals  had  been  defeated  at  two 
previous  General  .Assemblies.  With  a  membership  of  1,556  the  vote 
of  approval  in  the  .Assembly  was  45  to  15. 

This  alteration  of  the  basic  character  of  IPI  which  broadens  the 
definition  of  ‘press’  to  include  broadcast  media,  is  going  to  cause  more 
difficulties  for  IPI  than  it  will  solve.  .Admission  of  broadcast  members 
will  be  left  up  to  the  individual  national  committees  in  each  instance 
which  will  interpret  the  constitution  to  its  own  satisfaction.  It  can 
be  expected  that  the  differences  in  interpretation  will  be  somewhat 
spectacular.  A  British  spokesman  observ’ed  that  whereas  a  journalist 
working  domestically  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  would  be  admitted  under  his  definition  those  work¬ 
ing  for  BBC’s  foreign  service  would  not.  It  was  also  said  that  this 
new  avenue  of  membership  would  be  of  financial  help  to  IPI  in  its 
current  crisis. 

Broadcast  journalists  in  many  countries  may  be  completely  free  and 
independent  in  their  pursuit  of  the  news  but  aside  from  that  they 
have  nothing  in  common  with  journalists  of  the  printed  word.  In  fact, 
they  are  directly  competitive  for  the  readers’  time,  attention  and  loyalty 
and  the  organizations  for  which  they  work  are  competitive  commer¬ 
cially.  We  are  afraid  that  the  IPI  appeal  for  more  financial  support 
from  pultlishers  may  fall  on  a  lot  of  deaf  ears  because  of  this. 


Glasshoro 

WE  a|)plaud  the  noble  effort  of  Bill  Sdiwoebel  |r.  to  record  some¬ 
thing  of  the  historic  glamor  of  “Holly  Bush”  in  his  Glasshoro 
Enterprise.  The  six-page  “Summit  Edition”  he  got  out  Tuesday  (dated 
Monday,  June  26,  1967)  neatly  packages  pictures  and  text  which  his¬ 
torians  will  be  grateful  for.  if  the  spirit  of  Holly  Bush  prevails.  But 
they  will  have  to  inspect  other  issues  of  the  weekly  Enterprise  if  they 
want  a  truer  picture  of  Glassltoro  than  the  one  newsmen  painted  for 
the  world  while  Johnson  and  Kosygin  met.  The  serene,  picturesque, 
rustic  college  town  may  be  “typical  of  rural  .America”  only  in  the  sense 
that  its  citizens  struggle  with  the  social  problems  of  industrial  rehabili¬ 
tation,  jxxkets  of  crime  and  poverty,  and  itinerant  farm  workers  who 
eke  out  a  bare  existence.  That  is  the  Glasshoro  that  is  mirrored  in  the 
regular  editions  of  the  Enterprise. 
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“He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place 
of  the  most  High  shall  abide  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty." — Psalm  91:1 
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PREPRINT  PROGRESS 

The  very  provocative  article  (June  10) 
by  Lester  Wunderman  on  preprints  should 
stir  up  discussion  on  a  subject  which  truly 
requires  more  light  and  less  heat.  I  am 
concerned  that  some  of  the  statements 
made  and  implications  conveyed  will  be 
thoroughly  confusing  to  many  people  who 
associate  preprints  primarily  with  roll-fed 
preprints,  generally  known  as  hi-fi  and 
SpectaColor. 

Newspaper  Preprint  Corporation  was 
founded  by  newspapers  on  September  1 
last  year  to  provide  a  central  operating 
service  agency  to  simplify  roll-fed  preprint 
programs.  If  Mr.  Wundeman  thinks  that 
“the  novelty  is  wearing  off  and  there  is 
both  inefficiency  and  confusion  in  the  field” 
I  do  not  think  he  is  properly  referring  to 
roll-fed  preprints.  In  fact  their  growth 
has  continued  increasing  right  up  to  the 
present  time.  If  their  novelty  is  wearing 
off  it  is  only  because  they  are  achieving  a 
position  more  and  more  recognized  as  a 
conventional  media  buy  for  impact  of  high 
quality  color  in  the  daily  newspaper.  In¬ 
efficiency  and  confusion  have  been  substan¬ 
tially  eliminated  except  in  occasional  in¬ 
stances  so  far  as  the  planning  and  logis¬ 
tical  mechanics  of  a  preprint  campaign 
are  concerned.  It  is  true  we  are  still  faced 
with  repercussions  of  trucking  strikes  and 
transportation  delays  and  we  need  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  improvement  in  the 
lead  times  required,  billing  cycles  and  firm 
availability  dates. 

Our  recent  forum  for  advertising  agency 
people  in  New  York  on  May  17  was  in¬ 
tended  to  explore  these  areas  where  com¬ 
munications  must  be  improved  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  handling  preprint  campaigns 
refined.  We  will  have  more  of  these. 

Altogether  there  has  been  astonishing 
progress,  rather  than  retrogression  in  this 
area.  The  mechanism,  in  other  words, 
does  exist  for  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Wun¬ 
derman  is  talking  about  to  weld  the  news¬ 
papers  into  an  effective  network  for  major 
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"Ever  hear  the  one  about  the  collective  farmer's 
daughter?"  Step,  Boston  Globe 


preprint  campaigns — and  this  includes 
stuffed  preprints  as  well  as  roll-fed. 

To  conclude,  I  am  largely  in  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Wunderman’s  general  position, 
and  I  share  his  enthusiasm  for  preprints, 
hut  I  feel  that  in  some  of  his  specific  “regu¬ 
lations”  he  is  whistling  in  a  key  which 
many  newspapers,  eyeing  government  regu¬ 
lations  as  well  as  their  own  interest,  may 
not  find  sufficiently  musical  to  join  the 
parade. 

William  W.  Fitzhugh,  Jr. 

President. 

Newspaper  Preprint  Corp. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

«  *  * 

OFFSET  INKS 

1  have  just  read  your  story  about  offset 
inks  (June  10). 

We  changed  to  offset  (Goss  Urbanite) 
on  March  30,  1964,  and  without  a  douht 
black  ink  has  been  the  biggest  problem 
we  have  faced.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  problem. 

Sincerely,  it  looks  as  though  the  ink 
manufacturers  have  no  idea  what  problems 
are  faced  in  the  daily  newspaper  field  and 
continue  to  make  offset  ink  possibly  for 
job  shop  work  only.  Apparently  they  are 
content  to  feel  that  newspapers  must  take 
what  they  offer  since  no  evidence  of  im¬ 
provement  shows. 

We  have  tried  several  brands.  More 
often  than  not  five  55-gallon  drums  from 
tlie  same  (alleged)  batch  will  all  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  On  many  occasions  the  ink  in  the 
lop  part  of  a  drum  will  be  different  from 
that  in  the  bottom  of  the  drum,  believe  it 
or  not.  Mileage  often  runs  about  the  same 
in  one  batch,  but  there  is  no  way  of  tell¬ 
ing  what  the  mileage  will  be  in  the  next 
hatch  from  the  same  company. 

I  have  nothing  but  pity  for  the  poor 
salesmen,  because  they  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  the  factory  is  going  to  send 
when  an  order  is  placed.  Technical  men 
have  been  in  our  plant,  and  they  may  be 
good  ink  makers,  although  this  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  but  as  far  as  pressmen,  and  I 
speak  of  daily  newspaper  pressmen,  they 
are  not  and  have  no  idea  of  what  is  going 
on.  Granted  one  will  never  tell  you  that. 

For  letterpress  ink,  we  had  been  paying 
$.07  a  pound.  Our  first  offset  ink  was  $.52 
1967 


per  pound.  With  this  ink  we  averaged 
stripping  two  rollers  a  day  and  it  made 
the  newspaper,  when  delivered  at  home, 
smell  very  offensive.  Now  we  use  a  $.33  a 
pound  ink  which  often  has  offensive  odors, 
and  comes  off  on  hands,  clothing,  furniture, 
and  anything  else  that  gets  in  the  way. 
Incidentally,  mileage  with  both  the  $.52 
and  $.33  per  pound  ink  is  only  about  twice 
that  of  the  $.07  per  pound  ink  which  didn’t 
smell  bad  or  rub  off  and  in  general  ran 
good. 

Apparently  our  only  hope  seems  to  be  a 
few  years  over  the  horizon,  since  it  appears 
we  can’t  expect  much  from  the  ink  makers 
until  the  day  comes  that  the  metropolitan 
dailies  begin  to  use  offset  units  and  the 
demands  they  put  on  the  ink  makers  may 
make  believers  out  of  them. 

Barrett  C.  Shelton,  Jr. 
General  Manager, 

The  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily, 

*  *  * 

OBJECTIONABLE 

An  oil  company  commercial  presently 
being  viewed  along  with  many  other  an¬ 
nouncements  on  a  late-night  television 
variety  show  puts  the  American  press  in 
a  ludicrous  light  that  is  most  unfair. 

Gathered  around  a  service  station  owner 
(who  at  first  appears  to  be  a  football 
coach)  are  naive  appearing  members  of 
the  fourth  estate  who  ask  such  gee  whiz 
questions  as:  “Can  we  permit  that?”  and 
“How  many  pictures  can  we  take?” 

I  strongly  feel  the  scene  damages  the 
credibility  of  the  press  and  certainly 
leaves  the  people  to  believe  that  censor¬ 
ship  can  come  from  anyone  and  at  any 
time. 

Bob  Curran 

Editor, 

Orange  County  Post 
Washingtonville,  N.Y. 

i!iiiiiii:i:iiiii!iiiiiiiii!i:iiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiii^  . . . . 

Short  Takes 

“The  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
me  was  a  punch  in  the  mough,”  said 
Australian  actor  Chips  Rafferty. — Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Sunday  News. 

*  «  « 

SEe  IN  MOVIES  QUESTION 
SKIRTED — Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen. 

*  *  * 

Runner-up  was  “Mission:  Impossible” 
with  sour  statuettes. — Cortland  (N.  Y.) 
Standard. 

*  *  * 

“It  looked  like  that  group  in  the  Iowa 
Jima  statue,”  said  16-year-old  Bob 
Ramey, — Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News. 

*  *  * 

A  pail  of  cold  water  placed  at  the 
kitchen  door  when  cooking  onions  will 
keep  odor  from  spreading  through  the 
horse. — Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

*  *  « 

Micky  Wright  captured  the  golf  tourn¬ 
ament  when  she  posted  a  54-hour  total 
of  208. — Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

The  cost  of  a  new  club  souse  will  be 
determined  by  a  vote  of  members. — Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 


WeVe  just  made  it 
easier  for  readers  to  enjoy 

The  New\brkTimes. 


made  the  body 
type  bigger. 


,  A  conference  committee  made 
up  of  12  members  of  the  House 
I  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
;  Committees  reached  a  compro- 
I  mise  agreement  last  Wednesday, 
I  but  a  detailed  report  was  not 
made  available  until  late  Friday. 
After  studying  the  report  on 
the  weekend,  ^nator  Kennedy 
charged  that  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  had  given  in  to  the  House. 
If  the  compromise  version  were 
approved,  he  said,  “I  think  much 
of  the  past  year’s  work  will 
have  gone  to  naught.”  In  a 
speech  opposing  the  compro¬ 
mise  and  asking  for  a  delay  in 
'■  the  vote,  he  listed  several  ob- 
;  jections  to  the  measure. 
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For  the  experts: 

we  changed  from  8  point  Ideal 


to  8  Vi  point  Imperial 


THE  PRESS  prepares  to  report  the  Johnson-Kosygin  summit  conference  at  Holly  Bush  on  the  campus  of  Glassboro  State  College. 


Glassboro  Enterprise  Lives  Up  to  Its  Name 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Glassboro,  N.J. 

For  William  Schwoebel  Jr. 
and  a  lot  of  other  weekly  news¬ 
paper  editors  around  the  world, 
Thursday  is  the  end  of  the 
week. 

But  Thursday  (June  22)  Bill 
Schwoeble’s  week  began  at  5:45 
a.m.  with  a  telephone  call  that 
the  Mayor  of  this  all-rolled- 
into-one  hamlet  for  college  stu¬ 
dents,  Philadelphia  commuters 
and  Puerto  Rican  farm  workers 
had  died. 

As  Bill  parked  his  station 
wagon  on  the  dusty,  unpaved 
area  in  front  of  the  Glassboro 
Enterprise,  his  thoughts  were 
I  on  a  restful  weekend  he  had 

I  editor  8c  publisher 


planned  to  spend  with  his  wife 
and  four  children  at  the  Jersey 
shore.  The  death  notice  inter¬ 
fered  with  his  schedule.  He 
knew  that  the  news  had  to  make 
that  week’s  edition. 

The  presses  had  already 
printed  1800  copies  of  the  En¬ 
terprise  by  the  time  Bill  gave 
the  order  to  stop  the  run  for  a 
replate.  The  paper  has  no  re¬ 
porters.  The  last  one  it  had  quit 
last  July.  So  Bill  dug  out  of 
his  hies  a  head  and  shoulder  cut 
of  the  Mayor  and  typed  a  two- 
paragraph  story  that  announced 
the  death  “after  a  lingering  ill¬ 
ness”  and  a  reminder  that  read¬ 
ers  could  get  details  on  funeral 
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arrangements  from  the  daily 
papers. 

A  Telephone  Call 

The  story  was  displayed  on 
the  upper  right  of  the  page  with 
a  heavy  black  rule  top  and  bot¬ 
tom.  The  presses  began  to  roll 
again  and  Bill  headed  for  the 
shore,  about  50  miles  away. 

It  was  dinner  time  when  he 
arrived  there.  The  radio  was 
tuned  to  a  news  station  as  the 
Schwoebel  family  was  seated 
around  the  table.  “I  heard 
something  about  Glassboro  but 
didn’t  pay  much  attention, 
thinking  it  was  news  about  the 
Mayor’s  death,”  Bill  recalled 
when  an  E&P  reporter  inter- 
{Contirmed  on  page  10) 
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Front  Page  of  Extra 
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Enterprise 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


viewed  him  June  26.  The  tele¬ 
phone  rang.  It  was  Bill’s  uncle, 
who  along  with  his  father,  pur¬ 
chased  the  Enterprise  in  1916. 
Both  are  now  in  their  70’s  and 
retired.  His  uncle  told  him  that 
a  “reporter  from  the  AVu>  York 
Times  was  trying  to  get  ahold 
of  him.”  “What  for?”  Bill  asked. 
“Haven’t  you  heard?”  his  uncle 
replied.  “No,  what  is  it?”  said 
Bill.  “Glassboro  is  going  to  be 
the  place  of  a  meeting  between 
Johnson  and  that  Russian,” 
Bill’s  uncle  said.  The  news  was 
being  broadcast  over  the  radio. 
So  Bill  w'ent  into  the  living 
room  and  turned  up  the  volume 
and  got  the  news. 

A  little  while  later.  Bill 
called  the  Times.  The  reporter 
wanted  to  know  background 
on  Glassboro.  “He  had  never 
heard  of  the  place  and  wanted 
to  know  everything,”  Bill  said. 
A  short  time  later  another  call 
came  from  Wisconsin  (“I  think 
it  was  the  Milwaukee  Journal”) . 
Other  calls  to  Bill  came  from 
Chicago,  a  wire  service,  and 
Time  and  Newsweek  magazines. 
All  were  asking  for  information 
about  Glassboro. 

‘Biggest  Loral  Story  Since  .  . 

The  full  impact  hit  Bill  and 
he  decided  to  return  home  to 
cover  the  biggest  local  story 
since  the  closing  of  the  Whitney 
glass  factory, 

Friday  morning  began  what 
was  to  become  the  “most  hectic” 
four  days  of  Bill’s  newspaper 
career.  Nearly  200  reporters  had 
converged  on  the  town. 

Many  of  the  reporters  stopped 
by  the  Enterprise  in  search  of 
statements  for  their  “impres¬ 
sion”  and  “color”  stories.  “I 
can’t  begin  to  estimate  the  num¬ 
ber  who  stopped  by  or  called,” 
Bill  said.  One  was  Maurice  Car- 
roll  from  the  New  York  Times 
who  asked  him  what  it  felt  like 
to  be  scooped.  A  reporter  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  asked 
him  what  impact  the  summit 
meeting  would  have  on  Glass- 
boro’s  business.  At  least  a 
dozen  more  newsmen  would  ask 
him  the  same  question  during 
the  next  three  days. 

Between  interruptions,  Bill 
went  up  to  the  Glassboro  State 
College  campus  where  the  gym¬ 
nasium  had  been  converted  into 
a  press  center.  He  sought  press 
credentials  for  himself  and  for 
William  Connors,  who  operates 
a  photo  store  and  occasionally 
takes  picture  assignments. 

Most  surprisingly.  Bill  was 
refused  press  credentials,  as 
was  Connors.  “I  told  them  I 


knew  the  police  chief  and  was 
the  editor  of  the  local  paper, 
but  I  was  told  that  documents 
were  needed  in  order  to  get  se¬ 
curity  clearance.”  Bill  then  got 
in  touch  with  a  fellow  who 
works  for  DuPont — the  En¬ 
terprise  job  shop  prints  indus¬ 
trial  newsletters — and  told  him 
his  plight. 

The  DuPont  man,  Evan  Wes- 
cott,  knew  Governor  Richard 
J.  Hughes  and  w’as  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  press  pass  without  much 
difficulty.  Wescott  also  agreed 
to  shoot  pictures  for  the  Enter¬ 
prise  “extra”.  On  Saturday,  Bill 
returned  to  the  college  gym  and 
waited  in  the  long  line  for  cre¬ 
dentials  which  he  was  given 
without  any  trouble  this  time. 
“Yes,  I  was  treated  just  like  a 
‘fourth  echelon’  reporter,”  Bill 
said.  But  this  was  the  only 
trace  of  bitterness  or  sign  of 
impatience  shown  by  the  40- 
year-old  editor  and  publisher. 

For  his  part  Bill  decided  to 
roam  among  the  crowd  of  on¬ 
lookers  on  Sunday  to  interview 
local  townfolk.  He  also  took 
some  pictures  with  an  antique 
Speed  Graphic,  but  none  de¬ 
veloped. 

Questions  and  Answers 

On  Monday  morning.  Bill  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  printing  shop  about 
11:15  with  his  teenage  daugh¬ 
ter,  Sandy,  who  has  been  work¬ 
ing  on  a  linecasting  machine. 
Before  he  could  get  to  his  office, 
a  radio  reporter  asked  him  the 
tired  question :  “What  is  the 
impact  on  the  town  now  that  it 
is  all  overV’  “Well,”  said  Bill, 
with  a  trace  of  a  smile,  “I  guess 
Glassboro  will  not  change  as 
much  as  the  history  books 
will.” 

In  the  meantime,  word  had 
gotten  around  that  the  Glass¬ 
boro  Enterprise  would  publish 
an  “extra”  Monday  (June  26). 
Calls  from  local  people  asking 
for  souvenir  copies  came  in.  Be¬ 
fore  the  day  Avas  out,  Jesse 
Heritage,  who  does  everything 
at  the  front  counter,  had  filled 
more  than  500  scraps  of  yellow 
paper  with  addresses  jotted 
down  from  those  who  had  re¬ 
quested  copies. 

Jesse,  who  was  Glassboro’s 
“first  lady”  a  few  years  back 
when  her  husband  was  Mayor, 
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was  a  good  source  of  skuttle- 
butt.  A  rumor  that  the  college 
president  would  be  evicted  from 
his  house  so  it  could  be  turned 
into  a  public  shrine  did  not  sur¬ 
prise  Jesse.  “Oh,  the  president 
and  his  wife  bought  a  house 
down  the  road  a  month  ago,” 
she  informed  the  reporter. 

He  Does  Ii 

In  the  backshop.  Bill,  alter¬ 
nating  between  filter  tip  menthol 
cigarets  and  regulars,  set  about 
the  main  task  of  getting  out 
the  paper’s  first  “extra”,  and 
the  regular  edition.  Sandy  was 
assigned  the  Thursday  issue 
and  Mary  Baldwin,  a  25-year 
employe,  operated  a  second  ma¬ 
chine.  Sandy  and  Mary  would 
later  that  day  became  stars  of 
an  ABC-tv  documentary.  This 
interruption  lasted  about  45 
minutes. 

As  the  clock  moved  around  to 


In  keeping  with  “the  spirit 
of  Holly  Bush,”  the  dour  pre¬ 
mier  of  Soviet  Russia  gave  a 
jovial  salute  to  the  press  before 
leaving  New  York  on  Monday 
(June  26)  en  route  to  Havana. 

Alexei  Kosygin  presented  a 
different  image  to  reporters  and 
photographers  than  the  one  he 
came  to  the  United  Nations 
with.  After  the  summit  meeting 
with  President  Johnson  at 
Glassboro,  N.J.  the  Communist 
leader  smiled  often  and  even 
waved  at  members  of  the  press. 

At  the  U.N.  Sunday  evening 
the  Premier  answered  27  ques¬ 
tions — “with  patience  and  with¬ 
out  hesitation,”  Drew  Middle- 
ton  of  the  New  York  Times 
noted — in  a  news  conference  for 
300  reporters  that  ran  for  an 
hour  and  20  minutes  with  “live” 
television  coverage. 

Kosygin  opened  the  confer¬ 
ence  with  a  statement  about  the 
Glassboro  meetings,  then  in¬ 
vited  questions.  They  were  sub¬ 
mitted  in  writing  and  read  off 
by  a  U.N.  official.  The  Premier’s 
interpreter,  Viktor  M.  Sukho- 
drev,  quickly  translated  the 
questions,  and  jotted  down  what 
Kosygin  gave  as  his  reply.  Then 
he  read  off  the  answer  in  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Discredits  .Svetlana 

Most  of  the  questions  dealt 
with  the  Middle  East  and  Viet¬ 
nam  and  other  areas  of  inter¬ 
national  relations.  Near  the  end, 
Arthur  Greenspan  of  the  New 
York  Post  got  in  a  query  as  to 


4:30  only  one  story  of  type  had 
been  set.  That  was  a  color  story 
entitled:  “A  View  From  the 
Crowd,”  by  Donald  C.  Masters. 
Masters,  a  young  man  who  is 
studying  to  be  a  lawyer,  occa¬ 
sionally  writes  “pieces”  for  the 
paper.  Bill  was  lining  up  his 
pictures.  He  makes  his  own  cuts 
in  a  shop  upstairs  over  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  He  was  also  worry¬ 
ing  about  the  reel  of  tape  which 
he  would  have  to  decipher  for  a 
story.  The  thought  occurred 
that  instead  of  an  extra  he 
would  make  it  a  supplement  to  i 
the  regular  Thursday  paper. 

“No,  I’ll  stay  and  get  this 
thing  out  if  it  takes  me  all 
night,”  he  said  with  determina¬ 
tion.  * 

And  that  he  did.  On  Tuesday,  i 
June  27,  a  six-page  tabloid  car-  | 
rying  a  banner  headline  (“Glass-  ' 
boro  Hosts  Summit”)  rolled  off  ’ 
the  press  beginning  at  12:30  1 
p.m.  It  was  dated  June  26. 


whether  Stalin’s  daughter,  Svet-  ' 
lana  Alliluyeva,  would  be  al-  ; 
lowed  to  return  to  Russia.  \ 

Kosygin  replied  in  his  matter-  \ 
of-fact  tone  that  “Alliluyeva  is  j 
a  morally  unstable  person  and  ' 
she’s  a  sick  person  and  we  can 
only  pity  those  who  wish  to  use 
her  for  any  political  aims  or  for  ’ 
any  aims  of  discrediting  the  . 
Soviet  country.”  \ 

Mrs.  Alliluyeva  is  busy  writ-  i 
ing  her  memoirs  for  publication  ; 
here  and  abroad.  Large  portions  ’ 
of  them  are  scheduled  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Times  ] 
and  estimates  of  her  royalties 
exceed  $3  million. 

On  Monday,  when  Kosygin 
left  the  Soviet  Mission  on  Park 
Avenue  he  had  kind  words  for 
the  newsmen,  and  again  at  Ken¬ 
nedy  International  Airport.  He  \ 
complimented  them  for  “hard 
work”  and  “objectivity”  in  cov-  ' 
ering  a  difficult  assignment.  He  ^ 
praised  the  photographers  for  j 
their  “very  great  skill  with  your 
cameras.” 

In  a  brief  exchange  with  a  J 
reporter  concerning  the  com-  | 
parison  between  the  Soviet  and  , 
the  U.S.  press,  Kosygin  re¬ 
marked  that  his  country’s  press 
has  advantages  “because  it  is 
always  fair  and  just.”  The  re¬ 
porter  said  he  had  some  reserva¬ 
tions  on  this  point,  whereupon 
the  Premier  smiled  and  said, 
“Well,  if  you  agree  with  me 
partially,  that’s  good  already.” 

The  newsmen  at  the  Soviet 
Mission  and  at  the  airport  were 
herded  behind  police  barricades. 


Kosygin  Changes  Mood 
And  Compliments  Press 
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ISABELLE  SHELTON  of  fhe  Wash¬ 
ington  (O.C.)  Star  dictates  her 
story  from  the  gym  at  Glassboro 
State  College. 


Louis  Petroni  can't  concentrate  on  his  drums  as  AP  crew  sets  up  a  darkroom  in  his  home. 


Press  Corps  of  1000 
Drawn  to  the  Summit 


By  Freddie  Boyle 

Glassboro,  N.  J. 

“Sure,  April  Fool  to  you  too,” 
said  Don  Bagin,  29,  when  he 
heard  that  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  Soviet  Premier 
Alexei  Kosygin  were  coming 
here  for  a  summit  meeting. 

Bagin  is  coordinator  of  col¬ 
lege  relations  for  Glassboro 
State  College  in  this  southern 
New  Jersey  community  of  13,500 
people.  His  duties  include  press 
relations. 

He  got  the  news  of  the  con¬ 
ference  at  6:40  p.m.  June  22,  a 
few  minutes  after  the  White 
House  announced  that  the  talks 
would  be  held  here  at  11  a.m. 
June  23. 

The  information  came  to 
Bagin  by  phone  from  Frank 
Grazian,  assistant  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Asbury 
Park  (N.  J.)  Press.  Grazian,  a 
friend  of  Bagin’s,  had  just  got¬ 
ten  the  news  over  the  wire. 

At  first  the  college  press  rela¬ 
tions  man  thought  his  friend 
was  kidding. 

“But  when  Frank  said  the 
news  about  the  conference  was 
for  real  I  knew  there  would  be 
a  hell  of  a  lot  of  work  to  do,” 
said  Bagin.  “I  called  Ben  Res¬ 
nick,  my  assistant,  and  George 
Reinfeld,  head  of  college  com¬ 
munications.  We  agreed  to  meet 
at  the  home  of  Dr.  Thomas  E. 


Robinson,  college  president,  to 
make  plans.” 

From  then  on  through  that 
night  and  all  the  next  day  Bagin 
and  a  team  of  about  10  staffers 
and  volunteers  worked  with  little 
or  no  sleep.  They  handled  the 
thousands  of  details  required 
when  close  to  1,000  members  of 
the  news  media  converge  to 
cover  an  historic  event. 

Bagin  did  some  75  recorded  in¬ 
terviews  for  radio  stations  who 
called  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Resnik  and  others  col¬ 
lected  brochures  and  background 
material  on  the  college.  With 
this  they  made  up  1,000  press 
kits. 

Professor  Takes  Charge 

Dr.  William  Pitt,  psychology 
professor,  acted  as  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  security 
forces.  He  arranged  for  the  spot 
where  the  three  networks  put 
their  cameras  for  the  arrival  of 
Johnson  and  Kosygin.  The  place 
was  under  two  big  oak  trees 
some  50  feet  from  the  front 
entrance  to  Holly  Bush,  the  17- 
room  Victorian  sandstone  home 
of  Dr.  Robinson. 

Pitt  also  secured  a  20-car 
parking  lot  30  yards  from  the 
house  where  the  television  crews 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


Boris  Sfrelinikov  of  Pravda  tweaks  George  Moldovan's  (Trentonian) 
mustache. 


Guns  of  Glassboro — a  400  mm  color  tv  battery. 
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Press  Corps 

(Continued  from- page  11) 


could  park  their  trucks  and  other 
gear.  Then  he  worked  out  with 
security  forces  how  tv  lines 
could  be  strung  up  through  the 
trees  so  they  wouldn’t  interfere 
with  entrance  and  exit  paths  of 
the  two  principals. 

About  9  p.m.  on  June  22, 
Robert  Fleming,  deputy  White 
House  press  secretary,  arrived 
at  the  college.  He,  U.S.  Secret 
Service  representatives  and  sen¬ 
ior  officers  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  police  decided  to  turn  the 
college  gymnasium  into  a  press 
room. 

“I  decided  on  the  gym  because 
it  was  the  easiest  place  to  get 
the  facilities  in  for  telephone  and 
telegraph,”  Fleming  said. 

The  gym  is  about  200  feet  by 
120  feet  in  a  brick  building  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  campus 
and  about  half  a  mile  from 
Holly  Bush. 

Tables,  typewriters  and  chairs 
were  moved  into  the  gym  from 
campus  buildings  and  nearby 
Glassboro  High  School  for  use 
of  news  media  people. 

The  New  York  Timesi  rented 
the  18  X  40-foot  dining  room  of 
Franklin  House,  the  only  hotel 
in  town,  a  block  from  the  cam¬ 
pus,  for  use  of  its  20  staffers. 

$50  a  Day  for  Room 

Isabelle  Shelton,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  said  she  rented  a 
room  in  Franklin  House  as  an 
office  for  herself,  Garnett 
Horner,  the  Star’s  White  House 
correspondent,  and  Bernard 
Gwertzman,  another  Star 
staffer.  The  price  was  $50  a  day, 
she  said.  It  was  understood  the 
New  York  Times  paid  $100  for 
the  dining  room.  The  Associated 
Press  had  a  lucky  break,  obtain¬ 
ing  use  of  an  entire  house  near 
the  college,  rent  free. 

The  New  Jersey  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  started  at  7  p.m.  June 
22  installing  telephones,  tele¬ 
vision  cables  and  lines  for  West¬ 
ern  Union.  Kirby  Conlon,  news 
supervisor  for  the  company,  said 
it  took  some  400  technicians,  in¬ 
stallers,  linemen  and  others  to 
do  the  job.  Many  worked 
through  the  night  and  all  the 
next  day  without  sleep. 

Some  150  phones  were  in  the 
gym  by  11:30  a.m.  Friday,  five 
minutes  after  Kosygin’s  arrival. 
In  addition,  four  portable  pay¬ 
phone  units  with  24  phones  were 
set  up  outside  the  gym.  Two 
picture  transmission  units  were 
installed  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  and  Associated  Press. 
An  80-foot  portable  tower  was 
erected  about  100  yards  from 
Dr.  Robinson’s  home  to  put  the 


CAMERAMAN 


tv  signals  into  Philadelphia  and 
from  there  into  the  national 
networks. 

For  the  second  conference  on 
Sunday,  the  .American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.  built  a  steel 
television  transmitting  tower 
145  feet  high  near  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son’s  house.  The  company  also 
erected  a  50-foot  booster  tower 
nearby. 

One  of  the  few  complaints  on 
service  to  the  press  here  con¬ 
cerned  delays  in  getting  dial 
tones  and  the  operator.  To  this, 
company  officials  said  their  job 
was  like  compressing  seven 
months’  work  into  17  hours. 

Phone  Line  Kept  Open 

Some  newsmen  solved  the 
phone  problem  by  not  hanging 
up  the  receiver.  The  New  York 
Times  hired  13-year-old  Mary  Jo 
Batten  locally  to  sit  by  a  phone 
on  the  desk  of  Robert  Phelps, 
news  editor  of  the  Times’  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau.  Her  job  was  to 
keep  the  line  open. 

Peter  C.  Schroeder,  40,  of 
NCRZ  Radio  and  Television,  in 
The  Netherlands,  used  Dr.  Pitt’s 
bedroom  phone  to  file  his  stories 
to  his  home  country. 

“It  took  me  about  30  minutes 
of  continuous  dialing  to  get 
through  to  my  secretary  in  New 
York  on  Friday,”  Schroeder 
said.  “I  had  her  put  a  call 
through  to  my  office  in  Hilver- 
sun.  The  Netherlands.  She  left 
Dr.  Pitt’s  number  and  the  office 
called  me  back.  Calls  initiated 
that  way  from  overseas  came 


through  in  about  30  minutes.” 
Schroeder  credited  Dr.  Pitt  for 
giving  him  the  overseas-call  idea 
for  faster  communications. 

Photographers  covering  the 
Johnson-Kosygin  arrivals  the 
first  day  of  the  talks  had  a  prob¬ 
lem.  A  yellow  rope  was  strung 
waist  high  from  tree-to-tree  on 
the  Holly  Bush  lawn.  It  was 
about  40  feet  from  the  front 
door  of  the  house  and  was  used 
to  keep  the  press  back.  But  when 
Philadelphia-area  photographers 
saw  White  House  pool  photogra¬ 
phers  between  the  house  and  the 
rope  the  local  men  yelled  their 
disapproval. 

Some  ducked  under  the  rope 
and  followed  the  President  when 
he  strode  to  a  nearby  bank  and 
waved  to  the  crowd. 

The  next  day  the  rope  was 
replaced  with  a  snow  fence. 

Food  for  the  press  was  pro¬ 
vided  cafeteria  style  at  a  long 
table  set  up  at  one  end  of  the 
gym  by  a  college  catering  serv¬ 
ice. 

Out  of  Press  ('.ards 

Early  Friday  the  White  House 
staff  ran  out  of  square  white 
“presidential  trip”  press  tickets 
stamped  with  pictures  of  the 
White  House.  These  were  the 
official  press  badges  for  the 
summit  talks. 

Fleming  said  his  staff  issued 
350  of  the  white  cards  before 
the  supply  was  exhausted.  The 
college  press  relations  office  filled 
in  with  brown  and  yellow  Glass¬ 
boro  State  College  name  cards. 


A  new  supply  of  “presidential 
trip”  press  cards  was  made 
available  June  24.  All  newsmen 
were  required  to  get  new  cards 
either  the  24th  or  the  25th. 

A  Secret  Service  spokesman 
said  some  850  news  people  were 
accredited  to  the  conference.  But 
the  full  number  here  was  prob¬ 
ably  closer  to  1,000,  college  offi¬ 
cials  said.  Newsmen  working  in 
town  away  from  security  areas 
on  the  campus  could  get  by  with¬ 
out  accreditation. 

Kuoms  .Available 

Lodging  for  the  newsmen  was 
provided  by  the  college,  towns¬ 
people,  by  motels  and  private 
families  within  a  20-mile  radius. 
Ernest  Resner,  31,  part-owner 
and  manager  of  Franklin  House, 
said  he  had  about  10  rooms  of 
his  20-room  hotel  available.  They 
were  all  taken  within  minutes  of 
the  announcement  that  the  con¬ 
ference  would  be  held. 

The  college  made  60  rooms  in 
two  dormitories  available  to  the 
press  free,  Bagin  said,  but  they 
weren’t  all  taken. 

In  addition  to  Fleming,  George 
Christian,  White  House  press 
secretary,  Lloyd  Hackler  and 
five  others  from  the  White 
House  press  staff  were  here, 
plus  four  persons  from  the 
W’hite  House  stenotyping  serv¬ 
ice. 

Ray  Hasson,  editor  of  NBC 
coverage  here,  said  he  was  on 
his  way  here  from  New  York 
within  five  minutes  after  the 
summit  announcement  was  made 
Thursday  night. 

He  lives  in  Lawrence  Town¬ 
ship,  N.  J.,  near  Princeton. 

“My  wife,  Eleanor,”  he  said, 
“met  me  at  the  Hightstown 
Interchange  on  the  N.  J.  Turn¬ 
pike  with  a  bag  of  clothes,  two 
tuna  fish  sandwiches,  one  cold 
Coke  and  an  apple  turnover.  I 
arrived  here  at  9:30  p.m.” 


Texas  Press  Building 
To  Be  Started  Soon 

Galveston 
Plans  to  l)egin  construction 
this  year  of  a  building  for  its 
permanent  headquarters  offices 
in  Austin  were  approved  here 
June  24  by  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  88th  summer 
convention. 

The  building  will  be  designed 
around  a  Hall  of  Honor  in 
which  will  hang  plaque-type 
photos  of  Texas  publishers  past 
and  present  who  have  made  siz¬ 
able  contributions  to  the  project. 

The  late  publisher  Carl  L. 
Estes  of  the  Longview  Daily 
News  and  Morning  Journal  was 
honored  as  the  newspaperman 
whose  gift  of  $10,000  in  1965 
initiated  the  funds  campaigpi 
for  the  State  Press  building. 
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Petronis  Open  House 
As  World  News  Center 


Glassboro,  N.  J. 

At  9:30  p.m.  June  22,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  newsman  Lee  Lin¬ 
der  of  Philadelphia  rang  the 
bell  at  the  home  of  Rocco  Pe- 
troni  and  asked  to  use  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

“Sure,  why  not?”  said  Pe- 
troni  after  Linder  identified  him¬ 
self. 

With  those  words  began  an 
astonishing  contribution  by  Pe- 
troni,  his  wife  and  four  children 
to  press  coverage  of  the  John- 
son-Kosygin  summit  meeting. 

Before  Linder  left,  Petroni 
had  invited  AP  to  make  its 
summit  headquarters  in  his 
home.  It  was  an  ideal  location, 
a  two-story  10-room  brick  colo¬ 
nial,  just  100  yards  from  Holly 
Bush,  home  of  the  president  of 
Glassboro  State  College  where 
the  President  and  the  Premier 
were  meeting. 

For  three  days  the  Petronis 
live  1  amid  a  clutter  of  equip¬ 
ment,  used  by  AP  to  report  to 
the  world  the  Friday  and  Sun¬ 
day  meetings.  Twenty  AP  staff¬ 
ers  were  situated  in  the  home. 

The  basement,  where  the  four 
Petroni  children  play  their 
drums  and  piano,  was  turned 
into  AP  picture  headquarters  by 
AP  Philadelphia  Photo  Editor 
Bill  Achatz.  Three  transmitters 
sent  pictures  from  the  Petroni 
home  into  the  AP  network. 

A  furnace  room  was  used  for 
film  processing,  blacked  out  with 
plastic  curtains.  Photo  chemicals 
were  placed  atop  a  huge  chest- 
freezer,  covered  with  plastic. 

'History  Is  Bring  Made' 

When  the  conference  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  Sunday,  Achatz  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mrs.  Petroni  that  they 
dismantle  the  darkroom  to  allow 
access  to  the  freezer. 

“Don’t  think  of  it,”  the  house¬ 
wife  replied.  “If  we  need  any¬ 
thing  we’ll  buy  it.” 

A  game  room  and  a  small  ad¬ 
joining  den,  off  to  the  side  of  the 
Petroni  living  room,  became  the 
news  center.  The  rooms  had 
wall-to-wall  desks  because  Pe¬ 
troni  once  had  his  office  in  his 
home.  Two  Teletypes,  four  type¬ 
writers,  two  special  telephones 
and  eight  newsmen  and  two  Tel¬ 
etype  operators  squeezed  into 
the  headquarters.  They  were  a 
bit  crowded,  but  cool — for  the 
Petroni  home  is  air-conditioned. 

“There  is  history  being  made 
across  the  street  and  if  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  to  help  the 
world  get  the  news,  I’ll  do  it,” 
said  Petroni,  a  46-year-old  ac¬ 


countant  who  roads  three  news¬ 
papers  every  day. 

“Mrs.  Petroni  provided  more 
than  one  meal  for  the  AP  news¬ 
men,”  Linder  recalled.  “Two  of 
Petronis  sons,  Nicholas,  18,  a 
Notre  Dame  freshman,  and 
Louis,  11,  acted  as  photo  cad¬ 
dies,  lunning  film  from  AP  pho¬ 
tographers  working  across  the 
street  at  Holly  Bush,  back  to 
their  home  where  pictures  w’ere 
put  onto  the  AP  network.” 

Dinner  is  Served 

Sunday  evening,  when  AP  men 
were  cleaning  up  details  of  the 
conference,  Mrs.  Petroni  an¬ 
nounced  the  family,  which  also 
includes  two  daughters,  Natalie, 
14,  and  Constance,  9,  was  going 
out  to  dinner.  She  said  there 
would  be  roast  beef  sandwiches 
for  the  newsmen  but  nobody 
would  have  to  stop  writing  to 
prepare  them.  Her  niece  Ann, 
who  lived  nearby  would  be  in  to 
sei-ve  them. 

All  Thursday  night  and  into 
Friday,  while  the  Petronis  slept, 
telephone  installers  strung  wires 
over  the  roof  and  into  the  base¬ 
ment. 

“I  didn’t  hear  a  thing,”  said 
Mrs.  Petroni.  “You  sure  were 
quiet.” 


LAYING  DOWN  THE  LAW,  President  Johnson  (with  Pren^ier 
Kosygin  and  interpreters  at  his  side)  tells  pool  photographers  to 
get  out  of  the  way  so  others  can  take  pictures.  He  was  loudly  cheered. 

UPI  Phone  Held  Open 
For  S-Hour  Stretch 


Within  minutes  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Johnson- 
Kosygin  summit  conference  in 
Glassboro,  crews  of  UPI  news¬ 
men,  photographers,  audio  re¬ 
porters,  newsfilm  cameramen 
and  technicians  were  en  route 
to  the  little  college  town  in 
Southern  New  Jersey.  The  com¬ 
bined  UPI  force  at  the  scene  and 


desking  the  story  in  Washington 
and  New  York  totalled  more 
than  50. 

George  Marder,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  hurried  to  Glass¬ 
boro  to  take  charge  of  coordi¬ 
nating  UPI  news  coverage. 

“Communications  were  rug¬ 
ged,”  Marder  said.  “It  seemed 
{Continued  on  page  48) 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  BUREAU  at  Glassboro  was  in  tho 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rocco  Petroni.  Seen  at  work  are 
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Stan  Johnson,  Lee  Linder,  J.M.  Brehl,  Lew  Gulick  and 
John  Hightower. 
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Boston  Traveler  Goes 
Down  the  Merger  Road 


Houston 

On  July  10  the  Bouton  Herald, 
founded  in  1846,  and  the  Boston 
Traveler,  founded  in  1824,  will 
become  one — the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  with  morning  and 
Sunday  editions. 

The  Traveler  is  departing 
from  the  evening  field  where  it 
has  had  a  daily  sale  of  140,000 
copies.  Some  of  its  special  fea¬ 
tures  and  staff  writers  will  move 
in  with  the  Herald’s  and  the 
circulation  of  the  combined 
morning  paper  is  expected  to 
rise  from  160,000  to  around 
250,000. 

The  quarter-of-a-million  esti¬ 
mate  was  given  by  George  E. 
Akerson,  publisher  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Traveler,  as  a  fore¬ 
cast  based  on  a  survey  of  poten¬ 
tials  for  the  merged  paper.  At 
present  the  newspaper’s  sales¬ 
men  are  quoting  240,000  to 
prospective  advertisers. 

Advance  notice  of  the  consoli¬ 
dation  came  on  Friday,  June  23, 
and  discussions  were  begun  im¬ 
mediately  with  union  represent¬ 
atives  to  determine  the  extent 
of  job  losses.  Akerson  said  he 
anticipated  no  trouble  with 
keeping  the  announced  date  of 
Monday,  July  10,  for  the  com¬ 
bined  paper. 

Obvious  Advantages 

It  was  learned  that  the  notifi¬ 
cation  of  the  employes  preceded 
formal  action  on  the  merger  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Herald  Traveler  Corporation. 
About  1600  persons  have  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  morning-eve- 
ning-Sunday  operations. 

Akerson’s  statement  declared: 
“While  the  advantages  of  con¬ 
solidation  are,  we  believe,  ob¬ 
vious,  the  decision  to  combine 
two  of  the  oldest  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  has,  for  all 
of  us,  a  substantial  degree  of 
sadness.  In  forming  one  staff 
from  two,  it  is  plain  that  many 
jobs  will  be  eliminated.  The 
Herald-Traveler  management 
will  do  its  best  to  ease  this  blow 
to  those  employes  affected  by 
the  change  and  to  help  them 
relocate.’’ 

At  least  300  persons,  half  of 
them  in  the  guild  jurisdiction, 
will  be  dropped.  The  craft  un¬ 
ions  have  a  ten  day  severance 
obligation  in  their  contract.  The 
guild’s  discharge  requirement  is 
much  greater. 

The  combination  will  leave  the 
evening  field  wide  open  to  the 
Globe,  except  for  an  overlap 
with  a  predate  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Record  American,  a 


Hearst  newspaper  whose  princi¬ 
pal  circulation  comes  in  the 
morning  field  with  editions  run 
off  after  7 :30  p.m. 

In  the  past  three  years  the 
Taylor  family’s  Globe  has  been 
undergoing  numerous  changes 
in  editorial  format  and  content 
and  today  it  bears  little  resem¬ 
blance  to  its  morning  edition.  In 
ABC  reports  for  March  31  the 
morning  Globe  was  credited  with 
231,377,  a  slight  gain  from  a 
year  ago,  while  the  evening 
Globe  was  given  143,371,  off 
about  3,000  from  a  year  ago. 
The  Sunday  Globe’s  circulation 
exceeds  540,000. 

The  Sunday  Herald-Traveler 
is  in  the  300,000  class  while 
Hearst’s  Sunday  Advertiser 
tops  420,000. 

Change  in  DiK'ade 

Boston’s  newspaper  scene  last 
changed  a  decade  ago  with  the 
demise  of  the  century-old  Bos¬ 
ton  Post.  Five  years  later  the 
Hearst  Corporation  merged  its 
tabloids,  the  morning  Record 
and  the  evening  American,  into 
an  all-day  publication.  That 
schedule  has  been  revised  in 
recent  years. 

The  Record  American  pro¬ 
duces  a  predate  edition  at  2 
p.m.  each  weekday.  The  first 

edition  of  the  Monday  paper 
rolls  at  11  p.m.  Sunday  and  has 
a  reported  sale  of  280,000  cop¬ 
ies.  The  five-day  average  is 
420,000. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Herald 
sold  145,000  copies  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  while  the  Globe  ran  close 
to  it  w’ith  143,000.  The  evening 
Traveler  had  a  circulation  of 
196,000,  as  compared  with  the 
evening  Globe’s  156,000.  On 
Sunday  the  Globe  outsold  the 
Herald-Traveler,  390,000  to 
261,000.  In  those  days  the  morn¬ 
ing  Record  was  at  400,000,  the 
evening  American  at  181,000 
and  the  Sunday  Advertiser  at 
533,000. 

Also  in  the  Boston  picture  is 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
A  small  part  of  its  200,000 
world-wide  circulation  goes  to 
New  England.  In  1956  the 
Monitor’s  total  circulation  was 
161,000. 

In  recent  times  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  Corporation 
stock  has  been  traded  on  the 
open  market.  The  asking  price 
for  a  share  jumped  after  the 
merger  announcement  from  $54 
to  $60. 

For  1966  the  corporation  re¬ 
ported  earnings  of  $2,169,441  or 
$3.95  a  share.  Total  income  was 


$38,309,490,  including  that  from 
the  newspapers,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  and  a  subsidiary 
cable  tv  company,  Entron  Inc. 

Reports  to  stockholders  have 
spelled  out  the  fact  that  the 
bulwark  of  the  H-T  revenues 
have  come  from  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  properties.  The  license  to 
WHDH-tv  has  been  subject  to 
litigation  since  1957,  with  sev¬ 
eral  court  decisions  affecting  it. 
The  application  for  a  license 
had  been  made  in  1954  when 
the  late  Robert  B.  Choate  was 
publisher. 

A  court  decision  sent  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  back  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to 
assess  the  effects  of  Choate’s 
death  on  the  award  to  WHDH. 
A  hearing  examiner  strongly 
recommended  the  retention  of 
the  license  by  the  Herald  Trav¬ 
eler  Corp.  last  April  and  the 
FCC  has  scheduled  arguments 
on  the  report  for  September  5. 
Meanwhile,  WHDH  operates 
under  temporary  authority. 

Records  on  file  with  the  FCC 
show  that  Herald  Traveler 
Corp.  received  cash  dividends  of 
$6,935,000  from  WHDH  Inc. 
from  1959  through  1964.  This 
income  was  used  to  repay  debts 
for  which  the  newspaper  plant 
was  pledged  as  security. 

2  New  Plants 

The  construction  of  multi¬ 
million  dollar  facilities  by  both 
the  Globe  and  the  Herald-Trav¬ 
eler  in  recent  years  has  often 
given  rise  to  reports  that  some 
day  the  two  organizations 
might  effect  a  joint  printing  ar¬ 
rangement.  This  would  leave 
one  of  the  plants  available  to 
the  Hearst  newspapers  which 
now  occupy  a  building  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  marked  for 
urban  renewal. 

Talks  about  consolidation  be¬ 
tween  Choate  and  members  of 
the  Taylor  family  were  widely 
circulated  several  years  ago  but 
E&P  has  been  informed  they 
never  reached  a  formal  negotia¬ 
tion  stage.  There  have  also  been 
unconfirmed  reports  of  an  offer 
by  the  Globe  owners  to  buy  out 
the  Herald-Traveler  at  a  price 
close  to  $12  million. 

The  Hearst  organization  not 
only  holds  a  lease  that  runs  for 
another  nine  years  on  its  pub¬ 
lishing  plant  here  but  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Harold  G.  Kern,  serves 
on  the  Boston  Renewal  Author¬ 
ity.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
Record-American-Advertiser  is 
not  being  hard-pressed  to  find  a 
new  home. 

None  of  the  principals  in  the 
Hearst  papers  or  the  Globe  had 
any  comment  to  make  about 
the  Herald-Traveler  merger 
other  than  to  deplore  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  an  action.  Boston 
remains  one  of  the  three  cities 
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in  the  U.S.  that  have  more  than 
two  daily  newspaper  publishing 
enterprises.  The  others  are  New 
York  and  Washington. 

Akerson  remarked  in  his  for¬ 
mal  statement  that  many  con¬ 
siderations  were  important  in 
reaching  the  decision  to  try  to 
produce  “a  single  truly  out¬ 
standing  newspaper”  in  the 
morning  field. 

Competition  in  Suburbs 

“In  the  first  place,”  he  said, 
“readers  are  paying  more  for  a 
newspaper  than  ever  before  and 
demand  and  deserve  constantly 
improving  quality  in  any  paper 
that  wants  a  place  in  their  busy 
lives. 

“The  exodus  from  the  cities 
to  the  suburbs  has  resulted  in 
a  proliferation  and  expansion  of 
local  afternoon  papers.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  radio  and  television  have 
established  a  significant  and 
growing  capability  to  report 
swiftly  the  spot-news  develop¬ 
ments  that  were  once  the  main¬ 
stay  of  afternoon  metropolitan 
papers.” 

A  factor  that  had  a  bearing 
on  the  move,  Akerson  told  E&P, 
was  the  growing  problem  of 
maintaining  a  carrier  boy  sys¬ 
tem  for  evening  home  delivery. 
In  view,  he  said,  was  the  need 
for  an  adult  organization  that 
would  be  prohibitive  in  cost. 

The  Herald-Traveler  has  been 
developing  an  independent  dis¬ 
tribution  system,  under  the 
name  of  Old  Colony  News  Co., 
to  provide  dealerships  that 
avoid  the  overlap  with  competi¬ 
tors.  A  large  organization  of 
boys  and  motorized  routes  will 
be  able  to  handle  the  morning 
circulation. 

In  some  respects  the  new 
morning  design  counts  on  a 
change  in  buying  patterns,  with 
the  result  that  readers  will 
couple  the  Herald-Traveler  with 
the  evening  Globe  or  Record- 
American,  One  immedate  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  merger  will  be  a  con¬ 
centration  of  promotion  expen¬ 
ditures  on  the  morning-Sunday 
Herald-Traveler. 

Studies  have  pointed  to  elim¬ 
ination  of  cash  loss  with  a  cur¬ 
tailment  of  production  oper¬ 
ations  that  have  been  running 
around  the  clock. 


Heads  J*Departmeiit 

Corvallis,  Ore. 

Fred  C.  Zwahlen  Jr.,  has  been 
named  new  head  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  at  Oregon  State 
University.  He  succeeds  Fred  M. 
Shideler,  who  is  to  serve  full 
time  as  director  of  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  department  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Shideler  has  been  head  of 
the  OSU  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment  since  1932.  Zwahlen  joined 
the  OSU  staff  in  1950, 
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NNA  CONVENTION 

Small  Papers  Oppose 
Antitrust  Exemption 

By  Eklward  Rapetti 


The  Weekly  Editor 

THREE  BULLET  HOLES 


Richmond,  Va. 

I  The  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  (formerly  National 
j  Editorial  Association)  met  in 
its  82nd  annual  convention  here 
with  the  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  June  22-25.  The  accent  was 
on  w’eekly  and  suburban  jour¬ 
nalism,  since  most  of  NNA’s 
'  6600-member  publishers  and 
editors  represent  this  field.  More 
than  500  delegates  attended  the 
t  convention  at  the  John  Mar- 
'  shall  Hotel.  Here  are  some 
'  highlights: 

I  Oppose  S.  1312 

I  NNA  put  itself  squarely  in 
■  opposition  to  the  “Failing  News- 
!  paper  Act”  (Senate  Bill  1312, 
see  E&P  June  24),  by  voting 
opposition  to  any  “legislation 
which  would  have  the  effect  or 
I  potential  effect  of  condoning 
predatory  pricing  or  other  un- 
I  fair  competitive  practices  in  the 
newspaper  industry.” 

I  President  Walter  B.  Potter 
•  said,  “S.  1312  as  now  written 
I  would  have  this  effect.  There¬ 
fore,  unless  the  proponents  of 
j  the  bill  can  devise  language 
which  clearly  eliminates  this 
j  possibility  we  must  oppose  the 
I  bill.” 

Answering  a  question  whether 
NNA  had  amendments  in  mind, 

I  Potter  said,  “It  is  their  bill.  We 
consider  it  their  obligation  to 
!  render  it  acceptable.  This  may 
well  require  a  completely  differ¬ 
ent  approach  to  the  problem  they 
:  seek  to  solve  by  antitrust  ex- 
1  emption.” 

j  Hearings  by  the  Senate  Anti¬ 
trust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit¬ 
tee  are  scheduled  to  begin  on 
i  July  12. 

j  *  «  « 

I  Research 

I  One  of  the  recurring  topics 
I  of  this  year’s  NNA  meeting  was 
;  research — w’here  it  is  needed, 
why  it  is  needed,  and  how  to 
apply  it.  Three  separate  pre- 
!  sentations  discussed  the  role  of 
I  research  in  the  weekly  and  sub- 
1  urban  new’spaper  fields. 

Professor  Ken  Byerly  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Journalism  spoke 
about  his  recent  survey  of  13 
advertising  agencies,  “What 
Weekly  Newspapers  Should  Do 
to  Get  More  National  and 
Regional  Advertising.” 


Summing  up  his  talk  before 
the  recently  established  sub¬ 
urban  Section  of  NNA,  Byerly 
said:  “Weekly  newspapers  must 
provide  facts  on  what  they  are 
and  what  they  can  do  for  adver¬ 
tisers.”  He  placed  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  garnering  the  needed 
information  on  the  newspapers 
rather  than  the  agencies.  “This 
means  sound  research  by  repu¬ 
table  people  and  selling  and 
more  selling  based  on  these  facts 
and  this  research,”  he  added. 
“It  requires  major  and  con¬ 
tinuing  efforts  by  weeklies  and 
their  representatives.” 

Suburban  Needs 

William  Strasburg,  president 
of  the  Suburban  Section,  an¬ 
nounced  the  follow’ing  goals  in 
the  Section’s  program  of  help¬ 
ing  to  get  more  national  ad 
dollars : 

•  Profile-establish  what  we 
are  and  what  are  readers  are 
like. 

•  Presentation — put  together 
graphic  presentation  of  this  in¬ 
formation. 

•  Promotion — a  consistent  ad 
campaign  in  trade  publications 
based  on  the  previous  two 
articles. 

•  Selling — would  entail  work 
with  ANR  (American  News¬ 
paper  Representatives)  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  establishment  of  our 
own  bureau  of  advertising. 

“All  of  this  is  predicated  on  a 
broad  base  of  membership  in  the 
Suburban  Section,  Strasburg 
added,  to  be  able  to  finance  the 
project.” 

At  this  point  a  little  cold 
water  was  thrown  on  the  idea 
of  hunting  for  national  adver¬ 
tising  by  Richard  Diamond, 
Trumbull  (Conn.)  Times.  Dia¬ 
mond  said,  “I  think  we’re  whip¬ 
ping  a  dead  horse.  I  wouldn’t 
even  think  of  trying  to  pull  in 
national  advertising.  I  think  we 
ought  to  concentrate  on  the  local 
dollar.  That’s  where  our  strength 
lies.”  However,  others  agreed 
that  basic  research  into  the 
various  markets  would  be  help¬ 
ful  and  could  create  a  general 
picture  of  the  community  press. 
*  «  « 

Promotion 

Henry  Hogan,  Birmingham 
(Mich.)  Eccentric,  pointed  out 
how  a  weekly  could  use  market 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


By  Rick  Friedman 

It’s  been  an  exciting  but 
slightly  harrowing  past  two 
months  for  J.  R.  Freeman,  edi¬ 
tor  &  publisher  of  the  Frederick 
(Colo.)  Farmer  and  Miner,  a 
weekly  newspaper  with  less 
than  a  thousand  paid  circula¬ 
tion. 

He’s  been  written  up  in  a  na¬ 
tional  magazine,  won  a  major 
award  from  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association  and  was  shot 
at. 

Freeman  received  NNA’s 
Herrick  Editorial  Award  (first 
place)  on  Saturday,  June  24,  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  for  service  in 
the  national  interest. 

He  was  called  a  “colorful, 
dedicated  and  courageous  man” 
in  the  May  issue  of  Ramparts 
Magazine. 

His  International  Scout  was 
hit  three  times  by  rifle  fire  in 
early  May,  four  days  after  the 
Ramparts  article  came  out. 

All  of  the  above  revolve  around 
the  single  abiding  overriding 
passion  in  this  Colorado  editor’s 
life  for  the  past  18  months. 
Shale  Oil.  It  was  Freeman, 
working  virtually  alone  and  al¬ 
most  unnoticed  until  a  few 
months  ago  who  lifted  the  lid 
from  what  other  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  now  claiming 
could  possibly  be  the  biggest 
scandal  since  Teapot  Dome. 


The  stakes  in  this  alleged 
give-away  are  millions  of  acres 
of  the  richest  oil  lands  in  the 
world,  the  shale  oil  deposits  lo¬ 
cated  in  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Wyoming.  According  to  Free¬ 
man,  and  lately  other  journal¬ 
ists  whe  have  joined  his  band 
wagon,  a  possible  government 
giveaway  of  this  land  has  so  far 
included  the  purchase  of  poli¬ 
ticians,  the  deliberate  ousting 
of  public-minded  federal  em¬ 
ployees,  threats,  intimidations 
and  the  attempted  murder  of 
Freeman  himself. 

The  Implications 

The  background  is  this: 

According  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  three-state 
shale  oil  area  holds  roughly  the 
equivalent  of  70  times  the 
known  U.S.  reserves  of  crude 
oil.  But  so  far  no  efficient  way 
has  been  devised  for  getting  the 
oil  out  of  the  shale  rock.  When 
it  is  devised,  it  will  be  a  billion 
dollar  industry. 

Presently,  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  owns  roughly  80  percent 
of  the  shale  oil  land  in  the  three 
states.  The  remaining  shale  oil 
land  is  in  private  hands,  pieces 
of  it  owned  by  every  major  oil 
company  in  America. 

In  1920,  Congress  became  dis- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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ABC  to  Allow  Data 
On  Primary  Markets 


Chicago 

Newspaper  publishers  who  are 
members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  may  soon  have  the 
option  of  substituting  primary 
market  areas  for  city  and  retail 
trading  zones  in  their  reports  of 
average  paid  circulation. 

This  was  one  of  six  rule  revi¬ 
sions  recommended  for  adoption 
by  the  ABC  directors  by  the 
Newspaper  Committee  recently. 
Rule  revisions  intended  to  im¬ 
plement  the  recommendations 
will  be  presented  to  the  board 
for  consideration  and  action  at 
a  future  meeting. 

The  proposed  optional  elim¬ 
ination  of  reporting  of  circula¬ 
tion  by  city  and  retail  trading 
zones,  in  favor  of  the  alternate 
reporting  by  primary  market 
area,  reflects  a  change  in  mar¬ 
keting  concepts. 

ABC’s  zonal  definitions  follow 
lines  of  urtian  development, 
trading  habit,  or  political  bound¬ 
ary.  The  primary  market  area, 
defined  by  the  publisher  with 
the  approval  of  ABC,  may  be 
any  combination  of  adjacent 
counties  or  smaller  census  units 
in  which  the  newspaper  has  at 
least  20  percent  coverage. 

The  rule  revision  which  would 
permit  this  option  specified,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  the  option  is  exer¬ 
cised,  the  publisher  would  be 
required  to  include  a  map  on 
which  the  boundaries  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  market  area  are  outlined 
in  his  newspaper’s  audit  report. 

Other  Newspaper  Committee 
proposals  recommended  for 
board  adoption  include: 

A  rule  revision  which  would 
eliminate  the  requirement  that 
newspapers  report  on  analysis 
of  gross  distribution  for  each 
city,  town,  or  recognized  com¬ 
munity  receiving  25  or  more 
copies  daily  by  method  of  de¬ 
livery  (i.e.,  dealers  and  carriers, 
motor  routes,  and  mail).  While 
the  analysis  by  method  of  de¬ 
livery  would  remain  as  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  option,  the  rule  would 
call  only  for  a  single  total  for 
each  listing  in  the  Paragraph  3 
breakdown. 

A  rule  revision  which  would 
permit  newspapers  that  sell  ad¬ 
vertising  separately  for  zoned 
editions  or  other  portions  of 
their  total  distribution  the  option 
of  reporting  the  circulation  for 
such  units  separately. 

A  rule  revision  which  would 
give  publishers  the  option  of 
reporting  a  Paragraph  3  (one 
day  gross  distribution)  break¬ 
down  for  their  newspapers  as  a 
supplement  with  publisher’s 


statements.  This  is  currently  re- 
((uii-ed  data  for  audit  reports, 
but  it  is  not  included  with  the 
semi-annual  publisher’s  state¬ 
ments. 

A  rule  revision  which  would 
lower  the  minimum  set  for  re- 
l)orting  occupied  housing  unit 
figures  in  the  Paragraph  3  (one 
day  gross  distribution)  break¬ 
down.  Currently  no  occupied 
housing  figures  are  reported  for 
cities,  towns,  or  recognized 
communities  with  less  that  2500. 
The  rule  revision  would  permit 
smaller  figures  where  authori¬ 
tative  information  is  available. 

The  board  adopted  a  revision 
to  the  bylaws  to  provide  for 
advance  notice  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  any  changes  in  rules  that 
may  be  proposed  by  a  memlier 
at  an  annual  meeting. 

The  l)oard  confirmed  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  William  M.  Lit- 
vany  as  a  member  of  the  news¬ 
paper  advisory  committee.  He  is 
general  manager  of  the  Bloom¬ 
field  (N.  J.)  Independent  Press 
and  president  of  the  Quality 
Group  Weeklies  of  New  Jersey. 
In  taking  the  action,  the  board 
recognized  the  value  of  suburban 
and  metropolitan  weekly  news¬ 
paper  views  in  the  committee’s 
discussions. 

Two  new  officers  were  elected 
by  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
keting  Services  board.  William 
M.  Weilbacher,  of  Jack  Tinker 
&  Partners,  Inc.,  New  York,  was 
elected  chairman.  Robert  J. 
Piggott,  director  of  marketing 
services  for  Pet  Incorporated, 
St.  Louis,  was  elected  vicechair¬ 
man. 

ARMS  provides  verification 
services  for  trade  show  attend¬ 
ance  and  lists  used  for  mail  pur¬ 
poses. 

Weilbacher  succeeds  Kenneth 
Laird,  chairman  of  Tatham 
Laird  &  Kudner  Inc.,  Chicago, 
who  has  headed  ARMS  since  it 
was  established  in  April  1966. 


For  Exceptional  Skill 

Los  Angeles 
Margaret  Stovall,  photogra¬ 
pher-reporter  for  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Independent  Star-News 
for  21  years  and  photo  depart¬ 
ment  chief  the  past  two  years, 
won  the  Theta  Sigma  Phi  Jeanne 
Hoffman  Unique  Coverage 
.Award  during  the  34th  annual 
Matrix  .Awards  dinner.  Miss 
Stovall  was  cited  as  “the  woman 
who  displayed  exceptional  skill 
plus  the  courage  and  imagina¬ 
tion  to  reach  outside  the  usual 
stereotyped  woman’s  field.” 


For  the  Record 

I 


,By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Newspapers  are  “the  best  buy  you  can  get,”  New  Jersey  poli¬ 
ticians  are  being  told  in  a  concerted  effort  by  the  ad  salesmen  on 
weeklies  and  dailies.  Even  while  a  sui-vey  is  being  made  (a  la 
Pennsylvania  report  a  few  weeks  ago)  of  premium  rates  charged 
for  political  advertising,  the  campaign  is  going  well,  George  Weiss 
reported  to  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association’s  111th  annual 
membership  meeting  last  weekend  at  Spring  Lake.  Weiss,  from 
the  W’esf  Essex  Tribune  at  Livingston,  is  chairman  of  the  NJPA 
advertising  committee  that  is  engaged  in  this  all-out  missionary 
work.  Already,  Weiss  said,  the  Democratic  Party  candidates  are 
committed  to  an  all-newspaper  ad  program  in  this  ver>’  im¬ 
portant  election  year.  Due  to  reapportionment  change,  every  seat 
in  the  Legislature  has  to  be  filled  in  November.  Several  NJPAers 
said  they  didn’t  think  the  premium  rate  would  affect  the  decisions 
of  people  of  both  parties  who  are  responsible  for  advertising  but 
there  was  also  a  general  belief  that  the  survey  will  reveal  a 
majority  of  newspapers  carry  political  linage  at  their  open  rates. 

It  all  began  wdth  a  meeting  of  automobile  dealers  in  the  board 
room  (redecorated  in  pink)  at  the  Calgary  Herald.  Ad  Director 
Frank  A.  McGirr  sent  out  the  invitations  for  a  “think  pink” 
sales  conference.  Given  full  support,  the  two-weeks  effort,  using 
pink  ink  and  pink  paper  daily  and  in  a  20-page  supplement 
boosted  sales  of  both  new  and  used  cars  beyond  expectations  .  .  . 
Classified  ad  managers  will  want  to  contact  Ogilvy  &  Mather 
agency  (2  East  48th  Street,  New  York  10017)  for  IBM  recruit¬ 
ment  ads  all  over  the  country  .  .  .  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  agency, 
whose  stock  is  on  the  market,  has  joined  with  business  and  civic 
leaders  in  Colorado  to  operate  a  cable  tv  franchise  in  Colorado 
Springs  where  there  are  competing  newspapers  .  .  .  Some  32  auto 
dealers,  zone  district  managers  and  personnel  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  saw  the  B/A’s  presentation  given  by  Jim  Sykes 
and  John  Dowd  of  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.  .  .  .  For  the  first 
time,  R.  T.  French  Co.  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  is  jiromoting  its  Sea¬ 
soning  Mix  for  Sloppy  Joes  in  comics  sections  of  66  newspapers 
July  23.  .  .  . 

From  the  magazine  world:  Woman’s  Day  regional  advertising 
in  first  six  months  shot  up  from  $1,170,000  to  $1,544,800  —  a 
32%  gain  .  .  .  For  six  months  Newsweek  volume  ran  to  $23,157,000 
as  compared  with  $20,850,173  last  year,  an  11%  gain  .  .  .  News¬ 
week  is  replacing  its  “dead-as-knickers”  Back-to-School  and  Back- 
to-Campus  promotions  with  SONday,  boosting  the  sale  of  men’s 
w'ear  as  gifts  for  the  young  man  of  the  house,  the  second  Sunday 
in  September  .  .  .  Borden’s  will  freeze  out  newspapers  while  it 
shoots  the  works  in  color  tv  for  Jubilee  Vanilla  in  July  .  .  .  B/A’s 
retailer  clinic  program  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Stephen  J.  Van 
Osten,  who  joined  the  Bureau  from  the  American  Gas  Association 
where  he  was  residential  sales  and  promotion  manager. 

Need  an  up-to-date  listing  of  SpectaColor  newspapers,  their 
page  cutoff  measurements  and  circulation?  Compilation  is  avail¬ 
able  from  Ivar  Weberg  at  Newspaper  Preprint  Corporation  (711 
Third  Ave.  NYC)  .  .  .  Institute  of  Outdoor  Advertising  put  out 
a  news  package  blasting  newspapers  for  “inaccurate  reporting” 
of  the  billboard  industry’s  position  on  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act  of  1965.  Institute’s  chairman,  Biown  Bolte,  a  former  ad 
agency  chief,  directed  the  “information  drive”  especially  against 
editorials,  columns  and  cartoons  in  six  newspapers  .  .  .  Publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch  and  Rock  Island  Argus  were 
hosts  to  100  food  company  executives,  showing  them  B/A  report 
on  newspapers  .  .  .  New  York  Daily  News’  Long  Island  ad  man¬ 
ager,  Daniel  Weeden,  got  a  cooperation  award  from  Jules  Rabin 
Associates,  Valley  Stream  ad  agency  .  .  .  John  Wolf,  national  ad 
manager  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  advises  he’s  been  “bom¬ 
barded”  with  requests  for  Consumer  Profile  of  Liquor  Purchasing 
mentioned  here  (May  20).  “Certainly  is  evidence  of  E&P  reader- 
ship,”  says  John  .  .  .  New  York  State  tax  officials  are  finally  resort¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  advertising  to  give  the  slow  moving  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  a  shove.  Part  of  a  $1.5  million  promotion  fund  has  been 
spent  for  ads  in  non-mail  editions  of  newspapers. 
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goodies  that  is  called  Classified. 
It  is  with  some  amusement  we 
note  that  some  publishers  still 
journey  to  New  York  in  search 
of  national  business  —  a  local 
visit  to  the  realtor’s  office  or  to 
a  used  car  dealer  might  be  more 
productive.  Maybe  these  old  fel¬ 
lows  think  that  a  pitch  for  a 
bit  of  Classified  business  is  be¬ 
neath  their  dignity!” 

Faith  in  Newspaper's 

In  re-examining  his  faith  in 
the  future  of  newspapers, 
Knight  said,  “Scientists  point 
out  that  facilities  exist  today 
by  which  we  can  produce  a 
newspaper  and  deliver  it  to  a 
cathode  tube  that  sits  in  front 
of  you  on  your  breakfast  table. 
It  contains  a  memory  system  by 
which  you  can  tune  in  to  any 
page  of  that  newspaper  and 
read  it  on  the  screen.  Obviously, 
this  beats  the  routine  of  grop¬ 
ing  around  bushes  out  front  for 
the  paper.  You  can  look  at  the 
front  page  —  sports,  markets, 
and  even  Classified. 

“Some  people  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  this  type 
of  service.  It  might  be  a  blessing 
to  those  who  are  infirm,  but 
Professor  McLuhan,  not  with¬ 
standing,  I  will  bet  a  bundle 
that  this  scientific  breakthrough 
will  not  replace  the  satisfaction 
most  people  experience  when 
they  feel  newsprint  and  hear  it 
_  _  crackle  as  it  is  handled.  I’ll  bet 

for  contacts,  more  stand  Classified  advertising,  another  bundle  that  Classified 
11  or  trade  —  more  They  have  established  sales  advertising  service  will  not  be 
agencies  to  produce  business,  rendered  satisfactorily  by  radio 
ve  with  considerable  and  they  have  geared  up  with  and  tv.  There  are  some  efforts 
that  Classified  is  the  necessary  mechanical  equip-  of  this  type  being  made  now 
d  its  social  status  ment  to  produce  it.  particularly  on  the  West  Coast, 

publisher’s  office  is  “Being  reasonably  fond  of  The  California  publishers 
Classified  advertising  myself  haven’t  started  to  sell  their 
,  f  (1  'f  d  enabled  me  to  classify  the  pro-  newspaper  properties  because  of 

**  ‘  prietors  of  that  great  publica-  the  new  competition, 

oned  a  recent  trip  tion  as  being  extremely  intelli-  “In  my  lifetime  I  have  seen 
i  and  a  visit  to  the  gent  people.  and  heard  predictions  of  doom 

raid:  a  composing  “A  long  time  ago,  the  pub-  for  the  newspaper  —  as  radio 
ning  140  linecasting  lishers  of  the  Los  Angeles  was  introduced  —  then  tv.  The 
.  a  row  of  30  Lino-  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  only  hard  conclusion  that  I  have 
•ons  —  the  largest  the  New  York  Times,  the  De-  gained  from  this  lifetime  of 
of  its  type  in  the  troit  News,  the  Cleveland  Plain  work  and  association  with  the 
745  columns  of  the  Dealer  —  yes,  ‘and  the  Miami  trade  is  that  newspapers  will 
Classified  with  a  mid-  Herald  —  discovered  the  box  of  (Continued  on  page  18) 


Social  Status  of  Classified  Ads 
Growing,  Knight  Assures  CAMs 


By  Stan  Finsness 

(CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

James  L.  Knight,  president 
of  the  Miami  Herald,  keynoting 
the  47th  annual  convention  of 
classified  advertising  managers 
here  last  week,  expressed  an 
unswerving  conviction  that 
Classified  advertising  —  and 
newspapers  —  are  going  to  be 
around  for  a  long  time. 

He  referred  to  “an  eccentric 
Canadian,  Professor  Marshall 
McLuhan,  who  states,  ‘The 
Classified  ads  (and  the  stock 
market  quotations)  are  the 
bedrock  of  the  press.  Should  an 
alternative  source  of  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  such  diverse  daily  infor¬ 
mation  be  found,  the  press  will 
fold.  Radio  and  tv  can  handle 
the  sports,  news,  comics  and 


president;  Jan«es  McComb,  Roclrford  (III.)  Star  and 
Register-Republic,  treasurer;  and  Gunnar  Rovick, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  secretary. 
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Classified  Ads 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

be  around  a  while  longer  —  and 
that  Classified  advertising  has 
a  potential  for  growth  that  is 
limitless.” 

Although  Knight’s  faith  is 
apparently  boundless  and  his 
convictions  firm  and  sure,  his 
feelings,  in  his  opinion,  are  not 
necessarily  shared  by  all  news¬ 
paper  publishers.  “I  would  like 
to  make  the  point,”  he  remarked, 
“that  far  too  many  publishers 
fail  to  understand  Classified. 
They  reluctantly  grant  permis¬ 
sion  to  install  a  telephone  or 
two  for  solicitations.  They  fail 
to  employ  Classified  people  of 
competence  and  they  constantly 
downgrade  pay  structures  to  a 
position  inferior  to  display  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Awards  .4re  Presented 

They  came  from  all  over  to 
the  convention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers.  More 
than  200  delegates  from  the 
United  States,  with  a  strong 
contingent  from  Canada  and  a 
sprinkling  of  visitors  from  Eng¬ 
land,  Holland  and  Central 
America  participated. 

President  Frank  Lester,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  set  the  pace  for 
a  fast-moving,  no-nonsence 
meeting  and  was  given  plenty 
of  help  by  the  General  Conven¬ 
tion  chairman,  Hal  McOsker  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  and  the  Pro¬ 
gram  chairman.  Jack  Whetstone 
of  the  St.  Petersbtirg  Times  and 
Independent. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher 
Award  for  best  Classified  pro¬ 
motion  for  newspapers  with 
over  100,000  circulation  went  to 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Joseph  Smith,  CAM. 

The  Passaic-Clifton  (N.J.) 
Herald  News,  Arthur  Giglio, 
CAM,  took  honors  in  the  50,000- 
100,000  group. 

The  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent-Journal,  Carl  Leh¬ 
man,  CAM,  won  in  the  25,000- 
50,000  circulation  range. 

The  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner- 
Herald,  Terry  Wadsen,  CAM, 
won  the  award  in  the  under- 
25,000  group. 

The  judges,  headed  by  Earl 
Truax,  promotion  director  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  named  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  Times,  Joe  O’Shaugh- 
nessy,  CAM,  second  in  the  over- 
100,000  group,  with  an  honor¬ 
able  mention  going  to  the  Tor¬ 
onto  Telegram,  Arthur  Hodgins, 
CAM.  A  second  place  in  the 
50,000-100,000  category  went  to 
the  Burlingame  (Calif.)  Ad¬ 
vance  Star  and  Green  Sheet, 
Alan  Irish,  CAM. 

These  awards  were  presented 

IS 


THE  LONG  AND  SHORT  of  Classified:  Al  Waldorf,  left,  CAM. 
Macon  (6a.)  Telegraph  and  News,  is  greeted  by  Har  Henry.  CAM. 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News,  at  ANCAM  meeting  in  Miami. 


for  best  promotion  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Want  Ad  Week: 

•  Over  100,000  circulation  — 
Toronto  Telegram,  Arthur 
Hodgins,  CAM;  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon-Journal,  John  Kidder 
CAM. 

•  50,000  to  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  —  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star- 
Register  Republic,  Jim  McComb, 
CAM;  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chron¬ 
icle-Herald,  Clyde  Davis,  CAM. 

•  25,000  to  50,000  circulation 
—  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald  News, 
Jack  Azman,  CAM;  Valley 
Daily  News  and  Dispatch,  Tar- 
entum  (Pa.),  Jack  Rehak,  CAM. 

•  Under  25,000  circulation  — 
Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Domin¬ 
ion  News  and  Post,  Jack  Stark, 
CAM;  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick, 
Jack  Powell,  CAM. 

Ward  Ik  President 

C.  Kenneth  Ward,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  was  elected 
ANCAM  president  for  1967-68. 
Max  Taylor,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian  and  Journal  was 
named  first  vicepresident;  Ray 
Greene,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 
second  vicepresident,  and  John 
Stein,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal,  third  vicepresident. 

Gunnar  Rovick,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  con¬ 
tinues  as  secretary  and  Jim 
McComb,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Sta/r 
and  Register-Republic  was 
named  treasurer. 

Newly  elected  directors  are: 
Bill  Gardner,  Raleigh  (N.C.) 


News  and  Observer  and  Times; 
Ernie  Walker,  Montreal  Star; 
Lowell  Steele,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star,  and  Howard  Cur¬ 
rie,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic 
and  Gazette. 

Hold-over  directors  are:  Paul 
Schulz,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News;  Leo  Kubiet, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  and 
Har  Henry,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury-News. 

Retiring  as  directors  were 
Jerry  P.  McLaughlin,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Times  and  Blade; 
Blanche  Gates,  Monroe  (La.) 
World  and  News-Stax;  Arthur 
Hodgins,  Toronto  Telegram, 
and  Art  Keniston,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press  and  Telegram. 

Baltimore  was  chosen  as  the 
site  for  the  1968  meeting,  with 
John  Murrow  of  the  Baltimore 
Sunpapers  named  general  chair- 


Women’s  Editor 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  C.  Blackmer, 
assistant  on  the  Ann  Arbor 
News  Women’s  Desk,  has  been 
promoted  to  women’s  editor. 
Mrs.  Blackmer  received  her 
B.A.  degree  in  Journalism  “with 
distinction”  in  April,  1967  from 
the  University  of  Michigan.  She 
has  been  a  reporter  for  the  news 
service  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  the  University  of 
Virginia. 


Surveys  Aid 
Department 
Store  Sales 


NEnvpoRT  Beach,  Calif. 

A  new  concept  of  newspaper 
selling  by  a  highly  specialized 
team  effort  has  proven  success¬ 
ful  here,  reports  Paul  Nissen, 
advertising  director  of  the 
Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot  which 
is  published  here. 

By  coordinating  the  full  ef¬ 
forts  of  his  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  with  the  Consumer/Retail 
Suiveys  Division  of  Ward- 
Griffith  Company,  the  Pilot’s 
national  representatives,  the 
newspaper  scored  a  full  sweep 
in  its  quest  for  major  regional 
shopping  center  ad  contracts, 
Nissen  explained. 

All  are  department  store  affil¬ 
iates  of  important,  established 
organizations.  Three  entered 
locations  in  this  area  earlier  this 
year. 

Four  of  the  newcomers  to 
Pilot  advertising  will  open  doors 
next  September  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  Fashion  Island,  a  New¬ 
port  Center  development. 

Here’s  the  List 

Contracting  for  top  space  in 
the  Pilot  are  the  Broadw'ay,  May 
Company,  Montgomery  Ward, 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Sears  & 
Roebuck,  Buffums  and  Barker 
Bros. 

C/R  Surveys  is  a  plan  for 
determining  the  whos,  wheres, 
whats  and  whys  of  retail  shop¬ 
ping  in  a  specific  location.  After 
deciding  target  accounts,  indi¬ 
vidual  research  studies  are  de¬ 
veloped  and  then  given  in  a 
series  of  presentations  to  store 
managers,  regional  and  national 
headquarters. 

These  studies  include  demo¬ 
graphics  on  shoppers  and  non¬ 
shoppers,  determination  of  the 
trading  radius,  study  of  retail 
“leakage”  and  “attractions,” 
shopping  habits  and  image 
studies,  and  the  advertising  im¬ 
pact  of  various  media,  including 
direct  mail. 

The  idea  of  a  special  retailing 
division  was  developed  by 
William  St.  Sure,  executive  vice- 
president  and  Pacific  Coast  man¬ 
ager  of  Ward-Griffith. 

Earlier  Project 

The  plan  for  individual  mar¬ 
ket  research  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  tailor-made  program 
meeting  the  specifics  of  a  single 
newspaper  and  a  single  market 
area  was  announced  after  pio¬ 
neering  work  with  the  Visalia 
{Continued  on  page  20) 
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Flexibility — The  Key 
To  Media  Planning 

By  William  T.  Beam 
Vicepresident,  Zimmer- McClaskey-Lewis 


Store  Surveys 

{Continued  from  page  19) 

(Calif.)  Times-Delta.  (See  E&P 
Aug.  25,  1965,  p.  17).  St.  Sure 
credits  Leonard  Gick,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Thrifty 
Drug  chain,  with  being  one  of 
the  sparkplugs  for  this  concept. 

The  problems  faced  here  were 
not  easy  to  overcome,  Nissen 
admits.  The  market  was  expand¬ 
ing  at  a  dazzling  pace.  The 
executives  of  the  new  stores  are 
all  experts  in  retailing. 

“As  you  know,  major  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  buyers 
are  a  tough  group  to  sell.  They 
cut  away  the  floss  and  get  right 
down  to  the  nitty-gritty,”  he 
commented. 

For  that  reason  Nissen  credits 
key  assistance  in  the  team  sell¬ 
ing  efforts  to  C/R  Surveys.  This 
service  provided  solid,  useable 
data  that  the  paper  was  able  to 
use  effectively  and  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  were  eager  to  have,  he 
reported. 

Specifics  Obtained 

Original  surveys  by  C/R  S 
included  an  area  study  on  news¬ 
paper  readership.  This  extended 
to  the  role  played  by  both  paid 
and  free  circulation  newspapers 
in  shopping  decisions. 

A  trading  area  analysis 
made  for  the  three  new  regional 
shopping  centers  pointed  out  the 
very  competitive  retail  develop¬ 
ments.  Trading  area  surveys 
were  made  to  determine  future 
battlegrounds  for  retail  dollars. 
Also,  the  dollar  volume  required 
of  each  major  outlet  was  com¬ 
pared  to  the  projected  market 
potential. 

A  series  of  group  dinner  meet¬ 
ings  was  held  for  each  shopping 
center.  Each  session  drew  50  to 
60  merchants. 

At  these  sessions  the  mer¬ 
chants  were  presented  with  a 
two-way  package.  The  research 
findings  were  given  in  visual 
form  by  James  Son  tag,  research 
head  of  C/R  S. 

Then  Robert  Weed,  Pilot  pub¬ 
lisher,  gave  the  hard  newspaper 
sell.  The  centers  were  very 
favorably  impressed  with  these 
sessions,  Nissen  said. 

In  fact,  the  ad  executive  re¬ 
ported,  store  executives  and 
managers  look  forward  to  Son- 
tag’s  repeated  trips  here  because 
they  learn  something  new  about 
their  own  business  every  time 
he  talks  to  them. 

Linage  figures  give  the  results 
even  though  four  of  the  stores 
signing  contracts  will  not  open 
until  fall.  A  four-month  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  report 
shows  more  than  a  million  lines 
carried  in  the  Pilot.  This  almost 
equals  that  for  all  of  1966, 
Nissen  advised. 


This  age  of  cybernetics  has 
spawned  a  new  breed  of  media 
expert,  servile  to  the  gods  of 
statistic  and  the  goddesses  of 
demographics.  The  inclination  of 
this  computerized  intellect  is  to¬ 
ward  the  absolute,  the  unwaver¬ 
ing.  The  resulting  investigatory 
media  work  is  as  unflexible  as 
the  figures  in  which  they  deal. 

Media  selection  is  still  an  art 
.  .  .  not  a  science.  Machines  are 
very  useful  to  organize  the  ap¬ 
propriate  statistics,  but  media 
selection  requires  flexibility  and 
creativity  to  produce  maximum 
results.  Creativity  cannot  be 
confined  to  art  directors  and 
writers;  it  has  an  important 
place  in  the  media  department, 
too. 

Creative  media  planning  is  as 
critical  to  the  success  of  an 
advertising  campaigpi  as  is  a 
great  copy  claim.  The  piggy¬ 
back  spot,  the  “island”  ad,  the 
junior  spread,  the  gatefold 
spread  and  thousands  of  other 
ideas  are  the  result  of  a  flexible, 
resourceful  media  department. 
These  ideas  reflect  the  flexible 
nature  of  media  and  the  market 
it  sells  .  .  .  flexibility  of  timing, 
flexibility  of  geography,  flexi¬ 
bility  of  interest,  and  flexibility 
of  message.  These  Factors  of 
Flexibility  should  guide  a  cre¬ 
ative  media  department  in  the 
selection  of  the  “Carrying 
Media”  for  a  campaign. 

Of  all  media  available  to  the 
advertiser,  perhaps  newspapers 
can  best  meet  these  criteria  of 
flexibility. 

Flexibility  of  Timing 

Newspaper  advertisements 
reach  the  consumer  on  the  day, 
nearly  at  the  hour,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  would  like  them  to  read  it. 
Liquor  accounts  know  the  im¬ 
portance  of  reaching  prospects 
on  Fridays  and  Saturdays;  they 
“fish  when  the  fish  are  biting." 
Retailers  depend  upon  this 
timing.  They  change  advertise¬ 
ments,  their  message,  and  the 
days  on  which  they  are  run  to 
fit  the  selling  situation.  National 
advertisers  should  follow  this 
lead. 

This  factor  of  flexibility  has 
even  changed  the  lives  of  many 
of  the  nation’s  citizens.  Thurs¬ 
day  is  grrocery  day.  Monday  is 
bargain  day.  Tire  dealers  adver¬ 
tise  on  Wednesday  and  Sundays. 
Grocers  advertise  on  Thursday; 
distillers,  on  Fridays  and  Satur- 


(This  is  another  in  the  series 
of  articles  which  advertising 
agency  executives  are  writing 
especially  for  E&P.  Mr.  Beam 
is  account  executive  at  his 
agency.) 


days ;  department  store  sales  are 
on  Mondays;  and  other  products 
to  fit  their  need.  Newspapers 
allow  maximum  effectiveness  in 
terms  of  precise  timing  required 
to  get  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  advertisement. 

Flexibility  of  Geography 

Newspapers  allow  a  geo¬ 
graphic  flexibility  which  is  un¬ 
paralleled  by  any  other  media. 
Words  such  as  26  market  mix, 
minimum  circulation  regionals, 
metropolitan  market  editions, 
etc.,  are  phrases  in  futility  in 
comparison  with  the  flexibility 
of  geography  that  newspapers 
offer.  Not  only  do  newspapers 
allow  advertisers  to  run  an  ad 
in  each  of  25  or  30  selective 
markets,  but  they  may  change 
the  size  of  the  ad  for  each  mar¬ 
ket  according  to  the  product 
share  of  market  in  that  area. 
All  manufacturers  have  prob¬ 
lems  of  distribution  and  market¬ 
ing  in  different  areas.  News¬ 
papers  can  accommodate  the 
solution  with  real  penetration  of 
a  valuable  market  rather  than 
burn  dollars  on  waste  circula¬ 
tion. 

Flexibility  of  Interest 

Many  publications  claim  to 
have  zeroed  in  on  an  interest 
group.  Supposedly,  the  readers 
of  these  specialized  publications 
are  interested  in  a  particular 
thing — skiing,  clothing,  an  en¬ 
deavor  of  business,  or  one  of  the 
other  millions  of  interest  topics 
of  the  American  people.  This 
flexibility  of  interest  possessed 
by  the  newspapers  has  led  to  an 
even  greater  economy  for  adver¬ 
tisers.  By  careful  page  selection 
and  request,  the  broker  and  the 
banker  find  themselves  in  the 
financial  page. 

The  farmer  or  fertilizer  sales¬ 
man  can  select  the  farm  pages. 
It  is  this  “in  media”  availability 
of  specialized  interest  that  is 
unique  in  newspapers.  It  makes 
good  sense  to  pitch  to  the 
“interest  group”  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  product  or  service  while 
enjoying  the  broad  range  of 
newspaper  readership.  The 
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socio-economic  factor  is  involved 
in  “interest”  also.  Newspapers 
pinpoint  your  interest  or  demo¬ 
graphic  group  and  still  maintain 
maximum  reach. 

Flexibility  of  Message 

Dealer  listings  are  important 
to  many  advertisers.  The  listing 
should  be  customized  to  the  area. 
This  customizing  avoids  the  un¬ 
necessary  expense  of  listing 
dealerships  which  are  not  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  area. 

Customized  dealer  listings  are 
made  simple  by  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  customizing  of 
signature  and  of  the  total  ad  are 
also.  Use  of  localized  illustra¬ 
tion  and  headline  for  the  news¬ 
paper  market  adds  a  flexibility 
and  effectiveness  to  advertising 
that  is  unique  to  newspapers. 
Advertisements  placed  facili¬ 
tating  all  the  available  local¬ 
izing  cannot  help  but  seem  more 
familiar  and  more  identifiable 
to  a  reader. 

Media  selection  is  still  an  art, 
but  perhaps  an  advanced  art.  A 
media  department  that  uses  its 
statistics,  that  makes  use  of 
every  available  step  possible  to 
bring  his  client’s  product  or 
service  closer  to  the  consumer’s 
life  will  find  that  newspapers 
indeed  can  be  a  flexible  and 
effective  ingredient  in  sales 
success. 

• 

‘Chet’  Doyle  Resigns 

Los  Angeles 

John  Daly  has  been  named 
Los  Angeles  manager  of  Katz 
Newspaper  Sales  to  succeed 
Chester  Doyle,  resigned.  Doyle 
and  Vernon  J.  Hawley,  KNS 
coast  manager,  formed  the  rep¬ 
resentatives’  firm  of  Doyle  & 
Hawley  in  1950  which  became  a 
Katz  division  in  1962. 


JOE  R.  WILLIAMS,  at  right,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  News-Sentinel  Company,  was 
presented  the  Tennessee  Press 
Association's  President's  award 
for  his  efforts  in  establishing  an 
advertising  conference.  The  award 
was  presented  by  Jack  McFarland, 
publisher  of  the  Daily-News 
Journal  of  Murfreesboro,  TPA 
president. 
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Flag  VVavers 


‘I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  show  what  your  country  means  to  you 


J  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands,  one  Nation  under  God,  indi-  is  to  fly  the  flag.  Can  you  remember  the  last  time  you  raised  the 

visible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all.” -Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  Stars  and  Stripes?  Flag  Day?  The  Fourth  of  July?  Be  a  flag  waver. 

I  Some  say  that  the  fierce  spirit  of  nationalism  that  once  stirred  A  big,  beautiful  American  flag— measuring  4  feet  by  6  feet— costs 
I  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Americans  everywhere,  is  a  little  out-of-  about  $8.90.  That’s  a  bargain.  Some  flag  wavers  gave  their  lives, 
date  today.  Is  that  “get-a-Iump-in-the-throat-when-the  red,  white 

and  blue-goes-by”  kind  of  feeling  passe?  'nteRint  or  Truth' 

Maybe  so  —  to  some  Americans.  But  really,  to  most  of  us,  patri¬ 
otism,  our  personal  pronouncement  of  national  love  and  devotion,  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Northern  Illinois 

of  faith  and  hope  in  our  great  nation,  will  never  be  old-fashioned  Springfield,  Illinois  San  Diego,  California  Sacramento,  California 

-  any  more  than  the  history  of  Bunker  Hill,  Gettysburg,  Belleau  Greater  Los  Angeles. 

Wood,  Iwo  Jima  and  the  Mekong  Delta  are  old-fashioned.  The  American  Flag — a  priceless  part  of  our  American  Heritage. 


a 


-  America's  most  sparkling 


“fun”  columnist,  does  a  switch!  Her 
humorous  commentary  on  the  famous 
and  the  glamorous  is  now  appearing 


in  THE  NEW  YORK  NEWS  and  other 
important  newspapers  serviced  by 

C*T*N*y*N'S 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE -NEW  YORK  NEWS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
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IPI  Acts  to  Assure 
Continued  Existence 

Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Geneva 

The  International  Press  In¬ 
stitute  faced  the  future  and  a 
critical  financial  crisis  with  hope 
and  determination  after  comple¬ 
tion  of  its  16th  General  As¬ 
sembly  here  last  week. 

It  amended  the  constitution 
to  permit  admission  of  broad¬ 
cast  journalists  as  regular  mem¬ 
bers,  and,  after  some  debate  as 
to  which  should  come  first — an 
appeal  for  funds  or  definitive 
plans  on  which  to  base  such  an 
appeal — adopted  a  resolution 
instructing  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  draw  up  a  five-year 
program.  It  embodied  ideas  put 
forth  by  members  in  a  half-day 
debate  on  .he  subject. 

Funds  Exhausted 

The  size  of  the  operating 
deficits  faced  by  IPI  without 
new  financing  was  never  men¬ 
tioned.  The  audited  financial  re¬ 
port  noted  that  moneys  from 
foundation  grants  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  that  the  African  pro¬ 
gram  for  training  journalists 
would  be  ended  this  year,  and 
that  the  Asian  program  expense 
would  be  taken  over  by  pub¬ 
lishers  in  those  countries. 

In  1966,  the  Institute  spent 
1259,172  on  these  and  other  proj¬ 
ects.  Operation  of  the  Secretar¬ 
iat  in  Zurich  cost  $129,812.  Of 
these  amounts,  $277,847  came 
from  foundation  funds,  $28,273 
from  membership  subscriptions, 
and  $52,565  from  publishers’ 
donations.  Allowing  for  some 
incidental  income,  the  operation 
cost  of  the  Secretariat  $129,812 
exceeded  operating  revenue  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  grants)  by  about 
$17,000. 

The  resolution  adopted  was 
proposed  by  a  committee  of 
which  Donald  Tyerman,  The 
Economist,  London,  was  chair¬ 
man.  It  says: 

“1.  In  view  of  the  need  for  IPI 
to  justify  its  continued  exist¬ 
ence  by  engaging  in  activities 
relevant  to  the  requirements  of 
the  world’s  press,  and  in  view  of 
the  disclosure  of  IPI’s  present 
financial  predicament,  this  As¬ 
sembly  strongly  urges  for  the 
period  of  the  next  five  years: 
a)  the  institution  of  a  definite 
programme  of  activities,  in 
order  of  priority,  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  IPI  and  its  mem¬ 
bers;  b)  a  campaign  to  raise  the 
kvel  of  funds  from  the  press 
itself  (and  radio  and  television) 
to  underwrite  the  necessary 
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costs  of  the  Secretariat;  and 
c)  a  renewed  effort  to  find  funds 
for  the  larger  projects  of  work 
and  research  that  will  be 
required. 

Objectives  Staled 

“2.  The  Executive  Board  is 
therefore  asked  to  draw  up  a 
properly  costed  programme  to 
serve  the  declared  objectives  of 
the  IPI,  which  are  to  a)  defend 
freedom  of  the  press  b)  provide 
meeting  grounds  for  the  world’s 
journalists  and  c)  improve  the 
performance  of  the  free  press. 

In  drawing  up  this  pro¬ 
gramme,  the  Executive  Board 
shall  take  notice  of  certain  pro¬ 
posals  w’hich  have  been  made 
from  the  floor  of  the  Assembly 
in  Geneva. 

“A)  In  particular,  by  coordin¬ 
ating,  collating,  analysing  and 
evaluating  the  information  and 
analysis  available  from  all 
sources,  of  the  political  and 
economic  threats  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  all  countries,  to 
maintain  a  comprehensive  and 
continuous  vigilance.  This  will 
require  the  provision,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  university  and  other 
professional  bodies,  of  a  fully 
adequate  library  and  informa¬ 
tion  service,  with  the  funds  to 
sustain  it;  regular  distribution 
of  the  material  collected;  a  sus¬ 
tained  process  of  comparative 
research  into  the  essential  issues 
involved  in  press  freedom;  and 
the  readiness  to  initiate  prompt 
action  wherever  this  is  required. 

“B)  In  addition  to  the  annual 
Assemblies  there  shall  be  not 
only  a  continuation  but  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  gatherings  of 
editors  and  journalists  between 
countries,  in  regions  of  the  world 
and  on  topics  of  particular  poli¬ 
tical,  diplomatic,  strategical, 
professional  and  other  matters 
of  international  concern.  This 
again  will  require  the  basis  of 
an  adequately  provided  library 
and  information  service  to  furn¬ 
ish  the  material  for  briefing 
these  meetings. 

“C)  In  contributing  to  the 
improved  performance  of  the 
press,  the  IPI  shall  progressively 
make  itself  the  forum,  focus  and 
clearing-house  of  all  develop¬ 
ments  affecting  the  production 
by  editors  in  all  sorts  of  coun¬ 
tries  of  good,  readable  and  viable 
newspapers.  This  will  require 
cooperation  with  all  relevant 
organizations  (including  other 
organs  of  mass  media)  in  the 


study  and  investigation  of  the 
economic,  technological,  commer¬ 
cial  and  legal  aspects  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of 
newspapers;  the  encouragement 
of  cooperation  among  news¬ 
papers  themselves  in  facing 
these  problems  and  in  the 
raising  of  professional  stand¬ 
ards;  the  continuance  of  direct 
training  and  assistance  in  the 
less  developed  parts  of  the  free 
world. 

Special  SpuiiKorsiliip 

“3.  All  this  will  be  impossible 
without  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 
But  without  a  continuing  pro¬ 
gramme  of  this  kind  the  IPI  will 
not  be  justifying  its  existence  or 
serving  its  purposes.  This  As¬ 
sembly  draws  the  special  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Board  to 
the  proposal  that  particular 
items  in  the  suggested  pro¬ 
gramme  should  be  sponsored 
financially,  and  in  other  ways, 
by  particular  National  Commit¬ 
tees;  and  feels  that  the  outline 
of  a  programme  which  has 
emerged  from  these  discussions 
at  Geneva  ought  now  to  be  dove¬ 
tailed,  in  terms  of  ways  and 
means  as  well  as  of  aims,  w’ith 
the  proposals  for  the  future  of 
IPI  which  have  been  handed 
down  by  Mr.  Markel’s  research 
committee.  This  Assembly 
charges  the  Executive  Board 
with  these  tasks,  and  members 
will  look  for  the  earliest  report 
of  action  to  discharge  them,  and 
of  the  results  achieved.” 

Just  prior  to  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  Per  Monsen,  IPI 
director,  who  had  heard  some 
criticism  that  the  Secretariat 
had  not  done  enough  in  develop¬ 
ing  new'  ideas,  revealed  that  his 
office  had  prepared  a  three-year 
program  already  presented  to 
the  Ford  Foundation  based  on 
the  report  of  the  “Committee  on 
the  Future”  written  by  Lester 
Markel  of  the  New  York  Times. 
He  said  that  to  reveal  this  pro¬ 
posal  in  detail  might  endanger 
its  consideration. 

Broadcast  Membership 

After  some  debate  at  the  open¬ 
ing  sessions,  the  Assembly  ap¬ 
proved  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  to  give  “full  membership 
to  persons  who  have  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  editorial  and  news 
policies  of  newspapers,  w'eekly 
or  monthly  journals,  new's  agen¬ 
cies  or  ra^o  and  tv  systems  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  system  or  at  least 
its  news  service  is  independent 
of  Governments,  Membership  is 
only  open  to  those  working  for 
enterprises  devoted  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  of  the  press  as 
defined  in  the  Preamble,”  etc. 
(Changes  are  italicized). 

It  was  explained  that  inter¬ 
pretation  would  be  up  to  the 


national  committee  in  each 
instance  of  a  membership  appli¬ 
cation  from  a  broadcast  journal¬ 
ist. 

The  proposal  was  supported 
by  30  IPI  members  in  Britain, 
many  of  whom  spoke  for  it  on 
the  floor.  Opposition  was  voiced 
by  U.S.  and  Scandinavian  mem¬ 
bers.  In  reply  to  a  question,  a 
representative  of  the  British 
delegation  said  a  journalist 
w’orking  domestically  for  the 
BBC  would  be  w'elcomed  because 
of  the  unusual  safeguards  set 
up  by  the  government  for  its 
independence  but  that  a  jour¬ 
nalist  w’orking  for  its  foreign 
section  probably  would  not  be. 

The  resolution  was  approved 
45  to  15.  This  same  proposal  had 
been  presented  in  1960  and 
tabled  for  three  years.  It  was 
rejected  again  in  1963  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Executive  Board 
which  polled  the  National  Com¬ 
mittees,  finding  8  opposed,  9  in 
favor  of  admission  as  associate 
members,  5  in  favor  of  full 
membership.  In  line  with  this 
view,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
in  1964  pledging  Institute  sup¬ 
port  “for  radio  and  television 
journalists  in  their  effort  to 
sustain  the  principles  of  press 
freedom.” 

A  motion  to  table  the  British 
resolution  for  a  year,  made  by  a 
U.S.  delegate,  was  not  voted 
upon  and  after  considerable  de¬ 
bate  was  withdrawn.  A  Japanese 
resolution  to  create  an  associate 
membership  for  broadcasters 
was  rejected. 

The  Assembly  heard  a  report 
from  a  Greek  journalist  who  had 
suspended  his  paper  at  the  time 
of  the  latest  coup  d’etat  and 
escaped  from  the  country.  He 
told  of  rigid  censorship  and  the 
imprisonment  of  many  journal¬ 
ists. 

The  assembly  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  unanimously  deploring  the 
suppression  of  press  freedom 
there,  declared  its  solidarity 
with  Greek  journalists,  and 
urged  the  release  of  those  im¬ 
prisoned  insisting  on  fair  and 
open  trial  on  the  charges  against 
them. 

• 

Professor  MacLean 
Will  Direct  School 

Iowa  City,  la. 

Prof.  Malcolm  S.  MacLean 
Jr.,  holder  of  the  George  H. 
Gallup  chair  in  Communication 
Research  in  the  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism,  will 
become  director  of  the  school  on 
July  1. 

He  will  succeed  Prof.  Leslie 
G.  Moeller,  who  is  resigning 
after  20  years  as  director,  but 
will  remain  on  the  Iowa  journal¬ 
ism  faculty,  devoting  his  full 
time  to  teaching,  research,  and 
writing. 
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California  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  pre¬ 
sents  IPT  carrier  Tom  Mills  with  the 
OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPERBOY  OF  1966 
award,  at  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Convention,  San  Francisco,  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1967. 


.  .  .  building  tomorrow’s  leaders,  today.  The  Independent  Press-Telegram  carrier 
training  program  is  in  itself  a  junior  achievement  training  program,  offering  boys  a 
front-line  look  at  the  free  enterprise  system.  It  takes  a  lot  of  good  supervising 
lieutenants  that  can  listen  .  .  .  counsel  .  .  .  lead  .  .  .  like  the  very  likeable  Al  Seate 
(above).  When  you  have  an  1800-boy  carrier  force,  individual  direction  of  effort  is  a 
dire  necessity.  And  while  awards  alone  don’t  make  a  newspaper  great,  the  regularity 
and  frequency  of  laurels  laid  on  our  Circulation  Department  suggests  they’ve 
.  .  got  a  good  thing  going!” 

1952  Californtf  Nmrapiparboy  Publicity . 1st  Place  1960  California  Nawspaparboy  Publicity . 2nd  Placa 

1953  Intarnational  Circulation  Manager  Association  1961  Intarnational  Circulation  Managers  Association 

Promotion  Program . 2nd  Placa  Salas  Promotion . 1st  Placa 

1953  California  Nawspaparboy  Publicity  . . . 2nd  PIko  1961  International  Circulation  Managers  Association 

1954  Editor  A  Publishar  Promotion  Program . 2nd  Placa  Circulation  Program . 1st  Piece 

1954  Intarnational  Circulation  Manager  Association  1961  California  Nawspaparboy  Training  Program ...  1st  Placa 

Promotion  Program . 2nd  Placa  1962  California  Nawspaparboy  Publicity . 1st  Placa 

1954  California  Nawspaparboy  Publicity . 2nd  Placa  1962  California  Nawspaparboy  Training  Program  .  .  1st  Placa 

1955  Intarnational  Circulation  Manager  Association  1962  Intarnational  Circulation  Managers  AssMiation 

Promotion  Program  . 1st  Placa  Circulation  Program  . 2nd  Placa 

1955  California  Nawspaparboy  Publicity . 1st  Place  1963  Intarnational  Circulation  Managars  Association 

1956  California  Nawspaparboy  Publicity . 1st  Placa  Circulation  Program  . 2nd  Placa 

1956  Intarnational  Circulation  Manager  Association  1963  Intarnational  Circulation  Managars  Association 

Promotion  Program . 2nd  Placa  Continuing  Nawspaparboys  Program . Bast  Entry 

1957  Editor  A  Publishar  Promotion  Program . 2nd  Placa  1963  California  Nawspaparboy  Publicity . 2nd  Place 

1957  Intornational  Circulation  Manager  Association  1963  Nawspaparboys  of  America  . Special  Award 

Promotion  Program . 2rid  Placa  1964  Intarnational  Circulation  Managars  Association 

1957  California  Nawspaparbmr  Publicity . 2nd  Placa  Nawspaparboy  Publicity  Program . Bast  Entry 

1958  Intarnational  Circulation  Manager  Association  1965  California  Nawspaparboy  Publicity . 2nd  Place 

Promotion  Propam . 2nd  Placa  1965  International  Circulation  Managars 

1958  California  Nawspaparboy  Publicity . 2nd  Placa  Association . Special  Award  for  Carrier  Publication 

1959  Intarnational  Circulation  Manager  Association  1966  California  Nawspaparboy  Publicity . 2nd  Placa 

Promotion  Propam . 2nd  PIko  1966  Editor  A  Publishar  Merit  Cartificata  Winner  — 

1959  California  Nawspaparboy  Publicity . 2nd  Placa  Awarded  at  St.  Louis’  NNPA  Convantion,  held  May 

1959  Editor  A  Publishar  Promotion  Program . 2nd  Place  14th  -  17th,  1967 

1960  Intarnational  Circulation  Managars  Association 

Salas  Promotion . 1st  Placa 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Education  Seminars 
How  Much  Value? 


By  Rick  Friedman 

One  of  the  surprising  ques¬ 
tions  that  came  up  at  the  recent 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association  Business  and  Edu¬ 
cation  Seminar  at  New  Orleans 
June  13-17  (E&P,  June  23,  1967, 
p.  14)  was:  “Why  hold  educa¬ 
tion  seminars  during  NPPA 
national  conventions?  We’re 
only  here  to  have  a  good  time, 
anyway.” 

The  question  was  posed  by  an 
NPPA  regional  director  at  one 
of  the  meetings  discussing  the 
organization’s  educational  plans. 
He  was  quickly  voted  down  by 
the  other  regional  directors  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  convention  started  Tues¬ 
day  night  with  a  reception  and 
ended  Saturday  night  with  an 
awards  banquet.  The  time  in 
between  —  three-and-one-half 
days — ^was  split  up  by  business 
meetings  and  education  sem¬ 
inars.  The  seminars  filled  two 
mornings  or  the  equivalent  of 
one  full  day  out  of  what 
amounted  to  a  four-day  conven¬ 
tion.  Here’s  what  NPPA  devoted 
a  quarter  of  its  national  con¬ 
vention  to. 

In-Depth  Photography 

Henry  Smith,  the  Fine  Arts 
Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Indiana  University,  kick-off 
speaker  for  the  still  photogra¬ 
phers,  who  contended  that  news 
photographers  “still  don’t  quite 
know  what  they  are  saying.”  He 
called  for  more  in-depth  photo¬ 
graphic  reporting  to  “relate  the 
past  the  future  by  the  every- 
present  instant”  and  urged  pho¬ 
tographers  “to  master  the  visual 
aspects  of  the  yesterday-today- 
tomorrow  relationship.” 

Prof.  Smith  called  on  news 
photographers  to  follow  events 
back  to  their  sources  for  better 
in-depth  photographic  report¬ 
ing.  “Show  what  you  know, 
mean  what  you  show,”  he  went 
on.  “Where  it  began.  Where  it 
ended.  This  is  the  pictorial  jour¬ 
nalism  of  tomorrow.” 

Prof.  Smith  admitted  that 
part  of  the  problem  in  taking  an 
approach  such  as  he  proposed 
w-as  that  news  photographers 
didn’t  usually  have  the  final  say 
in  what  was  printed.  They  didn’t 
have  to  take  the  consequences  of 
printing  the  picture.  Not  having 
this  final  responsibility,  they 
could  blame  somebody  else  if 
anything  went  wrong. 


Smith  was  the  inspiration.  He 
was  followed  by  the  nuts  and 
bolts  in  the  form  of  Norm  Gold¬ 
berg,  a  technical  consultant  for 
E.  Leitz  and  Company  and  a 
columnist  for  Popular  Photog¬ 
raphy. 

Camera  Repair 

Goldberg  gave  numerous  tips 
on  keeping  cameras  working: 

Keep  the  camera  clean  inside 
and  out.  (“Rarely  have  I  seen 
a  camera  which  was  clean  on  the 
outside  and  not  clean  on  the 
inside.”) 

Keep  the  camera  lens  facing 
the  body  when  in  a  crowd. 
(“You’re  just  as  able  to  bring 
the  camera  up  to  your  face 
quickly  and  you  don’t  run  the 
risk  of  having  your  lens 
scratched  by  the  tip  of  an 
umbrella.”) 

Learn  how  your  equipment  is 
supposed  to  feel  and  sound  when 
it  is  working  properly  so  you  can 
spot  the  preliminary  sound  and 
feel  of  trouble.  (“Cultivate  the 
friendship  of  a  competent  re¬ 
pairman  and  go  down  a  check 
list  with  him.”) 

Relax  your  shutter  when  put¬ 
ting  the  camera  away. 

Have  your  camera  given  a 
periodic  check-up  in  a  repair 
shop.  “You  take  your  car  and 
your  wife  in  for  a  check-up, 
why  not  your  camera  at  least 
once  each  year?  Sometime  in 
your  life  your  camera  means 
more  to  you  than  the  others.” 

Goldberg  also  described  some 
tests  the  photographers  could 
make  themselves  to  see  if  their 
cameras  were  working  properly. 
One  was  rolling  the  replaceable 
take-up  spool  on  a  table-top  to 
see  if  the  flanges  were  bent. 

Another  was  investing  a  dol¬ 
lar  every  100  rolls  of  film  by 
taking  an  unexposed  roll  and 
running  it  through  the  camera 
to  find  any  indications  of 
scratching. 

Goldberg  gave  the  following 
suggestions  to  follow  when  a 
camera  is  retrieved  after  it  falls 
overboard  into  the  water: 

Remove  film. 

From  this  point  on,  contin¬ 
ually  exercise  all  moving  parts. 
Don’t  forget  to  run  through  all 
shutter  speeds,  self  timer  and 
any  other  control  or  motion 
present. 

Blot  up  as  much  moisture  as 
you  can,  using  handkerchief, 
tissue,  cotton  swabs — anything 


that  will  absorb  moisture. 

Use  air  hose  (gas  station) 
and  blow  out  moisture. 

Place  camera  in  oven  set  at 
150°  F.  for  one  hour. 

If  camera  fell  in  salt  water, 
give  it  a  thorough  soaking  with 
fresh  running  water,  then  start 
with  step  one,  etc. 

Get  it  to  a  repairman  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Atvard-^'inning 

Winding  up  the  first  half  of 
the  education  seminar — which 
took  place  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  was  Tom  Colburn,  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle's  cur¬ 
rent  “Newspaper  Photographer 
of  the  Year.” 

Colburn  started  off  somewhere 
between  inspiration  and  nuts 
and  bolt  with  a  short  speech  on 
why  photographers  should  enter 
photo  competitions:  It  gener¬ 
ates  new  ideas.  It  produces  a 
competitive  spirit  on  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  newspaper  bene¬ 
fits.  A  “thinking  photogrrapher” 
emerges,  not  just  one  who  wins 
contests  but  one  who  furnishes 
good  pictures  “for  that  immedi¬ 
ate  deadline.” 

Colburn  said  he  tries  to  come 
up  with  a  good  picture  on  every 
assignment  regardless  of  how 
un-newsworthy  he  thinks  the 
assignment  is.  He  urged  photog¬ 
raphers  to  keep  up  with  the 
latest  equipment  and  latest 
techniques  because  “photogra¬ 
phy  like  equipment  changes 
with  the  times  and  if  the  pho¬ 
tographer  doesn’t  change  he’s 
left  at  the  roadside.” 

Colburn  pointed  out  that  he 
carried  at  least  one  loaded  cam¬ 
era  with  him  at  all  times.  He 
claimed  that  too  many  news 
photographers  in  the  Dallas 
Presidential  motorcade  had 
their  cameras  packed  away 
when  Kennedy  was  shot.  Other¬ 
wise,  according  to  Colburn,  they 
may  have  come  up  with  a  photo 
“of  Oswald  or  somebody  else” 
that  could  possibly  clear  up  the 
present  controversy  over  the 
Warren  Commission  Report. 

Editors'  Views 

This  part  of  his  presentation 
lasted  between  five  and  ten 
minutes;  the  rest  of  the  time 
was  taken  up  with  Colburn’s 
running  comedy  monologue  to 
slides. 

Colburn  showed  some  of  his 
fine  Chronicle  photography,  in¬ 
jecting  along  the  way  his  own 
funny  comments  on  the  luck  it 
took  to  get  such  shots.  Nobody 
was  quite  sure  at  the  end  of  it 
whether  Colburn  was  a  very 
good  or  just  a  very  lucky  news 
photographer  but  they  were 
positive  he  was  a  very  funny 
one. 

On  Saturday  morning — the 
second  half  of  the  education 


program  —  the  photographers 
had  the  rare  privilege  of 
having  two  editors  give  them 
a  look  at  photojournalism  from 
the  other  side  of  the  darkroom 
door. 

The  first  was  Bob  Clark,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  a  newspaper  fre¬ 
quently  cited  for  its  excellent 
use  of  pictures. 

Clark  attributed  the  Times’ 
good  use  of  pictures  mainly  to 
the  fact  it  had  a  picture  editor 
who  “thought  and  produced  pic¬ 
tures.” 

A  picture  editor  on  a  news¬ 
paper  staff,  according  to  Clark, 
is  vital  because  he  knows  best 
how  to  get  a  photo  job  done,  he 
cuts  down  on  duplication,  he  en¬ 
courages  photo  enterprise. 

“For  these  reasons,  news¬ 
papers  really  need  a  picture 
editor,”  Clark  claimed. 

Time  for  Enterprise 

Clark,  a  strong  advocate  of 
Photo  Enterprise,  pointed  out 
that  the  Times  actually  assigns 
Enterprise  (shooting  anything 
that  appeals  to  you)  on  quiet 
days.  He  also  stressed  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  six-column  for¬ 
mat  as  an  aid  to  better  picture 
play.  With  the  six-column  for¬ 
mat,  one-column  pictures 
weren’t  lost  on  the  page  and 
two-column  pictures  were  al¬ 
most  the  size  three-column  pic¬ 
tures  would  be  in  the  standard 
page  format,  according  to  Clark. 

Time  was  another  factor  in 
getting  good  picture  coverage, 
Clark  pointed  out.  He  said  the 
Times  will  let  a  photographer 
stay  at  a  meeting  in  order  to 
catch  the  tone  and  communicate 
the  mood  with  some  good  candids 
rather  than  come  back  with  set¬ 
ups.  Also  quantitative  photo 
coverage  of  sports  has  been 
sacrificed  by  the  Times  for 
qualitative  sports  photo  cover 
age.  The  Times  keeps  a  photog 
rapher  at  one  game  to  shoot 
pictures  rather  than  sending  him 
around  to  a  number  of  games 
during  the  same  night. 

Clark  was  strong  for  the  one- 
subject  picture  page.  He  claimed 
that  both  photographers  and 
readers  appreciate  these  pages 
and  surveys  showed  they  pull 
among  the  highest  readership  of 
anything  in  the  newspaper. 

“Using  pictures  to  tell  a  story 
improves  our  communication 
with  the  reader,”  Clark  con 
tended.  “Many  people  do  not 
read  well  and  find  it  hard  to 
read.  We  can  tell  the  story  of 
the  day’s  news  for  them  in  pic¬ 
tures.” 

Clark  also  advocated  more  use 
of  aerial  pictures  and  two-and- 
three  picture  layouts  because 
they  create  impact  on  the  page. 

Clark,  who  last  year  was  re- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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T Associated  Press  writing  team  that  pro¬ 
duced  “The  Torch  Is  Passed"  classic  on  the 
Kennedy  assassination  is  now  rushing  to  com¬ 
pletion  a  close-to-the-news  book  on  the 
Middle  East  war  Based  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  specicil  reports  and  exclusive  in¬ 
formation  from  Israel  and  the  Arab  na¬ 
tions,  written  vividly,  bound  handsomely 
and  crammed  with  maps  and  photos. 


many  in  color  and  never^before  published,  the 
160-f3age  volume  goes  to^  press  in  mid-July 
Within  Cl  week  after  the  project  had  been 
announced,  more  than  100  AP  news¬ 
papers  decided  to  join  in  the  distribution, 
and  orders  were  still  arriving  at  the  rate 
of  2  0  Cl  day  Details  can  be  obtained  from: 
AP  Newsfecitures,  50  Rockefeller  Plcizci, 
New  York,  N  Y  10020 


{Continued  from  page  26) 
sponsible  for  getting  the  excel¬ 
lent  APME  photo  newsletter  on 
non-cliche  pictures  off  the 
ground,  claimed  more  and  more 
editors  around  the  country  are 
now  using  pictures  better  and 
presenting  pictures  differently. 
He  said  that  the  response  to  the 
photo  newsletters  went  far  be¬ 
yond  the  expectations  of  APME 
and  resulted  in  many  thousands 
more  being  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  newspapers  and  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  than  originally 
anticipated. 

He  pointed  out  that  editors 
were  traditionally  word-men  and 
anything  that  could  increase  the 
use  of  better  pictures  was 
worthwhile.  AP,  he  went  on, 
realizes  this  and  has  increased 
its  photo  operation  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  including  the  expanded  use 
of  color  awards  for  non-cliche 
shots. 

Who  Can  Beat  It? 

Clark  claimed  we  were  now 
living  a  visual  world  and  many 
editors  are  beginning  to  realize 
this.  “Pictures  can  record  in¬ 
formation  instantly,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “You  see  a  picture,  you 
are  there.  Who  can  really  beat 
the  reporter  with  a  camera?” 

He  maintained  that  editors, 
looking  at  their  magazine  com¬ 
petition,  are  now  beginning  to 
believe  this.  Photo  coverage  of 
Vietnam  and  racial  riots  over 
the  past  few  years  have  in¬ 
creased  editors’  awareness  of  the 
power  of  good  pictures,  Clark 
went  on. 

“Readers  can  no  longer  be 
classed  at  the  eight-grade  level. 
Many  more  of  them  today  are 
college-educated.  They  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  science,  religion,  govern¬ 
ment,  the  arts.  The  world 
around  them  is  shrinking  fast. 
And  subject  matter  in  news¬ 
papers  has  to  change  with  this 
tide  if  we  want  to  do  the  job  we 
are  supposed  to  do. 

“We  have  to  go  into  the  class¬ 
rooms  and  show  what  is  being 
taught.  We  have  to  show  what 
the  items  are  on  the  city  budget. 

“Newspaper  business  pages 
are  as  dreary  as  they  come.  We 
have  to  show  what  the  people 
look  like,  what  buildings  look 
like  that  are  going  up,  what 
city  planning  is,  what  urban 
renewal  is,  where  the  new  high¬ 
ways  go.  Why  a  new  highway? 

“We  no  lorger  can  stick  some 
chairman  in  front  of  a  painting 
at  an  exhibit.  We  have  to  show 
what  the  art  looks  like. 

“The  reader  wants  reporting 
in  his  newspaper,  not  just  a  pic¬ 
ture  to  go  with  a  story.” 

Clark  called  the  above  ap¬ 
proach  a  replacement  for  the 
“passing  of  the  kiss-bang  school 
of  journalism.”  The  need  now, 
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he  went  on,  was  to  explain,  in¬ 
terpret,  forecast  what  things  are 
all  about. 

He  scored  the  “old-fashioned” 
pictures  of  food  and  amusement 
—  the  handout  types  —  which 
merely  filled  up  space  and  pulled 
low  readership.  And  the  posed 
society  pictures  of  a  committee 
planning  a  tea. 

“Instead  of  a  group  of  women 
sitting  around  a  table  planning 
a  tea,”  Clark  suggested,  “why 
not  photograph  the  tea  with  its 
laughter  and  gaiety?” 

Clark  summed  up  his  talk  this 
way:  “We  need  better  news¬ 
papers.  We  can’t  produce  them 
without  good  photography.” 

Lighting 

It  was  back  to  nuts-and-bolts 
with  the  next  speaker,  Jim 
Shaffer  of  the  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
Telegraph  Herald,  who  talked  on 
good  lighting  techniques. 

Shaffer  urged  photogpraphers 
to  learn  exactly  what  their 
newspaper  plant  equipment 
could  do  in  terms  of  reproducing 
a  picture  in  the  paper  so  they, 
the  photographers,  knew  exactly 
how  far  they  could  push  the 
limits  of  their  photo  equipment. 
He  also  urged  the  photographers 
to  become  expert  on  all  elements 
of  lighting. 

Shaffer  said  he  liked  the  feel 
of  available  light  but  it  wasn’t 
applicable  for  every  job.  [Some 
photographers  around  the  coun¬ 
try  who  shoot  with  this  tech¬ 
nique  in  every  situation  are 
being  dubbed  proponents  of 
“available  darkness.”] 

“Know  what  lighting  can  and 
cannot  do  for  you,”  Shaffer 
urged.  “Start  in  your  spare  time 
in  your  own  newspaper  studio 
or  at  home  testing  its  capabili¬ 
ties.  You  owe  your  newspaper 
and  its  readers  a  good  photo¬ 
graph.  Readers  revolt  at  a  bad 
one  and  you’ve  lost  them,  your 
newspaper’s  lost  them.” 

Shaffer  concentrated  the  rest 
of  his  talk  on  demonstrating 
different  ways  to  light  various 
picture  situations. 

Influencing  Editors 

The  second  managing  editor 
on  the  program  was  Bill 
Roesgen  of  the  30,000-circulation 
combined  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
News-Times,  and  one  of  his 
three  photographers,  Earl 
Carter. 

Roesgen  geared  his  talk 
around  the  excellent  one-subject 
picture  pages  produced  each 
week  in  the  News-Times  (E&P, 
Jan.  14,  1967,  page  44),  then 
handed  out  some  advice  on  “how 
to  influence  picture  editors  who 
don’t  understand  pictures.” 

He  said  this  called  for  sales¬ 
manship  on  the  part  of  the  pho¬ 


tographer  such  as  getting  to 
work  on  time,  doing  whatever 
was  assigned  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  trying  to  understand  the 
editor’s  point-of-view,  gaining 
his  confidence  and  “not  beating 
him  over  the  head  with  your 
own  brilliance.” 

Roesgen  urged  the  photogra¬ 
phers  not  to  present  themselves 
to  their  editors  as  “some  kinds 
of  nuts”  because  this  was  the 
impression  too  many  editors 
today  already  had  of  them 

“The  general  consensus  is  that 
photographers  are  the  craziest 
breed  in  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion,”  he  went  on.  “You  have  to 
do  something  about  correcting 
this  image  rather  than  com¬ 
plaining  about  lack  of  ssmipathy 
on  the  part  of  your  editors.  If 
you  do  it  there  will  be  a  lot 
better  pictures  taken  and  a  lot 
better  newspapers  produced.” 

Carter  followed  with  a  rebut¬ 
tal,  namely  that  he  was  in  the 
business  of  taking  good  pictures 
and  if  it  meant  making  a  nut  of 
himself  to  do  so,  he  would. 

“If  you  have  to  climb  up  on  a 
table  or  up  on  a  wall  to  get  a 


OCEANPOET,  N.J. 

The  roar  of  the  crowds  is  be¬ 
coming  as  exhilirating  to  John 
S.  Knight  as  the  roar  of  the 
presses. 

He’s  finding  that  a  newspaper 
publisher  can  be  quite  popular, 
despite  his  editorial  opinions, 
when  he  has  a  stakes-winning 
horse  on  the  track. 

Many  of  the  26,238  racing 
fans  at  Monmouth  Park  here 
Saturday  (June  24)  cheered  for 
Mr.  Knight’s  4-year-old  War 
Censor,  whose  name  is  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  publisher’s  service 
in  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  in  the  1940’s. 

Easily  the  winner  of  the 
Longfellow  Handicap  on  the 
grass.  War  Censor  walked  into 
the  winner’s  circle  and  stood 
there  calmly  while  Mr.  Knight, 
the  master  of  the  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate  Stable;  the  jockey,  Earlie 
Fires,  wearing  straw  and  cerise 
colors,  and  the  trainer,  Bryant 
Ott,  accepted  the  handsome 
trophy,  not  to  mention  the  first 
place  prize  of  $19,110. 

Among  those  in  the  crowd 
standing  in  line  at  the  cashier’s 
window  to  collect  $5  for  $2  they 
had  bet  were  a  couple  of  fellow 
publishers:  Joseph  M.  Cudone 
of  the  Montclair  Times  and 
William  M.  Litvany  of  the 
Bloomfield  Independent.  Both 
are  past  presidents  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association. 


better  shot,”  Carter  contended, 
“it’s  worth  it.” 

The  last  man  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  was  Bill  Epp- 
ridge.  Life  magazine  photogra¬ 
pher  presently  shooting  a  story 
on  Southern  integrated  schools. 

Eppridge  pointed  out  that  the 
best  way  to  get  pictures  of 
touchy  situations  was  not  to  in¬ 
ject  yourself  into  the  scene 
itself.  Lean  against  a  wall,  don’t 
talk  to  anybody,  don’t  look  any¬ 
body  straight  in  the  eye. 

The  seminar  ended  with  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Eppridge’s  shots  on 
his  current  Southern  assignment 
and  on  other  top  stories  he  has 
done  for  Life,  including  Vietnam 
and  dope  addiction. 

The  complete  education  pro¬ 
gram  added  up  to  almost  seven 
hours  of  lectures  for  the  still 
photo  men.  At  the  same  time,  the 
tv-newsreel  group  was  having 
their  own  seminar. 

Inspiration,  nuts  &  bolts, 
views  from  editors,  the  viewing 
of  pictures  taken  by  top  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  photogra¬ 
phers.  Was  it  worth  it? 

What  do  you  think? 


The  track  announcer  identi¬ 
fied  Mr.  Knight  as  being  a  Chi¬ 
cago  publisher,  rather  than  one 
who  owns  newspapers  in  Akron, 
Detroit,  Charlotte,  Tallahassee 
and  Miami.  Attired  in  grey  busi¬ 
ness  suit  and  a  panama  fedora, 
Mr.  Knight  didn’t  appear  to 
mind  the  little  mixup  over  the 
public  address  system.  He  could 
keep  his  mind  on  War  Censor’s 
bank  account,  a  tidy  $181,707 
for  1967  alone. 

*  *  * 

Meanwhile,  over  New  York’s 
Big  A  (Aqueduct  Race  Track) 
another  newspaper  publisher 
had  the  winning  horse  (Quillo 
Queen)  in  the  rich  Coaching 
Club  American  Oaks  for  fillies. 
The  victory  was  worth  about 
$85,000  to  Martin  Andersen,  the 
former  owner  of  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel  and  Star.  He 
wasn’t  present  to  receive  the 
trophy. 

And  down  at  Delaware  Park, 
the  Christiana  Stables  (indi¬ 
rectly  associated  with  the  Wilm¬ 
ington  Newspapers)  picked  up 
the  $16,000  first  prize  in  the 
Blue  Hen  Stakes  when  Obeah 
($55.40  for  $2)  was  declared 
the  winner. 

Saturday  may  be  a  bad  day 
for  newspaper  circulation  but 
this  was  one  Saturday  when 
“newspaper”  stables  cleaned  up. 
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Crowd  Roars for  Publisher 
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REASON  NO.  1 


Goss  REEL-TENSION-PASTER 


(That  means  running  a  super-size  42"  roll  down  to  an  incredible  14"  from  the  core, 
bringing  the  new  roll  up  to  press  speed,  then  automatically  making  a  perfect  splice. 
And  all  the  while  keeping  web  tension  constant  so  that  register  stays  consistent. 
You  see,  the  Goss  exclusive  Surface  Sensing  Control  eliminates  missed  pastes  from 
slipped  cores  or  loosely  wound  rolls,  helps  prevent  costly  downtime.  And  it  means 
a  no-miss,  no-human-error  solid  state  electronic  Digital  Computer  Paster  Pilot, 
for  the  fastest,  surest  web  feed  you’ll  find  on  the  market— bar  none). 


REASON  NO.  2 


Goss  HEADLINER  MARK  II 


((That  means  the  world’s  fastest  newspaper  press  unit,  with  speeds  up  to  70,000  pph. 
It  means  Tension  Plate  Lockup  ...  so  tight,  the  cylinder  and  plate  are  practically 
one.  It  means  blanket  and  rollers  get  extra  long  life— you  get  distortion-free 
printing.  It  means  the  greatest  ROP  color  flexibility.  Fastest  color  change.  Easiest 
color  control.  Precision  performance.  Rugged,  massive  construction  of  parts. 

A  stick-to-the-job  drive  system.  And  a  lot  of  other  features  that  make  the 
Headliner  Mark  II  the  finest  press  ever  built— and  the  most  popular). 


^  Goss  IMPERIAL  3i2  FOLDER 


1 1 


(That’s  the  folder  that  runs  as  high  as  2,300  feet  a  minute,  that  runs  as  many  as 

1144  pages  collect — without  a  torn  sheet  or  dog  ear,  without  a  jam-up.  Why? 

Because  Goss  developed  a  contoured  titanium  folding  blade  that  eliminates  whipping 
action  at  the  highest  speeds.  Because  Goss’  total  rotary  motion  eliminates  start-stop 
action.  The  Imperial  3:2  folder:  the  only  folder  that  lets  a  press  run  at  full  speed, 
the  only  folder  that  does  away  with  torn  sheets,  dog  ears,  and  other 
folder-caused  product  damage  .  .  .  and  only  from  Goss). 


WHEN  EVERYTHING  COUNTS.  YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON  GOSS 


gdss  company 
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Heads  all  down,  easier  to  write 
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>«edfciQ  350  iwiiiloyii 

AMC  to  double  its 
output  of  American  ■, 


Fir*  on  board  ship 
in  Kmiosha  harbor 


^  Assambiy  kills  curbs 
'{X  on  financing  of  budget 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  consultant 

Copley  International  Corporation 


Exkosba.  News 


SSi  First  three-man  flight 
.^^rescheduled  next  year 

i  'j:..  nt. 

MIG  base 
knocked  out 


rffAwTalMaiped  convict  (ooM  ~  ~»~=- — 
i^2»-;iixchargMof  Iddnopino  ! 


A  long-established  newspaper  often  is  reluctant  to 
change  format.  Not  so,  however,  the  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
News,  whose  history  goes  back  to  1894, 

The  all-down  style  of  headline  capitalization  is  used 
throughout  this  bright  and  eye-appealing  newspaper. 
Only  the  first  word  and  the  proper  nouns  are  capitalized. 
In  these  two  pages,  both  words  are  up  in  the  Late 
Bulletins  column,  but  maybe  that’s  a  typo. 

Too  radical?  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  doesn’t 
think  so.  An  increasing  number  of  other  newspapers 
don’t  think  so,  either.  There’s  no  doubt  heads  in 
upper  and  lower  case  are  easier  to  read  than  heads 
in  all  caps.  There’s  also  ample  eye-evidence  that  heads 
in  the  all-down  style  are  easier  to  read  than  heads 
up  and  down. 

And  take  the  word  of  an  old,  often  harried  copy 
reader:  Heads  all  down  are  easier  to  write.  For 
example,  take  the  head  in  column  1  of  the  page  above 
at  left— “Wife  calls/for  suspect/  to  surrender.’’  The 
third  line  wouldn’t  set  with  an  upper  case  “s”.  All 
right,  so  the  copy  reader  could  have  made  it  “to  Give 
Up.”  But  he  didn’t  want  to  say  “to  Give  Up.” 

Of  these  two  pages,  the  layout  of  the  page  in  upper 
left  is  more  harmonious  than  that  in  upper  right. 
This  is  because  that  page  contains  stronger  horizontal 
emphasis,  with  body  type  squared  off  from  right  to 
left.  Body  type  is  up  and  down  stringier  in  the  page 
on  right. 


It’s  a  good  idea  to  put  strong  emphasis — headline 
or  art — in  each  of  the  four  comers,  the  hot  spots. 
Lower  right  and  lower  left  of  both  pages  is  weak. 

This  might  have  been  done  in  the  page  on  left: 
Drop  the  Wife  story  down  column  four.  Push  ship-fire 
art  and  story  into  the  corner.  Now  upper  right  and 
upper  left  have  commanding  accents.  Shove  the  Romney 
story  and  art  to  the  right,  into  the  bottom  of  columns 
six,  seven  and  eight,  and  put  the  art  on  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  with  head  and  body  type  on  top  of  the  art. 
A  floated  picture  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Now  there’s 
accent  in  the  lower  right  focal  point. 

Lower  left  can  be  accented  by  moving  the  Bulletins 
column  or  one  of  the  other  spread  heads  into  that 
focal  point.  Now  all  four  areas  contain  punch.  The 
accent  in  upper  right,  the  kicker  combination  with 
the  two-line  main  head,  is  dignified  yet  authoritative. 

The  want-ad  promotion,  the  weather,  and  the  index 
are  handled  separately.  Because  of  this,  they  constitute 
three  pesky  problems  of  makeup.  Maybe  all  three 
could  be  combined  into  one  element — one  problem.  Or 
weather  and  index  could  be  combined,  leaving  two 
problems. 

Pleasing  change  of  pace  shows  up  in  these  pages. 
Today’s  page  1  doesn’t  look  exactly  like  yesterday’s. 
Day-to-day  layout  departures  shouldn’t  be  so  radical 
as  to  render  the  paper  unidentifiable.  Yet  today’s 
page  1  shouldn’t  look  exactly  like  yesterday’s,  either. 
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news-people 


ARTHUR  B.  HANSON,  senior 
partner  of  Hanson,  Cobb,  O'Brien 
and  Tucker  in  Washington,  has 
been  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
National  Geographic  Soociety.  He 
is  the  society's  general  counsel; 
also  he  is  general  counsel  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Ray  Hill — to  the  Onhkofth 
(Wis.)  Daily  Northwestern  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  from  the  Escan- 
aha  (Mich.)  Daily  Press. 

*  *  * 

Patricia  Rekitze — to  the 
classified  ad  staff,  Oshkosh 
(Wis.)  Daily  Northwestern, 
from  the  Wisconsin  Rapids 
Tribune. 

m  *  m 

Sylvester  G.  Payne,  former 
editor  of  the  weekly  East  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Post — named  as¬ 
sistant  public  affairs  officer  at 
the  Quonset  Point  Naval  Air 
Station. 

*  *  e 

Lawrence  Lynch,  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  reporter  —  to 
Spencer-Roberts  and  Associates, 
Los  Angeles  public  relations 
firm. 


Copley  International 
Directors  Are  Named 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Two  executives  of  Copley  In¬ 
ternational  Corporation,  a  con¬ 
tract  research  and  management 
consulting  firm,  were  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  share¬ 
holders  here,  it  was  announced 
by  Irvine  W.  Reynolds,  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  new  directors  are  Stuart 
H.  Neffeler  Jr.,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  economic  research. 
La  Jolla,  and  Kei  C.  Yamato,  of 
New  York,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  the  Pacific-Asian 
Division.  Neffeler  was  also 
elected  a  vicepresident. 

Harold  O.  Walker  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  acting  director  of 
the  Eastern  Division,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  firm’s 
Western  Division. 

Seven  other  directors  were  re¬ 
elected  to  the  board.  They  were : 
James  S.  Copley,  Richard  N. 
Smith,  Robert  Letts  Jones,  Don¬ 
ald  F.  Hartman,  Thomas  N. 
Billings,  Walker  and  Reynolds. 

*  *  * 

OvETA  Ci’LP  Hobby,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post — elected  a  trustee  of  Rice 
University. 

*  *  * 

Edward  F.  Donlon,  a  former 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
reporter — now  managing  editor 
of  Railway  Age  magazine.  New 
York. 

•  *  * 

Knowlton  Parker,  business 
manager  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press,  is  retiring  July  1. 
He  has  been  in  newspaper  work 
for  46  years,  since  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  *  * 

Di’DLEy  M.  Lynch,  a  former 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

. . .  that’s  why  Baltimore 
Department  Stores  place 
76%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Rapraaantativoa;  Crasmar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa 
Ntw  York.  Sin  Francisco.  Los  Anfoles.  Chicaio.  Ootroit  Atlanta.  Philadolphia,  Minntapolis 


ROGER  TATARIAN,  editor  of  United  Press  Internetional,  receives 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  Letters  degree  from  Dean  Kenneth  Stringer 
of  Windham  College,  Putney,  Vt.  At  right  is  Dr.  Eugene  C. 
Winslow,  president  of  the  liberal  arts  college.  Tatarian  also  de¬ 
livered  the  commencement  address  to  the  graduating  class. 


Texas  and  New  Mexico  news¬ 
paperman — to  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  Texas  Mid-Contin¬ 
ent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
Dallas. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  C.  Bradshaw’,  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  the  Dur¬ 
ham  (N.  C.)  Morning  Herald 
— an  honorary  Doctor  of  Letters 
degree  from  Hampden-Sydney 
College. 

*  *  * 

Barclay  Jameson  —  from 
news  editor  to  managing  editor. 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily 
Sentinel. 

*  *  « 

Bruce  Weber,  formerly  politi¬ 
cal  correspondent  for  Copley 
News  Service  and  before  that 
with  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  to  Billboard  magazine’s 
editorial  bureau  in  Los  Angeles. 

*  4>  * 

Oliver  Pilat — former  New 
York  Post  political  writer — re¬ 
signed  as  an  assistant  to  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York 
City  to  become  Director  of  In¬ 
formation  for  tthe  National 
Municipal  League. 

«  *  * 

Taylor  Briggs,  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel-Star  staffer,  ac- 
'!epted  appointment  as  Informa¬ 
tion  Officer  for  Orlando’s  Orange 
County  School  Board. 


DESK  MEN 

You  may  now  be  working  as  copy, 
city,  news  or  wire  editor  of  a  small 
or  medium-size  daily,  or  on  the  rim 
of  a  quality  daily.  If  you  think  you 
are  ready  to  move  up  to  the  copy 
desk  of  one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
daily  newspapers,  in  Chart  Area  2, 
write  BOX  1116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Thomas  J.  Rilsy,  editorial 
page  editor  and  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  Boston  Record 
American-Sunday  Advertiser, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Cured  Cancer  Club  of  Boston. 
Riley,  a  larynegectomee  since 
1961,  is  a  1930  graduate  of  the 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  and  has  been  with 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  in  Bos¬ 
ton  for  25  years. 

*  *  * 

Judy  Williams  Schmidt,  a 
former  Indianapolis  News 
staffer  and  Indianapolis  Times 
education  editor — now  education 
writer  for  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Premack— from  capi- 
tol  beat  to  assistant  city  editor, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Kottke,  a  former  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  reporter  who  has 
been  living  in  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D. — now  w’omen’s  editor  of 
the  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Mitchell  Bliss,  city  editor 
of  the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette 
— named  manager  of  industrial 
and  community  relations,  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Chamber  of  Com- 


JiM  Strothman,  former 
Miami  Herald  staffer,  joined  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  at  Cape 
Kennedy  (not  UPI,  as  reported 
here  recently). 

*  a  * 

John  V.  Moran  Jr. — pro¬ 
moted  to  manager  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  communications 
services  department  of  Inter¬ 
national  Nickel  Company,  New 
York. 
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Mrs.  Estes  Heads 
Firm;  Publisher 
Of  2  Newspapers 

Longview,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Carl  L.  Estes  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Longview 
News  Co.  Inc.,  and  was  named 
publisher  of  the  Longview  Daily 
News  and  Longview  Morning 
Journal  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration.  She  fills  the  vacancies 
created  by  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band  May  29. 

S.  A.  Parker  and  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lee  were  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary-treasurer, 
respectively.  Parker  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  general  manager  and 
Mrs.  Lee  as  business  manager. 

Ellie  Hopkins,  editor  in  chief 
of  the  News  and  the  Journal, 
was  elected  vicepresident. 

Henry  Diehl  was  named  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  News  and 
Sam  Paris  was  chosen  editor  of 
the  Journal.  Wells  Burton  con¬ 
tinues  as  editor  of  the  News. 

Parker  and  Hopkins  were  as¬ 
sociated  with  Publisher  Estes  in 
executive  capacities  almost  33 
years,  and  Mrs.  Lee’  tenure  as 
secretary-treasurer  and  business 
manager  exceeds  31  years. 

The  board  of  directors  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Mrs.  Estes,  Parker  and 
Mrs.  Lee. 

Mrs.  Estes  has  been  associated 
with  the  operation  of  the  two 
newspapers  since  1944.  When 
her  husband  was  aboard  an 
aircraft  carrier  in  the  Pacific 
theater  during  World  War  II, 
she  came  to  Longview  to  serve 
as  publisher  until  his  return  in 
1945.  Since  that  time  she  has 
held  the  position  of  executive 
vicepresident  and  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  editorial 
and  administrative  teams. 

Mrs.  Estes,  the  former  Mar¬ 
garet  McLeod,  was  born  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
McLeod.  Her  father  was  a  New 
Jersey  industrialist  and  banker. 
She  was  graduated  from  Morris¬ 
town  (N.  J.)  High  School  and 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women 
with  a  B.  A.  degree  in  art. 
During  World  War  II  she  served 
as  an  ensign  in  the  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  (WAVES)  in  naval  intel¬ 
ligence. 

*  *  « 

Alf  Collins — from  county 
beat,  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee,  to 
real  estate  desk,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times. 


Mrs.  Carl  L.  Estes 

John  F.  Carty  Jr. — named 
advertising  director  of  the 
Attleboro  (Mass.)  Daily  Sun. 
He  has  been  on  the  ad  staff  since 
1948. 

*  e  « 

Gary  L.  Moore — from  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Leominster 
(Mass.)  Enterprise  to  assistant 
circulation  manager,  Attleboro 
(Mass.)  Sun. 

«  *  * 

Steven  Ahmuty,  formerly 
with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
— to  Family  Weekly  advertising 
sales  staff  in  New  York. 

e  «  * 

Carol  Cronk — to  the  social 
news  staff  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Daily  Evening  Item. 

«  «  * 

Burdett  C.  Stoddard — from 
zone  editor  to  state  editor, 
Detroit  News.  Alfred  W.  Low- 
man — now  zone  editor. 

a  *  * 

Hanns  Neuerbourg,  a  native 
of  Germany — appointed  chief  of 
the  AP  bureau  at  Cairo. 

*  *  * 

Carl  W.  Erickson,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  for  21  years — retired. 
In  previous  20  years  with  the 
Telegram  and  Gazette  he  was  a 
political  writer  and  military 
columnist. 

♦  *  ♦ 

William  O.  Roberts,  editor 
of  UPI  National  Radio  Wire 
Service — to  news  editor,  Stanley 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago, 
publisher  of  newspapers  for  the 
automotive  trade. 

*  «  * 

Milo  Watson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Perry  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal — president  of  Oklahoma 
Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Adam  Thomson,  Regina 
Leader-Post — elected  president 
of  the  Pacific  North-West  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 


Newspaper  Writer 
Joins  Teaching  Staff 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Norman  W,  Larson,  who  has 
had  both  newspaper  and  indus¬ 
trial  public  relations  experi¬ 
ence,  will  join  the  staff  at  the 
William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  September. 

Larson,  now  a  member  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  news  staff, 
expects  to  complete  work  on  a 
master’s  degree  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  this  summer. 
He  has  been  on  the  Tribune  staff 
for  four  years,  first  on  the  copy 
desk  and  for  the  past  two  years 
on  the  Sunday  desk  where  he 
does  feature  writing,  research 
and  writing  of  background  news 
reports,  and  layout  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  home  and  recreation  section. 

Larson  earned  the  bachelor’s 
degree  from  Minnesota  in  1956. 
He  was  writer  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  departments  of  the 
Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper 
Company  and  later  took  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  with  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Gas  Company. 

«  *  « 

Robert  Dudnick  has  returned 
to  the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News 
to  work  on  the  copy  desk. 

*  «  * 

Louie  Deisbeck,  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press  editorial 
department — a  diamond  pin  for 
10  years  of  service. 

*  *  * 

A.  C.  Withers,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Camarillo 
(Calif.)  Daily  News,  retired. 
His  successor  is  Ralph  Osborn 
— from  the  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Free  Press. 

*  *  « 

Sherman  R.  Miller,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Arizona — a 
Fulbright  Lectureship  to  the 
University  of ‘Ankarra,  Turkey. 
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SUMER  KAUL,  29.year-old  New 
Delhi  newsman,  is  the  first  In¬ 

dian  to  win  the  Henry  N. 
Taylor  Award,  one  of  the  highest 
honors  awarded  by  the  Gradu¬ 

ate  School  of  Journalism  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  It  consists  of 
a  plaque  and  a  travel  grant  that 
enables  the  winner  to  explore  the 
United  States  before  returning 
home.  Kaul,  who  is  also  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  St.  Stephen's  College,  Del¬ 
hi  University  and  the  Delhi  School 
of  Economics,  worked  on  the 

Hindustan  Times  for  six  years  be¬ 

fore  coming  to  the  United  States 
last  September. 


Ed  Walthall — from  pub¬ 
lisher,  Franklin  (La.)  Banner- 
Tribune  and  Morgan  City  (La.) 
Daily  Review — to  publisher  of 
the  Leominster  (Mass.)  Daily 
Enterprise  in  the  Thomson 
group. 

«  *  * 

John  W.  Nelson,  publisher 
of  the  semi-weekly  Springfield 
News — elected  president  of  the 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 
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FCC  Again  Approves 
ABC  Merger  with  ITT 

Bv  Luther  A.  Huston 


Washington 

Two  of  the  questions  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  had  to  decide  after  a 
second  round  of  hearings  on  the 
proposed  merger  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Companies, 
Inc.  and  the  International  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company 
were  (1)  whether  the  independ¬ 
ence  and  integrity  of  ABC’s 
news  coverage  would  be  im¬ 
paired  and  (2)  whether  the 
merger  would  create  obstacles 
to  competition  in  the  television 
advertising  market. 

A  four-member  majority  said 
they  would  not  and  affirmed  the 
Commission’s  previous  approval 
of  the  merger.  A  three-member 
minority  said  they  would  and 
berated  the  majority  for  an 
opinion  they  said  ignored  the 
record. 

Unless  the  Department  of 
Justice  appeals  the  FCC  ruling 
or  institutes  an  anti-trust  suit 
against  the  merging  corpora¬ 
tions,  the  merger  will  become 
effective  in  30  days.  The  Justice 
Department  has  not  indicated  its 
course  except  to  say  that  the 
ruling  was  being  studied. 


Dissenters  Outraged 

The  majority  opinion  of 
Chairman  Rosel  H.  Hyde,  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Lee,  Lee  Loevinger  and 
James  J.  Wadsworth  was  serene 
in  tone,  and  judicially  bureau¬ 
cratic  in  its  analysis  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  its  conclusions. 

The  minority,  consisting  of 
Commissioners  Robert  T.  Bart¬ 
ley,  Kenneth  A.  Cox  and 
Nicholas  Johnson,  reflected  out- 
rage  on  almost  every  page  of 
the  131-page  double-spaced  dis¬ 
sent.  Although  authorship  is 
jointly  attributed,  the  dissent 
was  impregnated  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  opinions  Commis¬ 
sioner  Johnson  has  expressed 
on  other  occasions  in  disagreeing 
with  his  colleagues. 

The  Commission  had  approved 
the  merger  by  the  same  4-to-3 
vote  last  December  but  reopened 
the  hearings  at  the  insistence  of 
the  Justice  Department.  Testi¬ 
mony  adduced  at  13  days  of 
hearings  in  April  failed  to  per¬ 
suade  any  member  of  the  Decem¬ 
ber  majority  to  change  his 
opinion.  The  majority  reiterated 


clearly  outweigh  any  detri¬ 
ments  .  .  .” 

This  drew  from  the  minority 
the  comment  that  tne  record  of 
the  April  hearings  left  “our 
fears  of  detriment  .  .  .  clearly 
confirmed.  .  .  .  hor  some  un¬ 
fathomable  reason  tne  majority 
has  chosen  largely  to  ignore  that 
record  and  reaffirm  tne  conclu¬ 
sion  which  it  seems  irrevocably 
to  have  reached  in  December.” 

No  Effect  on  Advertising  Seen 

On  the  question  of  whether 
ITT  participation  in  the  top 
management  of  ABC  would  have 
an  anti-competitive  effect  upon 
advertising  in  the  television 
market,  a  contention  raised  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
FCC  majority  found  that  ITT 
television  advertising  was  “min¬ 
iscule”  in  relation  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  that  its  policies  would 
prevent  any  attempt  to  influence 
or  interfere  with  advertising  by 
any  company  or  person  on  the 
ABC  network  or  stations. 

Pointing  out  that  “no  corpo¬ 
ration  sets  out  to  acquire  an¬ 
other  because  the  merger  is 
thought  to  be  a  way  to  serve  the 
corporation’s  ‘public  interest’ 
responsibilities,”  and  asserting 
that  “corporations  merge  to 
serve  the  personal  and  private 
interests  of  management  and 
their  broader  corporate  respon¬ 
sibilities,”  the  dissenters  strongly 
indicated  their  belief  that 
acquisition  of  ABC  by  ITT 
w’ould  have  the  effect  of  elim¬ 
inating  “significant  competitive 
influences”  in  the  broadcasting 
and  television  fields. 

In  the  matter  of  preservation 
of  ABC’s  independence  and  in¬ 
tegrity  in  the  news,  information 
and  public  affairs  field,  the 
majority  said  that  “despite  the 
most  wide-ranging  inquiry  and 
examination  of  this  issue,  no 
evidence  was  offered  tending  to 
show'  that  the  ITT  would  .  .  . 
attempt  to  impose  its  position 
on  ABC  or  influence  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  functions  of  ABC.” 

Integrity  in  News 

“Both  applicants  recognize,” 
the  majority  said,  “the  impor¬ 
tance  of  preserving  the  news 
integrity  of  ABC,  both  because 
of  their  obligations  as  licensees 
and  because  of  economic  self- 
interest,  as  well  as  because  of 


Low'er,  President  of  ABC  News, 
said,  that  the  ABC  news  organi¬ 
zation  “has  a  high  sense  of  its 
own  responsibility  and  integrity 
and  will  observe  its  standards  of 
journalistic  integrity  regardless 
of  the  corporate  affiliations  or 
interests  of  the  parent  organi¬ 
zation.”  The  “parent  organiza¬ 
tion,”  of  course,  would  be  the 
merged  corporations. 

Considering  all  the  factors 
involved,  the  majority  said,  “we 
find  that  there  cannot  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  independence  of 
ABC’s  activities  in  the  news, 
information  and  public  affairs 
field  will  be  maintained  after 
the  merger.” 

During  the  April  hearings, 
three  newspaper  reporters  testi¬ 
fied  that  ITT  officials  had  offered 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  news 
should  be  covered  and  ques¬ 
tioned  the  accuracy  of  some 
parts  of  the  reporters’  stories. 
One  of  the  reporters  was  Eileen 
Shanahan,  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Times 
who  testified  that  at  least  one  of 
the  officials  had  been  “nasty” 
about  it  and  so  angered  her  that 
she  slammed  down  the  telephone. 

In  its  opinion  the  majority 
stated  that  with  one  exception 
“there  is  no  evidence  that  either 
ITT  or  ABC  did  any  more  than 
ask  reporters  covering  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  be  factually  accurate 
in  their  reporting.” 

The  exception  was  in  the  case 
of  Miss  Shanahan  when  Edward 
J.  Gerrity,  senior  vicepresident 
of  ITT,  told  her  that  Commis¬ 
sioner  Johnson  was  discussing 
with  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of 
Wisconsin  legislation  that  would 
forbid  any  newspaper  from 
ow’ning  any  broadcast  property. 
Miss  Shanahan  testified  that 
Mr.  Gerrity  had  suggested  that 
she  pass  this  information  on  to 
the  Times,  which  owns  WQXR- 
AM  and  FM  in  New  York  City. 

‘Improper’  PR  Action 

The  majority  condemned  this 
action  as  “improper”  but  re¬ 
garded  it  as  isolated  and  not 
sufficiently  overriding  to  war¬ 
rant  rejection  of  the  merger 
applications. 

The  dissenters,  however, 
(Commissioner  Johnson  had 
flatly  denied  any  such  discussion 
with  Senator  Nelson)  said  the 
ITT’s  dealings  with  Miss  Shana¬ 
han  and  the  other  reporters 
“indicate  a  zealousness”  which 
evidenced  “extraordinary  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  press  treatment.” 

The  conduct  of  the  ITT  offi¬ 
cials,  the  minority  opinion  de¬ 
clared,  “demonstrates  an  abra¬ 
sive  self-righteousness  in  deal- 


spread  false  stories  in  further¬ 
ance  of  self-interest,  a  contempt 
for  government  officials  as  well 
as  the  press,  and  an  assumption 
that  even  as  prestigious  a  news 
medium  as  the  New  York  Times 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
want  to  present  the  news  so  as 
to  serve  its  own  economic  inter¬ 
ests  (as  well  as  the  economic 
interests  of  other  large  business 
corporations).” 

The  dissenters  called  the  con¬ 
duct  of  ITT  lawyers  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  “no  less  high-handed”  than 
its  officials’  treatment  of  the 
press. 

The  majority  rejected  the 
Justice  Department’s  reasons  for 
arguing  that  the  merger  appli¬ 
cation  should  be  denied.  In  doing 
so,  it  relied  upon  the  assurances 
of  ITT  and  ABC  officials  that 
the  merger  w'ould  not  endanger 
competition  in  the  broadcasting 
or  news  fields  and  that  none  of 
the  practices  of  the  united  cor¬ 
porations  would  violate  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  The  minority  adopted 
and  vigorously  supported  all  of 
the  argfuments  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

• 

Summer  Experience, 
Salary  and  Credits 

Columbia,  Mo. 

University  of  Missouri  Jour¬ 
nalism  juniors  are  working  for  | 
newspapers,  publishing  houses,  ( 
industry,  and  advertising  agen-  ! 
cies  this  summer  to  gain  experi-  I 
ence  prior  to  returning  to  Mis¬ 
souri  to  complete  their  journal¬ 
ism  degree  requirements  this 
fall. 

Sixty-three  students  have  been 
placed  with  these  various  em¬ 
ployers  by  the  school.  Leading 
the  listing  are  newspapers, 
where  46  juniors  are  employed. 
This  newspaper  list  included  15 
with  metropolitan  newspapers, 

23  with  smaller  dailies,  and  9 
with  weeklies. 

$75  a  Week  or  More 

The  arrangement  permits  stu¬ 
dents  to  spend  a  10-week  period 
with  a  newspaper  for  $75  a  week 
or  more  and  also  receive  two 
hours  of  academic  credit  toward 
graduation.  Twenty-six  of  these 
summer  interns  working  under 
this  “75/2  Plan”,  are  earning 
both  cash  and  credit  along  with 
experience.  Under  the  75/2  Plan, 
the  newspaper  editor  places  the  . 
student  under  supervision  of  a 
specific  staff  member  who  sup¬ 
plies  evaluation  reports  on  the 
student’s  work  to  Dean  Earl 
English  at  the  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism. 

The  “75/2  Plan”  started  this  5 


its  prior  position  that  “the  bene-  professional  and  ethical  con-  ing  with  the  press,  a  shocking  year  as  a  joint  effort  of  the 
fits  to  the  public  interest  flowing  siderations.”  insensitivity  to  its  independence  school  and  the  Missouri  Press 

from  the  proposed  merger  The  testimony  of  Elmer  and  integrity,  a  willingness  to  Association. 
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The  new  railroad  is  here. 

er  ; 

jg  i  Two  successful  railroads  are  now  one:  Seaboard 

th  Coast  Line  —  the  country’s  youngest  railroad, 

n,  Why  have  we  merged?  For  very  practical  rea- 

he  -  sons.  To  cut  costs.  To  become  more  diversified 

B  and  efficient.  In  short,  to  enable  ourselves  to 

^  offer  shippers  and  passengers  a  broader  range  of 

services  and  equipment;  faster,  more  flexible 

K>1 


SEABOARD  COAST UNE  RAILROAD 


schedules;  greater  economies  in  transportation. 
We  have  a  great  beginning.  Nearly  10,000  miles 
of  track  throughout  six  of  the  fastest-growing 
southeastern  states;  over  23,000  employees; 
enough  rolling  stock  to  make  a  freight  and  pas¬ 
senger  train  almost  600  miles  long.  We're  on  our 
way.  So  come  aboard.  The  new  railroad  is  here. 
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David  Poling  Writes 
About  Religion  Today 

By  Ray  Er^in 


In  a  weekly  column  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  the  Rev.  David 
Poling,  radio  commentator,  mag¬ 
azine  editor  and  prominent  Pres¬ 
byterian  churchman,  will  write 
about  what  actually  is  happen¬ 
ing  to  religion  and  its  place  in 
society. 

“We  need  to  get  away  from 
the  idea  that  the  only  appear¬ 
ance  of  religion  in  print  should 
be  devotional,”  said  the  column¬ 
ist-minister.  “Religion  isn’t  al¬ 
ways  devotional.  Sometimes  it’s 
scary  and  threatening  and 
judgmental  and  real,  unbearable 
controversy.  We  shall  try  to 
report  not  what  we  want  to 
happen  but  what  actually  is 
happening.  If  I  had  to  choose,  I 
would  prefer  to  stimulate  rather 
than  inspire.” 

Realities  Reported 

Poling  said  he  believes  many 
articles  about  religion  in  news¬ 


papers  and  magazines  today 
tend  to  be  of  a  spiritual,  other¬ 
worldly  nature  and  do  not  come 
to  grips  with  the  realities  of 
present  religious  life. 

“It’s  often  the  problem  of 
whether  the  gospel  is  being  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  church  or  if  it’s 
being  experienced  in  activity 
where  people  are,”  Poling  ex¬ 
plained.  “Sometimes  the  two  are 
very  much  in  harmony.  Some¬ 
times  they’re  not.  That’s  when 
we  get  the  stones  through  the 
stained  glass.” 

'^'ide  Experience 

The  new  columnist  has  been 
NEA’s  consultant  on  religion  for 
the  last  year.  He  is  a  member  of 
what  might  be  called  America’s 
first  family  of  the  Protestant 
church. 

“In  the  family,  we  count 
about  a  dozen  clergymen,”  he 
said.  “And  my  wife’s  father  is  a 
retired  clergyman  and  her 


Rev.  David  Poling 


brother  is  a  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter  in  Ohio.  You  might  say  that 
the  church  was  part  of  the 
dinner  table  conversation  when 
I  was  growing  up.” 

Poling  is  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  Wooster  and  the  Yale 
Divinity  School,  served  churches 
in  New  York  and  Oklahoma  and 
is  now  associate  editor  of  the 
Chrintian  Herald,  director  of 
Christian  Herald  Charities  and 
moderator  of  a  weekly  program 
on  WABC  radio  in  New  York. 
The  new’  NEA  columnist  also 
has  contributed  to  national  mag¬ 
azines,  including  the  Saturday 
Review  and  McCall’s,  and  is 
completing  his  first  book. 

Theological  Con.servative 

“I  call  myself  a  theological 
conservative  because  I’m  inter¬ 
ested  in  Bible  studies  and  believe 
in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  subscribe  to  the  Apostle’s 
Creed,”  Poling  said.  “On  the 
other  hand.  I’m  very  open  and 
eager  for  the  changes  that  I  see 
in  the  church.  I  consider  myself 
a  social  liberal  w’hich  makes 
some  people  unhappy,  but  that’s 
the  kind  of  mixture  I  am.  I  am 
especially  concerned  w’ith  the 
place  of  young  people  in  the 
church.” 

• 

National  Syndicate 
Promotes  Allan 

Robert  C.  Dille,  president  of 
National  New’spaper  Syndicate, 
Chicago,  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Donald  J.  Allan  as  sales 
promotion  manager. 

Allan  joined  National  about  a 
year  ago,  after  service  w’ith 
Great  Books  of  the  Western 
World  and  Random  House 
School  and  Library  Service.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  will  work  with 
J.  Willard  Colston,  vicepresident 
and  sales  manager  of  National 
Newspaper  Syndicate. 


Qyndicate 
O  entences 

iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiii^ 

The  42nd  annual  E&P  Syndi¬ 
cate  Directory  will  be  published 
as  a  second  section  of  E&P 
July  29.  All  listings  of  syndi¬ 
cates  and  their  features  and  all 
advertising  copy  should  be 
rushed  in  immediately. 

Marianne  Means,  who  writes 
a  Washington  political  column 
for  King  Features  Syndicate, 
spoke  June  28  on  “The  Presi¬ 
dency,  Politics  and  the  Press” 
at  the  Public  Affairs  Seminar  of 
the  American  Political  Science 
Association  at  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho. 

John  W.  Higgins,  president 
and  editor,  the  Ledger  Syndi¬ 
cate,  who  had  a  leg  amputated 
a  few  months  ago,  writes: 
“Well,  at  last  I  am  back  in  the 
saddle  and  rarin’  t*  go.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  spend  the  summer  on 
the  road  selling.”  Incidentally, 
Peter  Sheehan  has  left  the  post 
of  vicepresident  of  the  Ledger 
Syndicate. 

• 

Newsprint  Usage 
Is  At  Record  Rate 

U.S.  newsprint  consumption 
for  the  first  five  months  in  1967 
set  a  new’  record. 

New’spapers  reporting  to  the 
American  New’spaper  Publishers 
Association  consumed  616,005 
tons  of  newsprint  in  May,  or 
2%  under  628,436  tons  used  in 
May  1966  and  8%  over  the  570,- 
404  tons  consumed  in  May  1965. 
There  w’ere  four  Sundays  in 
May  1967,  and  five  Sundays  in 
each  May  1966  and  1965. 

In  first  five  months  of  1967 
ANPA  reporting  new’spapers 
consumed  2.862,662  tons  or 
1.7%  over  the  2,813,925  tons 
consumed  in  1966  period  and 
10.1%  over  the  2,600,952  tons 
used  in  1965  period. 

In  April,  on  the  basis  of  110 
cities  measured  by  Media 
Records,  the  average  daily  paper 
contained  47  pages  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  ran  to  156  pages. 

Production  of  new’sprint  in . 
North  America  during  May, 
1967  amounted  to  931,809  tons 
and  was  0.8%  under  that  in 
May,  1966.  Shipments  during 
the  month  totaled  989,306  tons 
and  were  0.6%  above  May,  1966 
volume. 

North  American  production  of 
4,540,293  tons  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1967  constituted 
an  historical  peak  for  this  period 
and  was  54,938  tons  or  1.2?t 
greater  than  in  1966. 
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Tribune,  Post  Form 


New  Book 

The  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Washington  Post  announced 
creation  of  a  major  new  book 
supplement  for  newspapers,  to 
be  known  as  Book  World. 

It  will  be  published  by  a  newly 
formed  corporation  as  successor 
to  both  Books  Today  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  Book  Week 
of  the  Washington  Post,  includ¬ 
ing  the  best  features  of  both 
publications. 

J,  Howard  Wood,  chairman  of 
the  Tribune  Company,  and 
Katharine  Graham,  president  of 
the  Washington  Post  Company, 
said  in  a  joint  announcement 
that  the  first  issue  of  Book 
World  will  be  published  for  dis¬ 
tribution  Sunday,  Sept.  10.  The 
staff  will  work  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  on  plans  for  the  new  sup¬ 
plement. 

Two  Managers 

Mrs.  Graham  and  Wood  also 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Frederick  M.  Shaine  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Book  World 
and  Thomas  Tincher  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Shaine,  present 
business  manager  of  Book 
Week,  has  been  part  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  staff  since  it  was  started 
in  1963.  Prior  to  that,  he  had 
been  associated  with  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Book  Re¬ 
view  for  10  years.  Tincher,  who 
recently  moved  to  New  York 
from  Chicago,  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Tribune  advertising 
staff  for  13  years,  specializing 
in  general  display  advertising. 

The  new  supplement  will  be 
distributed  weekly  with  the 
Sunday  editions  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  Washington 
Post  and  will  have  an  initial 
circulation  of  1,750,000  copies 
in  two  of  the  strongest  book 
markets  in  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  a  rotogravure  maga¬ 
zine  of  modern  design  and  of 
tabloid  size. 

“Book  World,  with  a  solid 
base  in  both  Washington  and 
Chicago,  will  be  able  to  draw 
on  the  resources  of  two  great 
newspapers  and  attract  the 
best  efforts  of  the  writers  and 
critics  who  shape  modern  Amer¬ 
ican  literary  life,”  said  Wood. 

National  OutIfKtk 

“What  we  are  starting  now 
is  not  ‘just  another  book  sup¬ 
plement'  but  a  national  book 
review  with  a  national  outlook,” 
Mid  Mrs.  Graham.  “We  want 
it  to  have  wide  appeal  and  high 
standards.  And  we  want  to 
make  it  the  best  in  the  U.S.” 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Magazine 

The  Chicago  Tribune  will 
continue  to  publish  Books  Today 
through  Sunday,  Sept.  3.  Book 
Week  will  continue  publication 
through  July  16.  In  the  seven- 
week  interim  between  July  16 
and  the  appearance  of  Book 
World,  the  Washington  Post 
will  publish  several  standard- 
size  pages  of  book  news  and  re¬ 
views  each  Sunday. 

Robert  Cromie,  book  editor  of 
the  Tribune  and  five-times-a- 
week  book  columnist,  and  Geof¬ 
frey  Wolff,  book  editor  of  the 
Post,  will  continue  in  their  re¬ 
spective  positions.  The  editor  of 
the  new  supplement  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

Baswd  in  New  York 

Book  World  will  have  its 
headquarters  in  New  York  City, 
but  the  address  of  its  offices  has 
not  been  selected.  Book  Week  is 
edited  in  the  old  World  Journal 
Tribune  Building,  but  the  new 
magazine  will  not  be  located 
there. 

Four  representatives  of  the 
two  newspapers  will  be  directors 
of  the  new  joint  corporation. 
They  are  James  J.  Daly,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 
Post;  Felix  J.  Tomei  Jr.,  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising,  Tribune ;  Richard 
Wald,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Post;  Thomas  Furlong,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor.  Trib¬ 
une. 

It’s  planned  that  the  book 
supplement  eventually  will  be 
sold  to  other  newspapers  across 
the  country  for  distribution  with 
Sunday  editions.  The  publishers 
explained  that  costs  must  be 
determined  after  publication  has 
been  in  progress  for  a  period 
before  prices  can  be  quoted  to 
other  newspapers.  They  said  in¬ 
quiries  about  plans  for  the  sup¬ 
plement  already  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Detroit,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Los  Angeles,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Seattle  and  several 
cities  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

It  was  said  advertising  rates 
will  be  based  low.  Spokesmen 
for  the  new  magazine  predicted 
it  eventually  will  have  the  larg¬ 
est  circulation  of  any  book  sup¬ 
plement  published.  The  latest 
announced  Sunday  circulation 
of  the  New  York  Times,  which 
publishes  the  New  York  Times 
Book  Review,  is  1,584,343. 

The  entire  staff  of  Book  Week 
will  be  retained  as  the  core  of 
the  new  magazine’s  staff,  it  was 
announced.  It  is  anticipated  that 
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many  present  book  reviewers 
for  both  Book  Week  and  Books 
Today  will  be  used  by  the  new 
publication. 

At  a  press  conference  Tues¬ 
day  at  the  Waldorf  Towers  in 
New  York,  directors  of  Book 
World  predicted  it  will  give 
generous  attention  to  paper¬ 
backs,  will  continue  critical  es¬ 
says  such  as  have  been  appear¬ 
ing  in  Book  Week  and  will 
carry  a  numerical  national  best 
seller  list  each  week.  The  maga¬ 
zine  will  be  in  black  and  white, 
but  color  may  be  used  in  spe¬ 
cial  issues. 

While  it  was  Mrs.  Graham 
and  Wood  who  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  establish  the  joint  cor¬ 
poration,  they  will  not  serve  as 
officers  of  it. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  have 
the  magazine  printed  in  two 
plants  to  save  shipping  copies 
across  the  entire  country,  it 
was  explained. 

• 

Vietnam  Reports 
Oflfered  by  CFS 

San  Francisco 

Chronicle  Feature  Syndicate 
is  distributing  Felix  Greene’s 
Vietnam  reports  in  an  eight 
part  series.  Three  Months  With 
the  Enemy.  His  own  pictures 
accompany  the  series. 

Greene’s  interviews  with 
Prime  Minister  Phan- Van-Dong, 
other  statesmen,  peasants.  Army 
officers,  European  doctors  and 
U.S.  Air  Force  prisoners  pro¬ 
vide  a  startling  perspective  on 
the  war,  said  Stanleigh  Arnold, 
CFS  manager. 

The  articles  were  first  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  The  syndication  be¬ 
gan  immediately. 

Greene  is  a  former  New  York 
bureau  chief  for  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Company.  He  is  the 
author  of  two  books.  Awakened 
China,  and  Vietnam,  Vietnam. 

• 

West  Coast  Colleges 
Appoint  Chairman 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Charles  E.  Marshall,  profes¬ 
sor  of  advertising,  has  been 
named  acting  chairman  of  the 
San  Jose  State  College  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  and  Adver¬ 
tising.  He  succeeds  Dwight  Ben- 
tel,  who  resigned  to  return  to 
full-time  teaching. 

Marshall,  on  sabbatical  leave 
to  study  advertising  trends  in 
Australia,  will  assume  his  new 
post  in  September. 

Gerson  Miller,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  San  Jose 
State,  has  been  selected  to  head 
the  new  journalism  department 
at  Western  Washington  State 
College,  Bellingham.  Miller  is  a 
former  promotion  manager  of 
the  San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times. 
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PROMOTION 


Giants’  A1  Sherman 
Makes  Clinics  Click 


By  George  Wilt 

Three  New  York  metropolitan 
area  daily  newspapers  have  just 
completed  successful  promotions 
with  area  high  school  football 
coaches,  and  with  the  same  co¬ 
sponsor:  The  New  York  Foot¬ 
ball  Giants. 

The  event  is  a  High  School 
Football  Coaches  Clinic,  and  the 
sponsors,  each  in  a  different  part 
of  the  metro  area,  were  News- 
day,  serving  the  Nassau-Suffolk 
County  area  of  Long  Island ; 
Westchester-Rockland  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  with  newspapers 
throughout  those  two  New  York 
counties  north  of  the  city;  and 
the  Passaic-Clifton  Herald 
News,  in  northern  New  Jersey, 

The  newspapers’  role  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  pro  footballeis  and  the 
scholastic  coaches  together  is 
somewhat  unusual,  considering 
the  position  taken  by  so  many 
newspapers  on  the  distinct  sep¬ 
aration  between  amateur  and 
professional  athletics.  The  idea 
for  the  clinic,  however,  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Giants,  in  an  effort 
to  promote  harmony  at  the 
coaching  level.  The  local  news¬ 
papers  were  quick  to  cooperate 
in  the  venture. 

“After  two  years,  we  feel  we 
certainly  have  achieved  our  pur¬ 
pose,”  said  Jim  Coker,  Giants’ 
promotion  manager,  “and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  program.” 

Basically,  the  promotion  works 
in  these  ways: 

1.  The  clinic  director  is  the 
Giants’  head  coach,  Allie  Sher¬ 
man,  twice  elected  the  National 
Football  League  Coach  of  the 
Year.  He  is  assisted  by  members 
of  the  Giant  coaching  staff. 
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Rather  than  lecture  on  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  pro  football,  Sher¬ 
man  and  his  aides  tell  how  they 
would  coach  on  the  high  school 
level,  creating  instant  rapport 
with  the  high  school  coaches  in 
attendance. 

2.  Clinic  sessions  run  an  aver¬ 
age  of  five  hours,  with  a  dinner 
or  buffet  supper  break. 

3.  Newspaper  co-sponsors  pro¬ 
mote  the  clinics  as  a  service  to 
the  high  school  coaches  and 
groups  within  its  readership 
area.  As  co-sponsor,  the  news¬ 
paper  solicits  clinic  topics  from 
the  participating  coaches,  and 
submits  them  to  Sherman,  who 
selects  the  most  popular  in  plan¬ 
ning  his  program.  The  news¬ 
paper  selects  the  site  for  the 
clinic  and  makes  all  arrange¬ 
ments,  promoting  the  news¬ 
paper’s  sports  department  as 
co-host. 

More  than  2,000  Attended 

One  indication  of  the  success 
of  the  clinics  has  been  the  at¬ 
tendance.  In  two  years,  the 
clinics  at  the  three  newspapers 
have  attracted  more  than  2,000 
high  school  varsity  and  junior 
varsity  coaches.  Also,  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  audience,  who 
have  indicated  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  writing  to  both  news¬ 
paper  and  football  sponsors, 
thanking  them  for  tips  on  coach¬ 
ing,  preparation,  conditioning, 
etc.  Each  of  the  newspapers  is 
planning  to  repeat  sponsorship 
again  next  year,  and  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier 
will  join  the  group  in  1968. 

(It’s  interesting  to  note  the 
diversity  of  participation,  with 
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an  under-100,000  circulation 
paper,  the  over-400,000  News- 
day,  and  the  medium-sized  group 
in  Westchester  County.  Also, 
that  the  New  Jersey  session  was 
held  at  a  high  school,  the  West¬ 
chester  Co.  affair  at  the  County 
Recreation  Center,  and  the  Long 
Island  clinic  at  Farmingdale 
campus  of  New  York  State 
University.) 

Bob  Zellner,  Newsday’s  Sports 
Director,  summed  up  coach 
Sherman’s  attitude  in  a  quote  in 
his  column  in  the  Long  Island 
newspaper.  “To  be  a  football 
coach,  you’ve  got  to  enjoy  your 
work,”  Sherman  said.  “There’s 
more  to  coaching  football  than 
dollars  and  cents.  I’m  a  football 
coach  12  months  a  year.  That’s 
why  our  coaching  staff  is  offer¬ 
ing  its  services  to  help  high 
school  coaches.” 

That’s  the  right  attitude.  And 
the  sponsoring  newspapers  have 
the  right  attitude,  too. 

With  the  rapid  growth  and 
increasing  popularity  of  pro 
football.  Giant  officials  expressed 
a  hope  that  their  success  with 
New  York  area  newspapers 
might  motivate  other  teams  to 
work  with  local  newspapers  in 
similar  programs. 

KID  KLASSIFIEDS— More 
than  1,500  youngsters  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  and  News  11th  annual 
Kids  Classified  Section.  Each 
youngster  was  allowed  a  free 
five-line  ad  which  appeared  for 
three  days.  Ads  were  in  two 
categories,  seeking  jobs,  or  to 
sell  or  swap  personal  belong¬ 
ings.  Some  656  sought  jobs, 
while  895  participated  in  the 
“sell  or  swap.” 

Following  publication,  the 
Mercury  and  News  surveyed  the 
youngsters  who  sought  jobs  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program.  Some  50.8%  re¬ 
ported  obtaining  work  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  “Jobs  Wanted”  cate¬ 
gory,  a  1.6%  gain  above  last 
year’s  total.  Those  reporting 
receiving  job  inquiries  increased 
to  75.8%,  compared  to  68.8%  a 
year  ago. 

As  might  be  expected,  youngs¬ 
ters  16-and-over  were  the  most 
successful,  with  57.1%  obtain¬ 
ing  jobs.  All  age  groups  reported 
getting  from  one  to  three  calls. 
39.3%  of  high  school  juniors  and 
seniors  reported  getting  more 
than  six  calls,  with  19.7%  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  and 
6.4%  of  those  in  grade  eight  and 
below  getting  that  many. 

BASEBALL  CLINICS— The 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  re¬ 
cently  capped  a  double-header 
baseball  promotion  for  the 
second  straight  year.  The  first 
event,  a  Boys  Baseball  Clinic, 
drew  10,678  youngsters  to  Busch 
Stadium.  The  follow-up,  a  ladies 


Baseball  Clinic,  attracted  10,762. 
Members  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardi¬ 
nals  participated  in  both  events, 
showing  the  kids  how  it  is  done 
(and  showing  the  ladies  why  it 
is  done).  Attendance  prizes  were 
awarded  at  both  events,  .and 
ladies  attending  the  Clinic  were 
presented  with  a  Red  Bird  paper 
hat,  compliments  of  Downtown 
St.  Louis,  Inc.,  and  the  Cardi¬ 
nals.  Bob  Bumes,  executive 
sports  editor,  w’as  host  at  both 
affairs. 

*  *  * 

INVOLVEMENT— A  24-page 
booklet  released  this  w’eek,  tells 
the  story  of  the  “happy  triangle” 
formed  by  Solow’/Wexton  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  its  clients,  and 
readers  of  the  New  York  Timet.  \ 
The  booklet  tells  of  the  success 
of  advertising  of  Carlsberg  Beer, 
Vita  Herring,  House  of  Chan, 
Lane  Tobacco,  No-Cal,  Nether¬ 
lands  Flower-bulb  Institute, 
ILGWU,  and  Lampette.  Copies 
of  the  booklet  are  available  from 
Mark  Senigo  of  the  Times. 

«  *  * 

JOURNALISM  AWARDS- 
Morristown  (N.  J.)  Daily 

Record  reports  that  it  has  pre¬ 
sented  two  $200  aw’ards  for 
ability,  service  and  performance 
in  high  school  journalism,  plus 
Certificates  of  Merit  to  outstand¬ 
ing  young  journalists  in  seven¬ 
teen  high  schools  in  the  Morris 
County  area. 

*  *  V 

COLOR — A  brochure  pro¬ 
moting  ROP  Color  advertising 
from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
Deseret  News  shows  their  rank¬ 
ing  among  morning  newspapers, 
evening  papers,  and  in  total 

color  linage. 

«  *  * 

PEANUTS  —  Newsday 
(Garden  City,  N.  Y.)  has  inau¬ 
gurated  a  new  campaign  of 

truck  and  railway  station 
posters,  doorknob  hangers  and 
other  promotion  pieces  featuring 
“Peanuts.”  Copy  reads  “Get 
Newsday  for  Peanuts  every  day. 
Still  Only  5c.” 

• 

Public  Services 
Department  Created 

Marion,  Ind. 

Publisher  Richard  B.  Thomas 
has  announced  the  creation  of  a 
new  Public  Services  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  afternoon  Chron¬ 
icle,  morning  Leader-Tribunt 
and  Sunday  Chronicle-Tribune. 
The  new  department  w’ill  be 
headed  by  I.  A.  Myers,  Chron¬ 
icle-Tribune  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  20  years. 

An  Iowa  man,  Ronald  Bayer, 
has  been  named  the  new  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Bayer  started  his 
career  in  the  newspaper  distri¬ 
bution  field  in  Detroit  in  1956. 
He  has  been  circulation  manager 
of  the  Burlington  Hawk-Eye. 
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Private  Espionage 
Probed  Nazi  News 


By  Joy  Schaleben 

In  countries  where  govern¬ 
ments  rigidly  control  informa¬ 
tion,  it’s  no  secret  that  a  foreign 
correspondent  builds  up  a  net¬ 
work  of  reliable  informers. 

However,  few  people  ever 
really  know  the  details  of  a 
newsman’s  informer-system. 
Who  the  informers  are.  How 
the  correspondent  contacts 
them.  What  specific  information 
is  learned.  How  confidential  in¬ 
formation  is  used.  What  risks 
are  involved  for  newsmen  and 
informer. 

A  man  who  knows  most  of  the 
answers  is  Louis  P.  Lochner, 
now  80.  He  lives  quietly  in  Fair 
Haven,  New  Jersey,  with  his 
wife,  Hilde.  His  mode  of  living 
these  days  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  30  years  ago  when  he 
headed  the  Associated  Press  in 
Nazi  Germany. 

In  recalling  his  AP  work  in 
Berlin,  Lochner  said  the  Nazis 
were  particularly  sensitive  to 
stories  which  showed  the  short¬ 
comings  or  harshness  of  Hitler’s 
Germany.  He  and  his  staff  used 
their  combined  judgment  to  re¬ 
vise  those  stories  unfavorable  to 
the  regime,  until  they  could  see 
no  factual  ground  for  challenge. 
Yet,  no  matter  how  carefully 
Lochner  worded  certain  stories, 
he  sometimes  left  the  office  with 
the  uneasy  feeling  that  the  next 
morning  Nazi  officials  would 
threaten  him  with  ejection. 

To  harrass  Lochner,  as  well  as 
other  foreign  newsmen,  the 
Nazis  usually  called  after  mid¬ 
night  to  deliver  their  reprimands 
and  announce:  “Herr  Lochner 
has  written  a  story  displeasing 
to  the  regime.  Report  at  the 
Propaganda  Ministry  at  10  a.m., 
the  Foreign  Ministry  at  11  a.m. 
and  the  Defense  Ministry  at 
1  p.m.’’ 

Nazi  ‘Dunce'  Chair 

These  inconvenient  reporting 
hours,  Lochner  said,  w’ere 
always  the  same.  “I  usually  had 
to  wait  about  a  half  hour  out¬ 
side  each  ministry  for  my  ‘ap¬ 
pointment’,”  he  recalled.  “How¬ 
ever,  I  soon  learned  to  use  the 
time  I  spent  in  the  ‘dunce’  chair 
to  carefully  write  my  next  dis¬ 
patch.” 

In  Hitler’s  New  Order,  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  worked 
under  a  system  of  self-censor¬ 
ship — a  system  which  kept  the 
foreign  newsman  constantly 
jittery.  Under  German  espionage 
laws,  any  foreign  correspondent 


could  be  expelled  for  a  dispatch 
displeasing  to  the  regime. 

Many  correspondents  were 
thrown  out;  Lochner  was  not. 
Lochner’s  orders  from  AP  news 
executives,  were:  Stay  in.  Tell 
as  much  of  the  truth  as  possible 
without  being  ousted. 

Lochner  joined  AP  in  1924 
and  became  Berlin  bureau  chief 
in  1928.  He  stayed  in  Nazi  Ber¬ 
lin  longer  than  any  other  for¬ 
eign  correspondent — ^until  Ger¬ 
many  declared  war  on  the  U.S. 
Dec.  11,  1941.  He  then  was  in¬ 
terned  in  Bad  Nauheim  for  five 
months  along  with  14  other 
American  correspondents  and  97 
other  Americans. 

During  his  years  in  Germany 
he  became  an  authoritative  re¬ 
porter  and  interpreter  of  news 
in  central  Europe.  In  1939  he 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  “Dis¬ 
tinguished  Foreign  Correspond¬ 
ence.” 

If  Lochner  had  relied  only  on 
handouts  and  carefully  screened  ~ 
information  at  official  press  con¬ 
ferences,  AP  dispatches  would 
have  been  not  only  incomplete 
but  actually  misleading  and  even 
untrue. 

In  1939  when  Adolf  Hitler 
came  to  power,  Lochner  realized 
the  necessity  for  building  his 
own  private  espionage  system. 
This  system  may  be  one  of  the 
most  extensive  a  new’spaperman 
w'orking  in  a  dictatorship  ever 
devised. 

Recruiting  “spies”  created  a 
moral  problem  for  Lochner. 
“Under  no  circumstances,  I  de¬ 
cided,  must  I  endanger  the 
sources  of  my  news,”  he  said  in 
an  interview.  In  Naziland  many 
informants  went  to  prison  or 
death.  But,  as  far  as  Lochner 
knows,  none  of  his  informants 
were  ever  caught  as  a  result  of 
a  slip-up. 

Billard  Hall  ArreM 

One  of  his  most  valuable 
“spies”  was  a  young  German 
journalist  who  supplied  him 
with  Propaganda  Minister 
Joseph  Goebbels’s  secret  press 
instructions  in  1935.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  one  of  the  European  re¬ 
cipients  published  the  complete  [ 
text  of  a  full  day’s  output  ofj 
the  press  directives.'  The  Ge¬ 
stapo  shadowed  the  journalist 
and  one  day  arrested  him  as  h'" 
was  about  to  slip  a  manuscript 
to  a  British  newsman  in  a  bil-i 
lard  hall. 

It  w’asn’t  until  1940  that. 


Lochner  once  again  was  able  to 
obtain  the  verbatim  text  of 
GoebbeTs  press  directives.  His 
new  supplier  was  another  disil¬ 
lusioned  German  newsman. 

To  a  foreign  correspondent 
those  secret  press  directives 
were  valuable. 

“Knowing  the  actual  facts  as 
told  to  the  German  press  under 
pledge  of  secrecy,”  Lochner  ex¬ 
plained,  “often  saved  me  from 
cabling  untrue  news  and  on  the 
other  hand,  often  alerted  me  to 
situations  that  were  worth  in¬ 
vestigating  with  a  view  to  legi¬ 
timate  publication.” 

Lochner’s  spies  were  not 
paid.  He  did  not  want  reports 
possibly  colored  for  personal 
gain. 

Lochner’s  informants  included 
“many  innocents,  even  some 
highly-placed  Nazis,  who  did  not 
realize  that  they  were  revealing 
secrets ;  disillusioned  former 
Hitler  enthusiasts;  reliable  fel¬ 
low  journalists  who,  not  being 
competitors,  exchanged  informa¬ 
tion  with  me ;  hold-over  civil  and 
military  career  officers  from 
Weimer  Republic  and  German 
Empire  days  who  bored  from 
within  to  rid  their  fatherland  of 
the  Nazi  plague,  and  foreign 
diplomats  and  other  knowledge- 
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able  foreigners  living  in  Ger¬ 
many.” 

Lochner  at  times  played  the 
“James  Bond”  game  of  spying 
like  an  expert.  One  informant 
from  his  clergy  friends,  a  de¬ 
vout  Catholic,  Dr.  Alfred  Mehl- 
hemmer,  sometimes  announced 
himself  over  the  telephone  as 
Lochner’s  tailor  coming  to  fit  his 
suit.  Other  times  on  hearing 
Lochner’s  voice,  he  would  ask, 
“Isn’t  this  Herr  Schultz?”  To 
Lochner’s  negative  he  would 
respond,  “Wrong  number,”  then 
hang  up. 

“This  little  signal,”  Lochner 
explained,  “meant  that  he  was 
telephoning  from  the  public 
booth  directly  opposite  my  home 
and  that  he  wanted  me  to  unlock 
the  front  door  so  that  he  could 
slip  in  without  being  seen.” 

One  of  Lochner’s  more  famous 
spies  is  today  a  world-renown 
rabbi.  Dr.  Maz  Nussbaum.  In 
Nazi  Berlin  the  rabbi  used  to 
tell  Lochner  about  evacuations 
from  Jewish  homes  and  of  de¬ 
portations  of  thousands  to  con¬ 
centration  camps  kept  quiet  by 
Goebbels. 

Naturally  Nazi  press  officials 
reprimanded  Lochner  for  his  re¬ 
porting  of  these  cases,  but 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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as  a  loyal  American  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  his  duty  to  inform  the 
U.S.  Embassy. 

“At  the  American  Embassy 
the  head  of  its  military  mission, 
Colonel  William  D,  Hohenthal, 
assured  me  again  and  again  that 
Washington  was  most  grateful 
for  this  service,”  Lochner  said. 

Although  getting  confidential 
information  was  difficult,  ex- 
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ROBERT  L.  BOYLE,  vicepresident  of  Hudson  Dispatch,  Union  City, 
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PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


Linage 
For  May 


AKRON,  OHIO 

BMCon  Journal-*  2,840,003 

§8*acon  Journal-S  .  1,080,601 

Grand  Total  .  3,920,604 

ALRANY,  N.Y. 

•Knick*rbock*r-N*w$-*  1,688,479 

Tlmts  Union-m  .  1,463,827 

§Tim*s  Union-S  .  991,413 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribuna-m  .  4,369,891  4,062,076 

Tribun*-S  .  1,956,220  2,479,395 

tOaily  N*ws-*  .  2,352,276  2,279,460 

Amtrican-*  .  1,249,826  1,119,933 

Am*rican-5  .  594,862  677,535 

Sun-Timaj-m  .  2,452,983  2,244,175 

§Sun-Tim*s-S  .  1,209,151  1,343,928 

Grand  Total  . 14,185,209  14,206,502 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad; 
Tribuna-m  1967—4,369,891  includas  613,371 
linas;  1966—4,062,076  includas  472,469  linas. 
S  1967—1,956,220  includas  374,791  linas; 
1966—2,479,395  includas  542,539  linas.  5un- 
Tim*s-S  1967—1,209,151  includas  229,688 
linas;  1966—1,343,928  includas  219,393  linas. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,607,044  2,483,480 

tEnquir*r-S  .  1,434,608  1,609,797 

Post  &  Tim*$-Star-a  ...  2,699,957  2,483,681 

Grand  Total  .  6,741,609  6,576,958 

NOTE:  Post  8  Timas-Star-a  1967-2,699,- 
957  includas  35,900  linas  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vartising. 


Classification 
Retail  (Including 
Dept.  Store) 

May  . 

April 

Year  to  date 
Department  Stores 


ALIUQUERQUE,  N.M. 

Journal-m  1,918,976  2,055,410  Grand  Total  .  6 

tJournal-S  .  629,573  722,998  NOTE:  Post  8  Timas-S' 

fribuna-a  .  1,928,076  2,065,123  957  includas  35,900  linas 

'  —  - .  vartising. 

Grand  Total  .  4,476,625  4,843,531 

ATLANTA,  GA.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Constitution-m  .  2,630,715  2,492,815  Plain  Daclar-m  .  3,026,645  3,302,859 

Journal-a  .  3,275,512  3,135,091  fPlain  D*al*r-S  .  1,620,151  2,052,769 

Journal  8  Constitution-S  1,292,444  1,550,700  Prass-e  .  3,464,563  3,400,787 

Grand  Total  .  7,198,671  7,178,606  Grand  Total  .  8,111,359  8,756,415 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad:  NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad; 

Journal-e  1967 — 3,275,512  includas  96,723  Plain  0*al*r-S  1967 — 1,620,151  includas  35,- 
linas;  1966—3,135,091  includas  63,643  linas.  898  linas;  1966—2,052,769  includas  5,233 
viTv  u  ■  1967—3,464.563  includas  487,- 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J.  990  linas;  1966-3,400,787  includas  342,526 

Pr*ss-m  .  1,125,492  1,007,252  i:.,. 

•Pr*ss-S  .  324,862  338,000 

Grand  Total  . 1,450,354  1,345,252 

BALTIMORE  MD. 

iN*ws-Am*rican-S  ...'705,201  871,268 

N*ws-Am*rican-a  .  1.687.951  1.583.102 

Sun-m  .  1,793,159  1,762,410  — 

Sun-a  .  2,508,586  2,490,741 

tSun-S  .  1,653,802  2,045,957  AiIYI 

Grand  ToteJ  .  8,348,699  8,753,478 

BANGOR,  ME.  (Compiled  by  EDITOI 

Naws-m  .  1,125,957  1,095,440 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Prass-e  .  1,652,664  1,536,719  Classification 

§Prass-S  .  475,851  525,723  Rptail  tlncludiner 

. D%t.  StorT 

Grand  Total  .  2,646,788  2,605,130 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA.  AnnI 

Po$t.H*rald-m  .  1,182,756  1,210,654  *.  j  i. 

N*ws-a  .  2,073,070  2,099,327  Tear  to  date 

tNaws-S  .  747,026  1,025,232 

-  -  Department  Stores 

Grand  Total  .  4,002,852  4,335,213 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad;  May  . 

Naws-a  1967 — 2,073,070  includes  67,685  linas;  Anril 

1966-2,009,327  includas  52,526  linas. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record  Am*rican-d  ...  756,850  856,172  nonprni 

Adv*rtis*r-S  .  411,087  532,533  general 

Sloba-a  .  1,931,663  2,040,250 

Sloba-m  .  2,008,755  1,983,274  I  -i . 

|Glob*-S  .  1,751,811  2,264,397  April  .... 

H*rald-m  .  1,264,636  1,378,179  Year  to  date 

tH*rald-S  .  1,029,666  1,409,002 

Travalar-a  .  1 ,493,582  1,565,529  Automotive 

Grand  Total  . 10,648.050  12,029,336  May 

^  .  BUFFALO.  N.Y.  April  !!!!.! 

Courier  Expr*ss-m  ....  1,442.131  1,507,316  Year  to  date 

tCouriar  Enprass-S  ....  1,135,144  1,321,629  ^ 

tEvaning  N*ws-a  .  3,053,548  3,149,533 

Grand  Total  .  5,630,823  5,978,478  ,, 

.  NOTE:  Evening  Naws-a  1966—3,149,533  l«ay  . 

includas  64,260  linas  of  part-run  advartis-  April  . 

Year  to  date 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Couriar-Post-a  .  2,232,256  2,153,120  Total  Display 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

Nf*»-*  .  1,502,185  1,504,913  I  -i . 

Obsarvar-m  .  2,251,479  2,199,892  April  ....... 

iObsarvar-S  .  735,242  886,931  Year  tO  date 

Total  . 4,488,906  4,591,736  Classified 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Th*  linage  tabulation  shown  her*  have  . 

fO'i'Pilad  by  Madia  Records,  Inc.  for  April  ....... 

aiclusiv*  publication  by  Editor  &  Pub-  Year  tO  date 

Ijshar.  They  may  not  b*  printed  or  pub- 

M:dia"R':cordr'’lnc'  Total  Advertising 

bcapt  where  other  figures  are  spacifi-  Masr 

eally  shown  th*  following  footnotes  apply  a 

to  Madia  Records.  May  1967  Linages  April  ....... 

•  ncludas  30.645  linas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  Year  to  date 

I  ncludes  28,362  linas  THIS  WEEK  *  cao  i  J  • 

SIncludas  26,745  linqas  PARADE.  * 'he  E4P  Index  i$  an 

#lnclud*s  67,915  lines  WEEKEND. _ 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-*  .  3,036,050  3,006,623 

Dispatch-S  .  1,454,051  1,787,893 

Citiian-Journal-m  .  1,173,735  1,233,198 

Grand  Total  .  5,663,836  6,027,714 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

Naws-m  .  3,187,425  2,945,470 

tN*ws-S  .  924,660  1,181,093 

Timas  Harald-a  .  3,653,362  3,205,084 

§Tim*s  H*rald-S  .  1,085,838  1,208,057 

Grand  Total  .  8,851,285  8,539,704 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad; 
Timas  Harald-a  1967 — 3,653,362  includes 
332,912  linas;  1966—3,205,084  includas  231,- 
544  lines.  Timas  H*rald-S  1967 — 1,085,838 
includas  74.132  linas;  1966—1,208,057  in¬ 
cludas  24,100  linas.  Naws-a  1967 — 3,187,425 
includas  175,000  linas;  1966—2,945,470  in¬ 
cludas  26,440  linas.  N*ws-S  1967-924,660 
includas  41,900  lines;  1966—1,181,093  in¬ 
cludes  45,300  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-H*rald-m  . 2,676,871  2,456,398 

Naws-a  .  2,792,499  2,520,142 

§N*ws-S  .  734,648  818,238 

Grand  Total  .  6,204,018  5,794,778 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Naws-m  ....  2,796,280  2,525,923 
SRocky  Mt.  N*ws.5  ....  533,623  512,442 

Post-*  .  3,374,241  3,188,314 

Post-S  .  1,123,230  1,295,738 

Grand  Total  .  7.827,374  7,522,417 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included; 
Post-a  .1967—3.374,241  includes  .313,177 
lines;  1966—3,188,314  includes  273,709  linas. 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 52  Cities  Report) 


General 


Automotive 

May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date 

F'inancial 

May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date 

Total  Display 

May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date 


Gain/ 

*E&P 

1967 

1966 

Loss  % 

Index 

168,107,000 

166,198,000 

101.1 

110.3 

163,758,000 

150,973,000 

108.5 

114.4 

748,192,000 

720,533,000 

103.8 

112.9 

58,437,000 

59,378,000 

98.4 

107.9 

59,711,000 

53,677,000 

111.2 

117.3 

258,738,000 

249,491,000 

103.7 

112.2 

29,322,000 

31,494,000 

93.1 

98.5 

28,913,000 

27,195,000 

106.3 

107.4 

127,029,000 

125,602,000 

101.1 

104.0 

16,472,000 

18,690,000 

88.1 

97.9 

15,639,000 

16,044,000' 

97.5 

101.2 

70,284,000 

76,820,000 

91.5 

102.3 

5,585,000 

5,461,000 

102.3 

117.0 

5,750,000 

6,576,000 

87.4 

101.8 

29,475,000 

30,415,000 

96.9 

108.0 

219,486,000 

221,843,000 

98.9 

107.7 

214,060,000 

200,788,000 

106.6 

108.8 

974,980,000 

953,370,000 

102.3 

110.0 

80,566,000 

87,029,000 

92.6 

108.7 

80,237,000 

81,627,000 

98.3 

117.1 

372,389,000 

391,262,000 

95.2 

111.8 

300,052,000 

308,872,000 

97.1 

107.4 

294,297,000 

282,415,000 

104.2 

112.6 

1,347,369,000 

1,344,632,000 

100.2 

110.7 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

R*gist*r-m  .  791.991  760,060 

Tribuna-a  .  1,429,280  1,216,506 

tR*gist*r-5  .  570,861  752,294 

Grand  Total  .  2,792,132  2,728,860 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad; 
Tribuna-a  1967 — 1,429,280  includas  78,034 
lines.  R*gist*r-5  1967-^70,861  includas  73,- 
407  linas;  1966—752.294  includas  12,847 

linas. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fra*  Pr*ss-m  .  2.054,686  1,987.553 

§Fr**  Press-S  .  616,110  842,903 

Naws-e  .  3,895,860  3,575,826 

tN*ws-S  . 1,549,711  2,057,092 

Grand  Total  .  8,116,367  8,463,374 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad; 
Fra*  Pr*ss-m  1967 — 2,054.686  includas  109,- 
204  linas;  1966—1.987.553  includas  98,809 

linas.  Fra*  Prass-S  IM7 — 616,110  includas 
75,186  linas;  1966—842,903  includas  56,815 
lines.  Naws-a  1967 — 3,8^,860  includas  416,- 
565  linas;  1966—3,575,826  includas  369,529 

linas.  N*ws-S  1967—1,549.711  includas  106,- 
223  linas;  1966-2,057,092  includas  289,731 

linas. 

ELMIRA.  N.Y. 

5tar  Gaxatte  t 

Advertis*r-d  .  1,056,958 

•Talagram-S  .  325,827 

Grand  Total  .  1,382,785 

EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Tim*$-m  .  1,538,147  1,510,372 

§Times-S  .  376,153  496,702 

H*rald-Post-e  .  1,563,075  1,494,279 

Grand  Total  .  3,477,375  3,501,353 

ERIE.  PA. 

Timas-e  .  1,650,075  1,576,585 

§Timas-News-S  .  570,446  611,647 

Grand  Total  .  2,220,521  2.188.232 

NOTE:  News-m  &  Times-*  are  sold  in 
optional  combination.  Linage  of  on*  edi¬ 
tion,  Times-*  is  shown. 

EVERETT,  WASH. 

Herald  *  .  1,633,062  1.242.652 

{Continued  on  page  44) 
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Users  of  the  MacDonald 
Classified  Service  get 
authoritative  answers  to 
questions  like  this. 

Harrison  C.  MacDonald 
&  Sons  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  225  Lafayotto,  lad. 

Serving  nawspopar  Cfouifiad 
Advartising  sMc*  1927 


May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date 


*  The  E&P  Index  is  an  average  of  the  five  past  years. 
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1947 


1947 


1944 

fNVws^  878,144  1.123,274 

Ksat.  .  379.407  380.122 

Grand  Total  3,979,931  4,047,432 

NOTE:  News-a  published  5  days  e>  week 
only. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gaiette-m  ' 

(Journal  Gaiette-S  ... 

News  Sentinel-e  .  2,442,077  2,244,923 

Grand  Total  .  4,882,308  4,445,722 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

rt:;:;:le*^,;:r i;roS;73g 

IStar^Tele^ram-S  781,027  1,^04,558 

Pr«s-1  .  183,082  202,549 

Grand  Total  .  5,218,487  5,384,534 

NOTE:  Press-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

.  1,874,500  1,777,003 

.  449,092  874.71 8 

Grand  TotaJ  .  2.545,592  2,453,721 

GARY.  IND.  . 

Post-Tribune-e  *'7??'953 

Post-Tribune-S  .  577,509  711,923 

Grand  Total  . 

NOTE:  Post-Tribune-e  1947 — 1, 942, 3^_  in¬ 
cludes  41,850  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  .  818,800  785,484 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Post- 
Star-m,  only  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

.  3,021,240  2,704,200 

fp“„!s  .  451.719  712,5% 

Grand  Total  .  3,472,959  3,418,794 

HACKENSACK.  N.J. 

Record-e  .  3.008,440  ,  2,^.389 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Record-e  1947—3.008,440  includes  5OT,340 
lines;  1944—2,444,389  includes  109.747  lines. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  . 

(Oourant-S  .  1,018,758  1,197,911 

Kse  .: . 2.t0*.5*7  2,549,971 

Grand  Total  .  5.513,484  5,441.799 


HONOLULU. 

Advertiser-m  . 

Star-Bulletin-e  . 

tStar-Bulletin  t 
Advertiser-S  . 


HAWAII 

1,870,125 
.  2.181.749 


1,870,457 

2.282,434 


545,413  490.471 


Grand  Total 


4,417,507  4,843,742 


HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  3,422,138  3,501,512 

Chronicle-S  .  1.249,210  1.502,185 

Po$t-m  .  3.050,139  2,752,559 

Po$t-S  .  927.455  1.148,581 

Grand  Total  .  8,848,942  8.904,837 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Chronicle-e  1947—3,422.138  includes  210,448 
lines;  1944—3,501,512  includes  279,457  lines. 
Chronicle-S  1947—1,249,210  includes  83,349 
lines;  1944—1,502,185  includes  134,203  lines. 
Post-m  1947-3,050,139  includes  183,389 
lines;  1944—2,752.559  includes  90,475  lines. 
Post-S  1947-927,455  includes  81,931  lines; 
1944—1,148,581  includes  117,857  lines. 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  2,391,414 

Star-m  .  2,333,425 

Star-S  .  1,172,288 


2.404.030 
2,397,415 
1.540.834 

Grand  Total  .  5,897,529  4,342,279 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  .  1,355,274  1,275,049 

(Clarion  Ledger  8 

News-S  .  371,985  479,215 

Daily  News-e  .  1,374,414  1,277,222 

Grand  Total  .  3,103,875  3,031,504 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  2,521,193  2,494,441 

Times-Union-S  .  747,015  935,411 

Journal-e  .  1,305,194  1,242,948 


Grand  Total 


....  4,573,402  4,874,840 


1947  1944 


JERSEY  CITY.  N.J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  .  1,495,539  1,502,429 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Jersey  Journal-e  1947 — 1,495,539  includes 
125,480  lines;  1944—1,502,429  Includes  91,295 
lines. 


Times-m 

Star-e 

fStar-S 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

.  2,279.180 

.  1,794,110 

.  1,011,395 


2,149,282 

1,952,998 

1,240,578 


Grand  Total  .  5,084,485  5,382,858 


KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  780,551 

News-Sentinel-e  .  1,305,734 

§News-Sentinel-S  .  429,439 


837,743 

1,315,844 

584,458 


Grand  Total  .  2,515,924  2,738,045 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-d  .  1,218,087 


1,278,504 


LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  ...  1,429,455 
lArkansas  Gaiette-S  ..  474,335 


1,288,742 

404,474 


Grand  Total  .  1,905,790  1,893,214 


LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independent 

(See  Note)  .  2,333,253 

§Press  Telegram-S  ....  495,701 


2,438,352 

824,084 


Grand  Total  .  3,028,954  3,244,434 

NOTE:  Independent-m  8  Press  Telegram-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Independent-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Independent-m  1947 — 2,333,253  includes 
223,974  lines;  1944—2,438.352  includes  310,- 
334  lines. 


LONG  ISLAND, 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  .  3, 

Newsday  Nc«sau-e  3, 


Grand  Total  .  4, 


N.Y. 

011,275  2,947,004 
099,754  3,008,538 


111,029  5,955,544 


Times-m 

Times-S 

Herald 

Herald 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

.  5,247,774  5,481,379 

...  3,005,195  4,174,019 

Examiner-e  _  2,144,703  2,259,425 

E>aminer-S  ...  599,244  818,835 


Grand  Total  . 11,018.934  12.733.858 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times-m  1947 — 5,247,774  includes  578,147 
lines;  1944—5,481,379  Includes  734.704  lines. 
Times-S  1947-3,005,195  includes  975,949 
lines;  1944—4.174,019  includes  1,400,719 
lines. 


Sun-e 

•Sun-S 


LOWELL.  MASS. 

.  1,114,404 

.  320,089 


1,100,492 

344,245 


Grand  Total  .  1,434,493  1,444,757 


Item-e 


LYNN,  MASS. 

.  898,917 


818,427 


MANCHESTER.  N.H. 


Union  Leader-d  .  940,952 

•News-S  .  240,803 


955,109 

270,130 


Grc-id  Total  .  1,201,755  1,225,239 

NOTE:  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  optional 
combination  with  the  following  Monday 
Union  Leader. 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  2,144,701  2,144,101 
Commercial  Appeal-S  841,425  1,102,084 
Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,792,481  1,599,832 


Grand  Total  .  4,798,807  4,848,017 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertsing  included; 
Press-Scimitar-e  1947 — 1,792,(81  includes  53,- 
751  lines;  1944—1,599.832  includes  72,507 
lines. 


Herald-m 
§Her^d-S 
News-e  .. 
News-S  . . 


MIAMI.  FLA. 

.  4,339,855  4,404,357 

.  1,511,470  1,938,773 

.  1,793,914  1,284,343 

.  543,311 


Grand  Total  .  7,445,241  8.172,784 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Herald-m  1947—4,339,855  includes  142,984 
lines;  1944—4,404.357  includes  153,511  lines. 
Herald-S  1947—1,511,470  includes  42,421 
lines;  1944 — 1,938,^3  includes  124,834  lines. 
News-e  1947—1,793.914  includes  55,440  lines. 

NOTE:  News-S  last  publication  July  24, 
1944. 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


Sentinel-m  .  1.451,441 

Journal-e  .  3,883,710 

fJournal-S  .  1,774,108 


Grand  Total  .  7.111,479 


1,247,744 

3,544,544 

2,152,984 


4,985,318 


1947  1944 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  2,129,033  1,977,598 

Star-e  .  3,471,257  3,154,083 

fTribune-S  .  1,418.087  1,844,040 


Grand  Total  .  7,218,377  4.997,721 

NOTE:  Part  run  cdvertising  included; 
Star-e  1947—3,471,257  includes  542,490  lines; 
1944 — 3,154,083  includes  554,588  lines. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 


Bee-e  .  1,047,844  1,054,953 

§Bee-S  .  233,407  319,053 

Grand  Total  . 1,301,271  1,374,004 


NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 

JtStar-e  .  3,222,497  3,034,105 

Gaiette-m  .  1,824,441  1,720,370 

La  Presse-e  .  3,314,800  3,117,474 

La  Patrie-S  .  87,745  149,381 


Grand  Total  . .  8.449.503  8,043,332 

NOTE:  Star-e  includes  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine  lincge. 

MORRISTOWN,  N.J. 

Record-e  .  914,339 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  1,000,421  1,043,403 

Star-m  .  943,494  982,317 

•Star-S  .  289,772  344,544 


Grand  Total  .  2,254,089  2,392,284 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  2,025,707  1,987,305 

Tennessean-m  .  1,943,534  1,943,854 

Tennessean-S  .  719,994  944,734 


Grand  Total  .  4,709,237  4,917,895 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  .  1.144,179  1,089,940 

§Standard-Times-S  _  343,323  372,159 


Grand  Total  .  1,509,502  1,442,099 

NOTE:  Part  run  adveHising  included; 
Standard-Times-e  1947 — 1,144,179  includes 

17,152  lines;  1944—1,089,940  includes  32,254 
lines. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  _  1,147,881  1,187,482 

Register-e  .  2,010,921  1,938,790 

Registers  .  940,145  1,120,848 

Register  &  Journal 

Courier-sat.  .  124,484  124,252 


Grand  Total  .  4,245,451  4,373,392 

N(3TE:  Journal  Courler-m  t  Register-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  3,474,387  3,459,709 

Times-Picayune-S  .  1,103,248  1,403,242 

States  &  Item-e  .  1,943,008  1.911,070 


Grand  Total  .  4,720,443  4,974,021 

NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

Times-m  .  3,903,755  3,797,392 

Times-S  .  3,515,245  4,239,488 

Herald  Tribune-m . 

Herald  Tribune-S  . 

News-m  .  2,385,395  2,284,915 

News-S  .  1,889,800  2,254,591 

Journal-American-e  _ 

Journal-American-S  _ 

Post-e  .  1,343,079  1,359,833 

Post-S  . 

World  Telegram  t  Sun-e 
World  Journal 

Tribune-e  .  295,732 

World  Journal  Tribune-S 


Grand  Total  . 13,353,024  13,940,419 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
News-m  1947—2,385,395  includes  1,233,435 
lines;  1944—2.284,915  includes  1,077,111 
lines.  News-S  1947 — 1,889,800  includes 
1,185,414  lines;  1944—2,254,591  includes 
1,432,452  lines.  World  Journal  Trib.-e  1947 
— 295,732  includes  18,314  lines. 

NOTE:  News-m  185,798,  News-S  70,249 
split  run  linage. 

NOTE:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Jour- 
nal-Amerlcan  and  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  merged  effective  April  25,  1944.  At 
which  time  a  strike  of  these  papers 
occurred.  Subsequently  it  was  announced 
on  August  15,  1944  that  the  Herald 
Tribune-m  would  cease  publication.  The 
World  Journal  Tribune,  e  t  S  started 
publication  Sept.  12,  1944. 

Last  edition  of  the  Post-S  May  8,  1944. 
The  e  edition  was  published  5  days  a 
week  prior  to  May  14,  1944,  on  which 
date  it  became  a  4-day  paper. 

New  York  Journal  Tribune  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  with  May  5,  1947  issue. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  ...  1,437,011  1,454,378 
tILong  Island  Press-S..  428,408  742,988 


Grand  Total  .  2,245,419  2,419,344 

EDITOR  8C 


1944 


NEW  YORK 

(EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA),  N.Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m.  378,059  334  713 
El  Diario-La  Prensa-S.  79,150  98,444 


Grand  Total  . 

. . .  457,209 

433,359 

NEWBURGH.  N.Y. 

News-e  . 

. . . .  984,888 

939,804 

NEWPORT 

NEWS,  VA. 

Press-m  . 

...  1,722,740 

1.715.243 

§Press-S  . 

....  489.404 

471,231 

Times-Herald-e  _ 

....  1,497,993 

1.539.850 

Grand  Total  . 

...  3,710,337 

3.924.324 

NIAGARA 

FALLS,  N.Y. 

Gazette-e  . 

....  1,134,517 

1,095,451 

•Gdzette-S  . 

.  ..  312,782 

397,854 

Grand  Total  _ 

....  1,447,299 

1.493.505 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledqer-Star-e  . 

....  2,148,443 

2,198,954 

Virqinian-Pilof-m 

. ..  2,494,257 

2,435.322 

fVirginlan-Pilot  8  Star-S  953,889 

1.217,940 

Grand  Total  .  5,814,789  4,052,214 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Ledqer-Star-e  1947  —  2,148,443  includes 
504,130  lines;  1944-2, 198.%4  includes 
547.454  lines.  Virg’nian-Pilot-m  1947— 
2,494,257  includes  475.749  lines;  1944- 
2,435,322  includes  470,855  lines.  Virginian- 
Pilot  8  Star-S  1947—953,789  includes 
149,593  lines;  1944—1,217,940  includes 
212,194  lines. 


NORWALK,  CONN 

.  1,392,744  1,393,841 


OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,413,717  2,551,027 

§Tribune-S  .  897,483  1,140,741 


Grand  Total  .  3,511,400  3,711,748 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,528,802  1,555,858 

Oklahoman-S  .  574,325  712,220 

Times-e  .  1,410,159  1,504,815 


Grand  Total  .  3,515,284  ,  3,774,893  j 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Okla^oman-m  1947 — 1,528,802  includes 
194,384  lines;  1944—1,555.858  includes 
145,591  lines  Times-e  1947—1,410.159  in¬ 
cludes  123.554  lines;  1944—1.504,815  in¬ 
cludes  I30.ni  lines. 


OMAHA.  NE8R. 

World-Herald-d  .  1,494,430  1,474,753 

World-Herald-S  .  978,857  1,139,497 


Grand  Total  .  2,473,287  2,814,250 

,  NOTE  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  m  8  e,  linage  of  only  one  edition,  e, 
is  shown. 


ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  2,937,402  2,894,411 

Sentinel-S  .  1,041,137  2,241,411 

Star-e  .  3,100,929  2,735,424 


Grand  Total  .  7,099,448  4,873,448 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Sentinel-m  1947—2,937,402  Includes  899,484 
lines;  1944 — 2,894,411  includes  741,994  lines. 
Sentinel-S  1947—1041,137  includes  341,229 
lines;  1944—1,241,411  includes  434,183  lines. 
Star-e  1947-3,100.929  includes  759,133 
lines;  1944—2,735,424  includes  401,211  lines. 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

Times-e  .  2,182,140  1,925,984 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,134,401  1,181,434 

§lndependent-Star 

News-S  .  328,445  452,144 

Independenf-m  .  1,081,341  1,145,423 


Grand  TotaJ  .  2,544,427  2.779.405 

PATERSON,  N.J. 

Call-m  .  919,470  484,401 

PAWTUCKET,  R.l. 

Times-e  .  1.131,702  1,004,574 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See 

Note)  .  1,804.279  1.744,508 

SJournal-Star-S  .  578,843  4l8.9n 


Grand  Total  .  2,383  142  2,385.481 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  8  Journal  Star-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edtion — Journal-Star-o— is  shown. 
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PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

•ull.tin-e  .  3,088,556  3,296,150 

♦BuHetin-S  .  1,016,417  1,317,314 

Inquiror-m  .  2,258,057  2,368,274 

Kr«r-S  .  2,070,582  2,366,829 

.  1,182,210  1,134,040 

Grd.nd  Total  .  9,615,822  10,482,607 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartiting  included; 
Bulletin-e  1967—3,088,556  includes  352,132 
lines'  1966 — 3,296,150  includes  595,847  lines; 
Bullelin-S  1967—1,016.417  includes  358,441 
lines'  1966 — 1,317,314  includes  401,042  lines. 
Inauirer-m  1967—2,258,057  includes  207,532 
lines'  1966 — 2,368,274  includes  244.947  lines. 
Inguirer-S  1967—2,070,582  includes  537,081 
lines-  1966—2,366,829  includes  399,488  lines. 


Republic-m 

Republic-S 

Gaiette-e 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

.  3,080,564 

.  911,547 

.  3.068,193 


3,120,182 

1,111,087 

3,142,336 


Grand  Total  .  7,060,304  7,373,605 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ...  1,832,796  1,894,570 

tGlobe-Democrat-we  676,755  875,583 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,963,587  2,756,746 

§Post.Dispatch-S  .  1,537,968  2,000,495 


Grand  Total  .  7,011,106  7,527,394 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Globe-Democrat-m  1967 — 1,832,796  includes 
329,753  lines;  1966—1,894,570  includes 
291,842  lines.  Post-Dispatch-e  1967 — 2,963,- 
587  includes  366,917  lines;  1966—2,756,746 
includes  207,506  lines.  Globe-Democrat-m 
published  5  week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,227,070  1,312,454 

kPioneer  Press-S  .  948,438  1,192,362 

Dispatch-e  .  2,368,842  2,319,814 


Grand  Total  .  4,544,350  4,824,630 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Dispatch-e  1967 — 2,368,842  includes  318,600 
lines;  1966—2,319,814  includes  265,879 
lines. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gaz  &  Sun-Tel.m.  1,491,127  1,605,105 

Pr,ss-e  .  2,744,925  2,651,165 

|Press-S  .  1,278,160  1,445,818 


Grand  Total  . 

....  5,514,212 

5,702.088 

PLAINFIELD,  N.J. 

Courier-News-e  ... 

....  1,553,212 

1,512,157 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  . 

....  2,784,590 

2,814,028 

ItOregonian-S  - 

....  971,409 

1,203,896 

Ortgon  Journal’e  . 

. . . .  973,578 

935,853 

Grand  Total  .... 

....  4,729,577 

4,953,777 

NOTE:  Part  run 

advertising 

included; 

Oregon  Journal-e 

1967—973,578 

includes 

SO.IU  lines;  1966 — 935,853  includes  45,956 

lines. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.l. 

Bulletin-e  . 

....  2,387,847 

2,086,021 

Journal-m  . 

....  2,164,906 

1,999,189 

fJournal-S  . 

....  1,089,939 

1,266,286 

Grand  Total  .... 

....  5.642.692 

5,351,496 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  ....  1,568,114  1,433,172 
§Eagle-S  .  443,799  505,348 


Grand  Total  .  2,011,913  1,938,520 

NOTE:  Eagle-e  &  Times-m  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition  Eagle-e  is 
shown. 


RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note)  .  1.759,672  1,727,538 

§Press-Enterprise-S  ....  379,983  524,852 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Times-m  .  2,376,739  2,427,134 

§Times-S  .  694,538  893,257 

Independent-e  .  1,291,634  1,178,534 


Grand  Total  .  4,363,111  4,498,925 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  inciuded; 
Times-m  1967—2,376,739  includes  197,660 
lines;  1966—2,427,134  includes  269,943  lines. 
Times-S  1967-^94,538  inciudes  46,767  lines; 
1966—893,257  includes  92,876  lines. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  2,337, i65  2,270,618 

(Tribune-S  .  721,811  873,563 

Deseret  News-e  .  2,327,537  2,247,822 


Grand  Total  .  5,386,513  5,392,003 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Express-m  .  2,165,569  1,880,742 

tExpress-News-S  .  847,061  895,444 

Express-News-sat .  318,255  280,513 

News-e  .  2,209,303  1,894,515 

Light-e  .  2,244,955  1,975,632 

§Light-S  .  1,149,498  1,196,791 

Light-sat .  201,473  195,684 


Grand  Total  .  9,136,114  8,319,321 

NOTE:  Expre$s-m,  News-e  S  Light-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  2,070,510  1,816,136 

§Sun-Telegram-S  .  507,881  662,113 


Grand  Total  .  2,578,391  2,438,249 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Sun-m  1967 — 2,070,510  includes  72,248  lines; 

1966— 1,816,136  includes  58,823  lines.  Sun-S 

1967 —  507,881  includes  I4,6cf9  lines.  Sun-m  & 
Telegram-e  are  sold  in  optional  combina¬ 
tion.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Sun-m  is 
shown. 


Grand  Total  .  2,139,655  2,252,390 

NOTE:  Enterprise-m  S  Press-e  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Enter¬ 
prise-m  is  shown.  Press-Enterprise  1967 — 
1,759,672  includes  38,163  lines  of  Part-Run 
^vertising.  Press-Enterprise  1966 — i, 727, 538 
includes  44,595  lines  of  Part-Run  adver¬ 
tising. 


ROANOKE.  VA. 


Times-m  .  1,430,140  1,320,844 

§Times-S  .  425,789  440,164 

World-News-e  .  1,473,808  1,349,302 


Grand  Total  .  3,329,737  3,110,310 


Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  .  2,101,497  2,144,659 

tDemocrat  & 

Chronicle-S  .  1.139,503  1,268,274 

Times-Union-e  .  2,562,419  2,577,399 


Grand  Total  .  5,803,419  5,990,332 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,067,027  2,235,140 

§Union-S  .  917,772  1,099,712 

Tribune-e  .  2,836.069  2,891,026 


Grand  Total  .  5,820.868  6,225,878 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,300,730  2,599,470 

Examiner-e  .  2,402,724  2,724,964 

Examiner  ft 

Chronicle-S  .  1,032,349  1,287,315 


Grand  Total  . '5,735,803  6,611,749 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  3,537,282  3,531,397 

News-e  .  3,551,453  3,463,158 

t§Mercury-New$-S  .  837,756  1,075,556 


Grand  Total  .  7,926,491  8,070,111 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Mercury-m  1967—3.537.282  includes  256,379 
lines;  1966 — 3,531,397  includes  300,055  lines. 
News-e  1967—3,551,453  includes  256,379 
lines;  1966 — 3,463,158  includes  300,055  lines. 


ROCKFORD,  ILL 

(See  Note)  .  1,542,994  1.403,766 

'f-S  .  563,868  772,015 


Star 


SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e.  1,710,972  1,670,322 


Total  .  2,106,862  2,l75,7f 

_  NOTE:  Star-m  ft  Register-Republic-e  sol 
in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one  editio 
—Star-m— is  shown.  Star-m  published  fiv 
week  days  only,  excluding  Monday. 


Bee-e 


5Bee-S  . 
Union-m 
*Union-S 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

.  2,506,662  2,657,086 

.  705,294  935,349 

.  1,133,096  882,642 

.  203,101  265,628 


SANTA  ANA,  CALIF. 

Register  (See  Note)  ..2,825,886 


(Register-S  .  '775,049 

Grand  Total  .  3,600,935 


NOTE:  R^ister-e  ft  Register-m  sold  only 
in  cobination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Register-e  it  shown. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.Y. 

Gaiette-m  .  1.673,397  1,618,103 

'Union  Star-e  .  1,096,936  1,017,592 


Grand  Total  . 4,S50,I53  4,740,705  Grand  Total  .  2,770,333  2,635,695 

editor  8c  publisher  for  July  1,  1967 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 


Post-Intelligencer-m  ... 

1,811,262 

1,643,354 

§Post>lntelligencer-S 

519,724 

605,460 

Times-e  . 

2,757,591 

2,501,231 

Times-S  . 

917,169 

1 ,038,682 

Grand  Total  . 

6,005,746 

5,788,727 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  . 

1,135,160 

1,022,066 

times-m  . . 

.  1,488,390 

1,359,584 

Times-S  . 

.  570, i 75 

715,298 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,193,725 

3,096,948 

SCUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

.  1,961,088 

1,776,276 

Tribune-S  . 

593,903 

811,224 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,554,991 

2,587,500 

SPOKANE, 

WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  . 

.  1,013,204 

931,004 

fSpokesman-Review-S 

549,051 

562,361 

Chronicle-e  . 

.  1,202,489 

1,112,932 

Grand  Total  .... 

.  .2,764,744 

2,606,297 

STOCKTON 

,  CALIF. 

Record-e  . 

.  1,898,447 

2,056,774 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  _ 

.  2,150,757 

2,074,006 

t§Herald-Amarican-S 

714,425 

877,673 

Post-Standard-m  . 

.  1.144,682 

1,161,117 

Gra.sd  Total  . 

.  4,009,864 

4,112,796 

TACOMA, 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  . 

.  1,896,534 

1,810,833 

News-Tribune-S  . 

601,945 

721,885 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,498,479 

2,532,718 

TAMPA, 

FLA. 

Tribune-m  . 

.  2,467,280 

2,398,764 

fTribune-S  . 

781,141 

1,009,797 

Times-e  . 

.  1,748,599 

1 ,601 .345 

Grand  Total  . 

4,997,020 

5,009,906 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising 

included; 

ran  run  dawmiinq  ingiuava, 

Tribune-m  1967 — 2,467,280  includes  134,566 
lines;  1966 — 2,398,764  includes  119,962  lines. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  .  765,625  769,327 

Blade-e  .  2,380,593  2,301,397 

Blade-S  .  980,659  1,086,292 


Grand  Total  .  4,126,877  4,157,016 

NOTE:  Times-m  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  ft  Mail-m  .  2,127,612  1,975,837 

#Telegram-e  .  2.906,160  2.764,575 

Star-e  .  3,303,596  3,104,672 


Grand  Tota4  .  8,337,368  7,845,084 

NOTE:  Telegram-e  includes  Weekend 
Magazine  linage,  and  Star-e,  Globe  ft 
Mail-m  include  Rotogravure  sections  lin¬ 
age. 


TRENTON.  N.J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  1,398,618  1,305,385 

'Times  Advertiser-S  . .  774,938  909,265 

Trentonian-m  .  994,097  1,062,596 


Grand  Total  . .  3,167,653  3,277,246 

NOTE:  Times-e  publish^  5  days  a  week 
only. 


TROY,  N.Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  ..  1,448,223  1,367.089 
NOTE:  Record-m  ft  Times-Record-e  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Record-m  is  shown. 


TULSA. 

OKLA. 

Tribune-e  . . 

..  2,132,957 

1,976,613 

World-m  . 

..  2,048,733 

1,965,835 

World-S  . 

. .  623,660 

816,939 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,805,350 

4,759,387 

UNION  CITY.  N.J. 

Hudson-Dispatch-m 

..  953,921 

1,014,063 

UTICA, 

N.Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  , 

..  1,136,866 

1,056,382 

'Observer  Dispatch-S 

.  415,433 

465,806 

Press-m  . 

..  1,472,906 

1,361,685 

Grand  Total  . . 

..  3,025,205 

2,883,873 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

News-e  . 

.  1,658,507 

1,600,601 

Post-m  . 

.  4,627,651 

4,762,927 

iPost-S  . 

.  1,656,370 

2,038,435 

Star-e  . 

.  2,896,276 

2.995,582 

fStar-S  . . 

.  931,117 

1,259,925 

Grand  Total  . 11,769,921  12,657,470 


WATERBURY, 

CONN. 

American-e  . 

1,560,510 

1,509,890 

Republican-S  . 

561,473 

658,982 

Grand  Total  . 

2,121,983 

2,168,872 

NOTE;  American-e  ft  Republican 

-m,  sold 

only  in  combination. 

Linage  of 

Ameri- 

can-e  only  is  shown. 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP. 

N.Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  . . 

1,262,291 

1,224,714 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e 

1,358,461 

1,318,484 

New  Rochelle  Standard 

star-e  . 

1,366,010 

1,334,031 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  . 

1,298,348 

1,211,792 

Peekskill  Star-e  . 

1,069,643 

961,579 

Port  Chester  Item-e  . . 

1,358,831 

1,344,447 

Tarrytown  News-e  . 

1,215,181 

1,166,773 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statasm£.n-e  . 

1,567,406 

1,518,173 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  . 

1,647,585 

1,556,374 

Rockland  Journal 

News-e  . 

1,305,902 

1,242,792 

Grand  Total  . 

13,449,658 

12,879,159 

WICHITA, 

KANS. 

Eagle-m  . 

1,962,474 

1,787,069 

Beacon-c  . 

1,269,917 

1,232,096 

(Eagle  ft  Beacon-S  ... 

571,887 

732,057 

Grand  Total  . 

3,804,278 

3,751,222 

WINSTON  SALEM.  N.C. 

Journal-m  . 

1,599,102 

1,583,966 

Sentinel-e  . 

1,420,074 

1,458,335 

Journal  ft  Sentinel-S  .. 

455,099 

632,242 

Grand  Tota.1  . 

3,474,275 

3,674,543 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  . 

603,731 

765,747 

Telegram-m  . 

.  1,075,101 

1,157,708 

Gazette-e  . 

.  1,321,449 

1,446,779 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  3,000.281 

3,370,234 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising 

included; 

Telegram-m  1967—1,075,101  includes  60,893 

lines;  1966  1,157,708— includes  51,918  lines. 

Gazette-e  1967-1,321,449  includes  66,554 

lines;  1966 — 1,446,779  includes  55,609  lines. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  . 

.  1,947,501 

1,844,978 

§Vindicator-S  . 

.  962,027 

1,078,233 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,909,528 

2,923,211 

A.L.S.  REPORTS 

1967 

1966 

BLUEFIELD, 

W.  VA. 

Telegram-m  . 

.  541,937 

553,507 

Telegraph-S  . 

.  202,359 

257,295 

Grand  Total  . 

744,296 

810.802 

Telegraph-S  includes  FAMILY  WEEK 

30,260  lines  (1967);  32,420  lines  (1966). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 

with  Sunset  News-e. 

COLUMBIA.  S.C. 

State-m  . 

.  1,447,657 

1,481,641 

State-S  . 

.  490,787 

613,639 

Record-e  . 

.  1,148,366 

1,128,172 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,086,810 

3,223,452 

State-S  includes  THIS  WEEK  25.541  lines 

(1967);  30,193  lines  (1966). 

DULUTH, 

MINN. 

Herald-e  . 

.  940,526 

882,824 

News-Tribune-m  . 

.  843,599 

796,653 

News-Tribune-S  . 

.  547,848 

607,419 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,331,973 

2,286,896 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  . 

.  889,252 

807,829 

World-S  . 

.  252,648 

356,028 

News-Star-e  . 

.  880,337 

802,536 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,022,237 

1,966,393 

PASSAIC.  N.J. 

Herald-New$-e  . 

.  1,271,488 

1,324,814 

PATERSON,  N.J. 

News-e  . 

.  1,405,325 

1,448,137 

QUINCY, 

MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  . 

.  1,345,637 

1,295,347 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  . 

.  560,406 

508,525 

Scra,ntonian-S  . 

.  579,480 

565,078 

Times-e  . 

.  1,215,925 

1,190,136 

Times-S  . . 

.  203,556(Not  Pub.) 

Grand  Total  .  2,559,367  2,263,739 

Scrantonian-S  includes  PARADE  24,098 
linos  (1967);  25  766  lines  (1966).  FAMILY 
WEEKLY  Times-S  includes  30,260  lines 
(1967). 
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WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

i94.848  68S.836 

1.348.394  1.259,270 
811,871  n3.973 


MADISON.  Wise.  RUTLAND,  VT. 

<i9ital  Tim«s-e  .  1,783,883  1,782,173  H«rald-m  .  772,317  718,839 

tat*  Journal-m  .  1,742,755  1,778,888 

ate  Journal-S  .  *421,337  *807,439  SALEM,  ORE. 

-  -  Oregon  St^esman-m  .  1,158,084  1,108,042 

Grand  Total  .  3,947,755  4,148,478  Oregon  Statesman-S  ..  242,498  278,231 

*lncludes  PARADE  27,209  lines  (1987);  Capital  Journal-a .  1,315,302  1,271,042 

28,404  lines  (1988).  -  - 

Grand  Total  .  2,715,884  2,857,315 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record-m  .  1,022,188  1,088,184  SALISBURY,  N.C. 

Journal-a  .  927,570  981,848  Post-e  .  742,548  733.480 

-  -  Post-S  .  195,180  251,230 

Grand  Total  .  1,949,738  2,027,830  -  - 

Grand  Total  .  937,708  984,890 

MIDDLETOWN.  N.Y. 

Times  Herald-  SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

Record-m  .  1,028,748  938,924  News-Press-e  .  1,485,435  1,500,880 

News-Press-S  .  398,844  554,820 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL.  -  - 

Argus-e  .  1,318,198  1,282,120  Grand  Total  .  1,882,279  2,055,480 

'855',5U  Dispatch-e  .  1,384,382  1,307,194 

_ : —  SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D. 

,203,858  MORGANTOWN.  W.  ¥A.  Argus-Leader-e  .  1,011,948  871,978 

I.  Post-e  .  878,815  884,082  Argus-Leader-S  .  258,718  297,838 

Dominion-News-m  _  878,815  8M,082  -  - 

Dominion-Post-S  .  191,025  138,124  Grand  Total  .  1,288,888  1,189,812 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Pocono  Record-m  .  809,070  820,398 

SUPERIOR.  Wise. 

Telegram-a  .  527,832  509,432 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

Star-m  .  938,208  982,254 

Tribuna-e  .  1,039,488  1,080,038 

Tribune-Star-S  .  504,854  533,582 

Grand  Total  .  2,480,548  2,575,874 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  .  1,335,488  1.178,222 

State  Journal-e  .  1,074,418  1,018,388 

Capital-Journal-S  .  343,427  435,190 

Grand  Total  .  2,753,331  2,829,798 

TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  1.940,435  1,980,959 

Star-S  .  505,008  528.884 

Citiien-e  .  2,395,533  2,290,281 

Grand  Total  .  4,840,978  4,780,104 

885,781  598,101  NOTE:  Star-S  includes  PARADE. 

577,394  498,428 

-  -  VICTORIA.  TEXAS 

,243,175  1,094,527  Advocate-m  .  597,730  588,742 

Ad»ocate-S  .  145,544  217,988 

N.Y.  -  - 

845,414  802,830  Grand  Total  .  743,274  808.708 


Journal-e 

Journal-S 


Record-m  ... 

Times-Leader-e 
Independent-S 

Grand  Total  .  2,854,913  2,879,079 

Independent-S  includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
30,280  lines  (1987);  31,825  lines  (1988). 

FIGURES  SUPPUED  BY 
PUBUSHERS 


Grand  Total  .  705,852  7i: 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


ABERDEEN,  S.D. 


American -News -e 
American-News-S 


Total  .  704,888  881,840 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

.  1,542,310  1,271,897 

ANCHORAGE.  ALASKA 

.  404,238  408,888 

.  82,502  103,588 


Patriot-m  . 

Patriot-News-S* 


Mirror-e 


News-d 

News-S 


Grand  Total  .  488,738  510,454 

APPLETON4IEENAH-MBNASHA.  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  .  1,197,224  1,188,158 

Post-Crescent-S  .  310,254  353,558 

Grand  Total  .  1,507,478  1,519,714 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Pantograph-All  Day-S  1,528,872  1,450,204 

NOTE:  FAMILY  WEEKLY  linage  not  in¬ 
cluded  either  year. 


HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

.  787,380 


Gaiette-e 


Grand  Total  .  1,548,255  1,488,248 

.  NEWARK.  OHIO 

r^;22i  !;o9i;579  . 1,382.374 

'335.'2I8  '403,'l87  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

27^4  . 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

,  ALA.  Dey-e  .  1,282,103  1,115,191 

1,478,300  1.483,770 

431,751  714,058  NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,211,500  1,084,154 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-e  828,514  871,300 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  ..  1,388,728  1,321,128 
5tandard-Examiner-S  ..  *357,210  *353,708 

Grand  Total  .  1,745,938  1,874,838 

*lncludes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  25,242  lines 
(1987);  31,850  lines  (1988). 

JOHNSON  CITY,  TENN.  OIL  CITY.  FRANKLIN.  PA. 

Press-Chronicle-d  .  828,852  821,278  Derrick-m  .... 

Press-Chronicle-S  .  289,814  333,452  News-Herald-e 

Grand  Total  .  918,888  954,730  Grand  Total 

NOTE:  Includes  30,179  lines  (1987).  32,957 
lines  (1988)  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  OI 

Star-m  . 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune-Democrat-  -  _  " 

All  Day  .  1,298,598  1,234,582  Sun-Democrat-c 

Sun-Democrat-S 

KENNIWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND.  .  ^  t  .  . 

VVASH  Grand  Total 

Tri-City  Hera  Id-e  . '724,101  828,072 

Tri-City-Herald-S  .  234,380  284,025  _  .  ,PIN 

_  _  Commercial-e 

Grand  Total  .  958,481  1,112,097  Commerical-S 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  j  t  i  . 


Grand  Total 


Times-e 

Times-5 


Grand  Total  .  1.9 

Includes  PARADE  linage. 


CANTON.  OHIO 


Repository-e 
Repository-S  . 

Grand  Total 


Southern  lllinoisan-e 
Southern  Illinoisan-S 


Grand  Total  .  840.794  888,51 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY 


Public  Opinion-e 


Courier-e 

Courier-S 


Grand  Total 


CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Gaxette-m  .  1 ,338,948 

Mail-e  .  1,438,120 

Gazette  Mail-S  .  419,902 

Grand  Total  .  3,194,988 


KENOSHA.  Wise. 

.  1,492,918  1,417,528 


NOTE:  Above  figures  do  not  include  News-e 
PARADE  magazine  and  pre-print  inserts. 


KINGSTON.  N.Y. 

.  1,050,802  1,037,528 


Freeman-e 


CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO 

.  1,110,421  1,085,159 


Tribune-e 

Tribune-S 


Grand  Total  .  1,488,822  1.284,080 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  33,579  lines 
(1987);  33.127  lines  (1988)  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 


CORPUS  CHRISTI.  TEX. 

1  1.740,284 

.  1,743,844 

rimes-S  .  428,512 


KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e  .  1,982,581  1,945,480 


Grand  Total 


LAKELAND,  FLA. 

Ledger-e  S  A  sat.  m...  1,848,500  1,250,488 


COVINGTON.  KY. 
Kentucky  Post  A  Times- 
Star-e  .  885,818 


DANBURY,  CONN. 

News-Times-e  .  1,217,020 


Citizen-e 
Le  Droit-e 


DAVENPORT, 

Times-Democrat-m  .... 

Timas-Democrat-e  . 

Times-Democrat-S  . 


REGINA.  SASK. 


Leader-Post-e 


Grand  Total 


NEV.  SYDNEY.  NOVA  SCOTIA 

.  1,017,380  927,528  Cape  Breton  Post-e  ...  1,107,449  1,071,924 

.  281,108  381,752 

.  1,342,798  1,211,140  VANCOUVER.  B.C. 

-  -  Sun-e  .  3,003,848  2,889,835 

.  2.841,282  2,520,420  Province-m  .  1,501,830  1,383,104 

NOTE:  Sun-e  includes  WEEKEND  MAG- 
D.  VA.  AZINE  73.388  lines  (1987);  88,947  lines 

.  1,828,229  1.915,292  (1988). 

.  2,088,817  1,988,712 

.  908,888  1,208,912  WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

-  -  Free  Press-e  .  2,714,257  2.453,17! 

.  4,805,712  5.090,918  Tribune-e  .  1,828,388  1.887,819 
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DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

News-e  .  801,440  919,998 

News-Journal-S  .  197,870  271,453 

Journal-m  .  850,198  859,509 


Times-Dispatch-m 
News  Leader-e 
Times-Dispatch-S 

Grand  Total  . 


Small  Papers 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

data  for  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  promotion. 

The  Eccentric  is  a  strong 
(18,000-plus  ABC)  weekly  in  a 
Detroit  suburb.  Hogan  said  in¬ 
dividual  papers  could  use  readily 
available  demographic  data  and 
build  a  sustained  promotion 
campaign  around  it. 

"It  costs  us  from  $50  to  $75 
to  produce  a  promotion  page 
that  is  well  worth  the  price,”  he 
said.  “I  must  point  out  that 
these  campaigns  must  be  con¬ 
sistent,  not  hit-or-miss.  Our  first 
started  as  a  filler  and  was  built 
into  a  sustained  campaign  on 
the  “Nearly  everyone  reads  the 
Eccentric”  theme.  We  used  local 
people  with  photos,  told  about 
them  and  their  habits  and  the 
thing  developed  into  a  well-read 
feature,  besides  being  a  good 
house  promotion,”  said  Hogan. 

The  Eccentric  also  boosts 
I  classified  by  promoting  seasonal 
'  “sell-the-stuff-you ’11-th row-out- 
i  otherwise”  campaign  aimed  at 
;  housewives.  Another  booster  is 
'  the  annual  offer  of  free  classi- 
1  fieds  for  boys  and  girls.  “The 
parents  help  them  write  the 
ads,  and  then  become  conscious 
of  their  own  need  to  advertise,” 
Hogan  remarked.  “There’s  al¬ 
ways  a  sustained  increase  after 
,  each  year  from  this  offer.” 

(  Awards  are  important,  too,  in 
planning  a  promotion  campaign, 
^  he  said. 

I  “Tell  people  about  yourselves, 
use  the  awards  you  pick  up  at 
NNA  or  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  or  wherever,  to  promote 
your  community  image.  It 
doesn’t  pay  to  be  modest.  Every¬ 
one  else  uses  your  pages  for 
advertising  and  promotion,  why 
not  you?” 

!  Hogan  cited  readily  available 
i  sources  of  local  market  data — 
i  Chamber  of  Commerce,  business 
I  publications,  etc. — which  provide 
I  inexpensively  the  necessary 
I  information. 


Talk,  Talk,  Talk 

Whenever  newspapermen  get 
together  they  exercise  their 
usually  neglected  talent  for 
oratory.  Of  the  thousands  of 
words  produced  by  the  speakers 
— formal  and  informal — the  fol¬ 
lowing  here  are  some  that 
weathered  the  blur  of  four  days 
of  verbal  assault: 

Farewell  Address 

James  J.  Kilpatrick,  syndi¬ 
cated  political  columnist  and  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Richmond 
News  Leader,  gave  a  memorable 
“farewell  address.”  He  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  leaving 
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Richmond  “to  be  closer  to  the 
players”  (in  Washington)  and 
devote  full  time  to  his  column, 
“A  Conservative  View.”  His 
office  will  be  in  the  Star  build¬ 
ing.  A  native  Oklahoman,  Kil¬ 
patrick  started  his  career  in 
1941  with  the  Richmond  News 
Leader,  becoming  editor  in  1949. 
In  a  rambling,  witty,  poignant 
talk,  Kilpatrick  recounted  Rich¬ 
mond’s  history  and  some  of  his 
own  experiences  there  to  the 
delight  of  natives  and  Yankees 
alike.  Turning  to  the  trade  he 
said, 

“You  alw^ays  see  lists  of  the 
“Top  10”  newspapers  in  the 
country.  It’s  ignorance.  There 
isn’t  anyone  who  could  possibly 
see  all  the  1700  dailies  and  8,000 
weeklies  of  the  American  Press 
even  once  let  alone  day  in  and 
day  out  which  you  would  have 
to  do  to  make  an  honest  judg¬ 
ment.  That’s  for  phonies  and 
the  practice  out  to  be 
abandoned.  And  Cecil  King — the 
elegant  gadfly — from  England 
who  recently  made  those  critical 
comments  on  our  new'spapers 
(E&P,  April  29)  couldn’t  pos¬ 
sibly  know'  what  our  papers  are 
all  about,”  he  added. 

“You  should  realize  how  lucky 
you  are  to  be  new'spapermen  in 
this  country  and  at  this  .  .  . 
most  sobering,  dangerous  and 
exhilirating  time.” 


One  Big  Paper 

“In  20  years,  if  the  statistical 
progression  of  mergers  and  sales 
continues  at  its  present  rate,  all 
the  dailies  in  the  U.S.  will  have 
one  owner,”  said  Dr.  Howard 
R.  Long,  chairman  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  at  Southern 
Illinois  University.  He  quoted 
a  soon-to-be  published  book  by 
Dr.  Bryce  Rucker  of  the  SIU 
staff.  Dr.  Long  emphasized  that 
“statistical  progression”  doesn’t 
mean  it  w’ill  happen,  but  it 
“makes  you  stop  and  think.” 
Long  predicted  how'ever,  that 
the  daily  as  we  know  it  today 
would  be  non-existent.  “Central¬ 
ized  distribution,  electronically 
or  whatever,  w’ill  give  us  push¬ 
button  regional  and  national 
new's.  In  Missouri,  for  example, 
a  new'spaper  in  Kansas  City  and 
another  in  St.  Louis  could  serve 
general  needs  of  the  w'hole  state. 

He  saw’  a  “Golden  Age”  for 
weeklies  “provided  that  you 
search  out  the  needs  of  poten¬ 
tial  customers.  Large  regional 
dailies  and  facsimile  news¬ 
papers  via  tv  w'ill  leave  a 
vacuum — which  will  be  a  great 
opportunity  and  challenge  for 
weeklies,  but  you  must  have  the 
concern  for  providing  an  acces¬ 
sible  medium  that  meets  the 
common  interest.  People  won’t 
be  without  a  local  press  which 
interacts  with  their  interests.” 


Agency  View 

Walter  Weir,  president  of 
West,  Weir  &  Bartel,  said  the 
metropolitan  press  is  losing 
ground  to  the  suburban  com¬ 
munity  press  but  that  in  the 
mind  of  the  nation’s  ad  agencies 
the  weeklies  are  “a  small,  in¬ 
significant  medium  and  a  de¬ 
clining  one.”  Weir,  who  repre¬ 
sents  an  agency  that  does  use 
w'eeklies,  emphasized  the  need 
for  providing  group  packages  to 
attract  advertisers.  Pointing  out 
the  advantages  and  impact  of 
community  journalism,  Weir 
said,  “This  is  a  story  I  hope 
your  own  bureau  of  Advertising 
will  convey  to  the  people  in  my 
business  .  .  .” 


Suburban  Project 

What  one  metropolitan  pub¬ 
lisher  is  doing  in  the  suburban 
field  w’as  pointed  out  by  Ken 
Johnson,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Day  Publica¬ 
tions,  ow’ners  of  suburban  Chi¬ 
cago  dailies,  Arlington  Heights 
Day  and  Prospect  Heights  Day. 
Day  Publications  is  an  affiliate 
of  Field  Enterprises,  owner  of 
the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
in  Chicago. 

The  Day  project,  Johnson  ex¬ 
plained,  may  very  well  be  the 
answ'er  to  the  metro  publisher’s 
problem  of  keeping  up  with  the 
exodus  of  circulation  into  the 
suburbs.  He  said  replates  and 
zoned  editions  have  never  been 
greatly  successful  and  that  the 
answer  may  lie  in  establishing 
“highly  automated  offspring” 
plants  and  newspapers  in  the 
individual  communities,  rather 
than  try  to  let  the  metro  paper 
make-do  for  the  whole  suburban 
complex.  The  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Day  papers, 
started  in  January,  1966,  is  over 
13,000  ABC.  Day’s  chief  com¬ 
petitor  is  Paddock  Publications, 
w'hich  has  tri-weeklies  in  Arling¬ 
ton  and  Prospect  Heights,  part 
of  a  16-paper  suburban  group 
with  combined  ABC  circulation 
over  33,000. 

*  «  * 

Biddle  Is  President 

Elections:  John  H.  Biddle, 
Huntingdon  (Pa.)  Daily  News, 
W’as  elected  president  of  NNA 
for  the  coming  year,  succeeding 
Walter  B.  Potter,  Culpeper 
(Va.)  Star-Exponent.  Potter 
tecomes  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

Special  Awards:  Gertrude  L. 
Poe,  editor  and  co-publisher  of 
the  Laurel  (Md.)  News  Leader, 
received  NNA’s  McKinney 
Memorial  Award  for  service. 

Robert  M.  White  II,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  president  and  presi¬ 
dent-publisher  of  the  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  received  the  NNA 


Presidential  Aw’ard  of  Merit  for 
“leadership,  service  to  commu¬ 
nity,  state,  nation  in  newspaper 
publishing.” 

Clarence  Lafromboise,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Enumclaw  (Wash.) 
Courier-Herald,  received  NNA’s 
Amos  Aw’ard  for  leadership  as 
a  publisher  and  associate  mem¬ 
ber. 

J.  R.  Freeman,  Frederick 
(Colo.)  Farmer  and  Miner,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Herrick  Editorial 
Award.  (See  “The  Weekly  Edi¬ 
tor”  on  Page  50). 

Excellence:  The  1967  Better 
Newspaper  Contest  drew  more 
than  2700  entries  from  38  states 
representing  the  range  from 
rural  w’eekly  to  metropolitan 
daily.  The  awards  spanned  41 
categories  (eight  new  ones  this 
year)  and  161  newspapers 
picked  up  at  least  one  citation. 
General  Excellence  winners 
were: 

Daily  Division: 

First — Cocoa  (Fla.)  TODAY 

Second  —  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune 

Third  —  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press. 

Weekly  Division: 

Over  6,000  circulation — 
Ambler  (Pa.)  Gazette 

4-6,000— Chapel  HiU  (N.  C.) 
Weekly 

2-4,000  —  Oberlin  (Ohio) 
News-Tribune 

Under  2,000 — Folsom  (Calif.) 
Telegraph 

• 

Dailies’  Publisher 
Buys  Texas  Weekly 

Beaumont,  Texas 

The  Enterprise  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Beaumont  Enterprise  and 
the  Beaumont  Journal,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Jasper  (Texas) 
News-Boy,  102-year-old  weekly. 

The  merger  w’as  jointly  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  E.  Myers, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
purchasing  firm;  R.  M.  Frost, 
president  and  general  manager; 
T.  T.  Hunt,  vicepresident  and 
editor-in-chief,  and  Max  Robin¬ 
son,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
News-Boy. 

The  News-Boy  will  continue 
publication  weekly  in  Jasper 
under  local  management  with 
the  collaboration  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Beaumont  dailies. 
The  paper,  which  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  2,400,  will  be  printed  at 
the  Jasper  plant  and  w’ill  oper¬ 
ate  under  the  charter  name  of 
Jasper  News-Boy  Inc. 

The  Enterprise,  established  in 
1880,  and  the  Journal,  founded 
in  1889,  began  as  weekly  publi¬ 
cations.  They  merged  in  1921. 
The  Enterprise  publishes  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday,  the  Journal  in 
the  afternoon. 

Robinson  has  been  owner  of 
the  News-Boy  since  July,  1964. 
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Obituary 


UPI  Phone 


Lorin  McMullen,  59,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  morning  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex) 
Stnr-Telegram;  June  19. 
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we  spent  hours  trying  to  arrange 
telephone  and  Western  Union 
circuits — arguing,  pleading  and 
occasionally  browbeating.  When 
we  finally  got  a  private  phone 
late  Friday,  the  long  distance 
circuits  were  so  jammed  we 
couldn’t  get  out  of  Glasslxno. 

Fortunately,  by  then  we  had 
taken  over  a  pay  phone  near  the 
press  center  in  the  college  gym¬ 
nasium.  We  opened  a  line  to 
Washington  and  kept  it  open  all 
day.” 

UPI  used  walkie-talkies  to 
solve  the  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  distance  between  the  press 
center  and  Holly  Bush.  White 
House  reporter  Merriman  Smith 
and  the  other  UPI  newsmen  at 
Holly  Bush  radioed  what  was 
going  on  to  the  press  center, 
where  Marder  and  Michael 
Posner,  also  from  Washington, 
relayed  it  by  phone  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  desk. 

At  one  point  at  Glassboro, 

UPI  kept  the  phone  open  eight 
hours  to  its  Washington  Bureau. 

“Credentials  were  a  special 
problem,”  Marder  said,  “because 
of  the  security  thrown  around 
Johnson  and  Kosygin.  To  get 
from  the  press  center  to  the 
house  involved  being  stopped 
half  a  dozen  times.  Each  security 
man  seemed  to  have  a  different 
idea  of  what  represented  proper 
credentials.  Some  demanded 
identification  bearing  a  picture.  Ever  since  Nikita  S.  Khrush-  claims  there  was  no  such  agree- 
Others  settled  for  ordinary  press  chev  was  relieved  of  his  duties  ment  with  Parade, 
passes.  Even  the  new  White  as  Soviet  premier  in  October,  story  of  Khrushchev’s  in- 

House  press  passes  were  no  1964,  Moscow  beatmen,  UN  re-  terview  broke  in  the  (June  27) 
guarantee  of  passage.”  porters  and  foreign  desk  editors  edition  of  the  Xew  York  Times, 

The  UPI  Newspictures  instal-  have  been  crying  the  blues  that  which  had  monitored  an  NBC 
lation  was  a  triumph  of  ingenu-  his  colorless  successors  don’t  broadcast  and  followed  up.  The 
ity  and  improvisation.  UPI  was  make  good  copy.  broadcast  was  on  the  day'  Pre- 

offered  the  use  of  a  huge,  well-  Well,  Mr.  K.  was  back  in  the  mier  Kosygin  left  New  York, 
lighted  room  on  the  first  floor  headlines  this  week — via  NBC  Parade’s  irritation,  appar- 
of  the  gymnasium  but  it  had  no  news — with  pointed  comments  on  ently,  stemmed  not  so  much  from 
running  water  and  it  was  impos-  President  Kennedy  and  the  NBC’s  release  of  some  of  the 
sible  to  partition  overnight.  Cuban  missile  affair.  However,  Cuban-related  details,  but  from 

However,  a  “summit”  confer-  the  flap  he  may  have  stirred  in  the  fact  that  it  appeared  that 
ence  with  the  janitor  produced  the  Pentagon  and  the  Kremlin  NBC  had  scored  a  world  scoop, 
basement  quarters.  A  mop  closet  may  be  minor  compared  to  the  Parade  has  the  same  story  in 
was  used  for  processing  film,  a  circumstances  behind  this  story  print. 

latrine  for  printing,  and  a  which  has  strained  relations  be-  Parade’s  story  covers  the 
locker  room  for  editing  and  tween  NBC  and  Parade  Maga-  present  status  of  Khrushchev 
transmitting.  Two  rubbing  tables  zine,  the  Sunday  supplement,  ^nd  many  of  his  comments 
from  the  trainer’s  room  and  a  Perhaps  a  mini-cold  war  is  brew-  already  released  by  NBC.  The 
fan  appropriated  from  the  ing.  filmed  interview  causing  the  stir, 

coach  s  office  filled  other  essen-  Parade  says  NBC  broke  an  however,  is  only  about  one-third 
tial  needs.  agreement  not  to  release  pub-  the  entire  program  which  also 

Earl  LeClair,  UPI’s  newspic-  licity  on  the  upcoming  document-  covers  the  ex-premier’s  life, 
ture  communications  expert  ary  (from  which  the  ex-pre-  Both  NBC  and  Parade  inter- 

from  New’  York,  organized  the  mier’s  comments  were  ex-  views  are  the  first  for  U.S. 


Robert  R.  Norwich,  59,  an 
officer  and  director  of  J.  W. 
Potter  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus;  June  22. 


Axford  Cleveland  (Al) 
Buck,  64,  boxing  writer  for  the 
Xew  York  Post  since  1935; 
June  22. 


Nelson  W.  Armstrong,  60, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Tiines-Herald; 
June  17. 


Bert  Seulieres,  43,  sports 
writer  for  La  Patrie,  Montreal; 
June  25. 


Robert  T.  Colwell,  64,  noted 
ad  copywriter  and  former  part¬ 
ner  in  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Col¬ 
well  &  Bayles  agency;  June  25. 


HE'S  ON  CANDID  CAMERA — UPl's  chief  photographer,  Harry 
Leder,  processes  film  in  a  basement  mop  closet  in  the  Glassboro 
State  College  gym. 


Watson  Davis  Dies; 
Pioneer  in  Science 

Washingtos 

Watson  Davis,  director  emeri¬ 
tus  of  Science  Service  and  a 
pioneer  science  writer,  died 
June  27  of  cancer.  Dr.  Davis 
retired  from  direction  of  Science 
Service  last  June. 

Dr.  Davis  was  born  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  April  29,  1896.  His 
scientific  career  began  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  engineer  physcist  at  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  1917  and  from  1920  to  1922: 
he  was  science  editor  of  the 
Washington  Herald.  He  was  !■ 
founder  of  the  National  Associa-j 
tion  of  science  writers. 


Parade  and  NBC 
Share  ‘K’  Scoop; 
Publicity  Mixup 


Women  Journalists 
Gather  in  Canada 


By  Kay  Lookridge 

Toronto 

“You  can’t  beat  brains”  when 
it  comes  to  building  a  newspaper 
empire  such  as  Lord  Thomson  of 
Fleet  has  done.  So  spoke  the 
man  who  ought  to  know,  Lord 
Thomson  himself,  who  owns  148 
newspapers  throughout  North 
America  and  England. 

Lord  Thomson  made  this  com¬ 
ment  in  response  to  a  question 
from  an  American  journalist 
after  his  appearance  on  a  panel 
discussing  journalism  at  the 
final  event  of  the  Canadian 
I  Women’s  Press  Club’s  Inter- 
I  national  Seminar  here  June  21. 
Other  members  of  the  panel 
were  Philip  Deane,  columnist  for 
the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  (one 
of  Thomson’s  papers) ,  and  Mary 
Craig  Schuller-McGreachy,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  International  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Women. 

Thirty-two  delegates  from  as 
many  countries  came  to  Canada 
at  the  Invitation  of  the  Canadian 
Women’s  Press  Club  to  help 
Canada  celebrate  its  100th  birth¬ 
day.  The  press  club  is  the  only 
organization  to  sponsor  an  inter¬ 
national  project  and  was  given 
$24,000  by  the  Centennial  Com¬ 
mission  to  help  pay  for  the  club’s 
month-long  Centennial  Seminar. 

From  Toronto,  the  group  of 
foreign  visitors  went  to  Mon¬ 
treal  to  visit  Expo  ’67  and  talk 
with  government,  academic  and 
journalistic  leaders  in  that  city. 
They  were  in  Ottawa  July  1  to 
meet  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
visited  the  city  to  wish  Canadi¬ 
ans  “Happy  Birthday!”  Finally, 
the  delegates  will  split  up  and 
visit  any  part  of  Canada  where 
there  are  press  club  members. 

Each  participant  has  paid  her 
own  transportation  to  and  from 
Canada,  but  once  inside  the 
country,  the  press  club  picks 
up  the  tab — including  food, 
lodging,  entertainment  and 
sightseeing. 

The  United  States’  represent¬ 
ative  is  Kate  Reinert,  women’s 
editor  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Women’s  Press 
Club  of  New  York  State  Inc. 

While  in  Toronto,  seminar 
participants  also  heard  James 
Eayrs,  a  political  science  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  He  said  that  “the 
simple  formula  ‘diplomats  lie, 
correspondents  catch  them  out’ 
is  none  too  helpful.  Of  course 
diplomats  lie.  We  need  no  wise 
owls  to  tell  us  that.  Deceit  is 
commonplace  in  foreign  policy. 
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So  what  else  is  new?”  He  said 
that  honesty  was  the  best  policy, 
although  “there  is  no  mathe¬ 
matical  formula  to  prove  it.” 

During  a  panel  discussion, 
Deane  said  Western  correspond¬ 
ents  are  generally  doing  a  good 
job  of  covering  the  news  in  for¬ 
eign  capitals  and  hot  spots.  But 
he  wondered  if  perhaps  the 
people  weren’t  becoming  immune 
to  news  of  war  and  violence, 
such  as  comes  from  Vietnam. 

“Are  they  tuning  it  out,  turn¬ 
ing  off  their  feelings?,”  he  asked 
the  audience.  “And  don’t  think 
they  can’t,  l)ecause  just  remem¬ 
ber  that’s  exactly  what  news¬ 
paper  reporters  have  always 
done. 

“We’re  just  like  \niltures 
gathering  at  a  corpse,  to  pick 
apart  what’s  left.  We  have  been 
tiained  to  turn  our  feelings  off 
in  order  to  write  an  objective, 
impartial  story.  Perhaps  the 
public,  because  of  over-satura¬ 
tion,  is  beginning  to  do  the  same. 
We’re  writing  the  truth,  but  is 
the  public  reading  it,  under¬ 
standing  it  .  .  .  reacting  to  it? 
Or  are  they  ignoring  it?” 

Elaina  Gebara,  a  reporter  for 
L’Orient,  a  Beirut  daily,  said 
that  woman  journalists  have  an 
easier  time  than  men  in  the 
Middle  East  because  of  “the 
oriental  complex.” 

Arabian  etiquette  demands 
that  men  treat  women  with  re¬ 
spect.  Under  this  code  even  the 
Lebanese  Prime  Minister  will 
not  refuse  an  interview  with  a 
female  reporter,  she  said. 

“The  guards  at  the  Syrian 
and  Jordanian  border  felt 
obliged  to  let  me  through,”  Miss 
Gebara  noted. 

She  returned  with  the  first 
stories  and  pictures  of  the  refu¬ 
gee  conditions  in  Jordan.  She 
sold  her  pictures  to  the  Danish, 
French,  Italian  and  Dutch 
press  and  did  on-the-spot  broad¬ 
casts  for  Radio  Luxembourg. 
She  also  gave  her  information 
and  pictures  to  the  UN  Refugee 
World  Association. 

• 

$20,000  Grant 

Columbia,  Mo. 

The  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  has 
received  a  grant  of  $20,000  from 
the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 
in  support  of  Missouri’s  program 
in  science  writing.  An  initial 
grant  of  $15,000  was  awarded 
by  the  Sloan  Foundation  last 
year. 
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Opens  AEJ  Office 

Madison,  Wis. 

Prof.  Ralph  O.  Nafziger,  first 
executive  secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  has  returned  from  India, 
where  he  spent  a  year  as  con¬ 
sultant  at  the  Institute  of  Mass 
Communication  in  New  Delhi. 
He  has  opened  AEJ  offices  on  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  campus 
and  may  be  addressed  at:  425 
Henry  Mall,  The  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
53706. 

Press  Seats 
Filled  for 
Dodd  Debate 

Washington 

The  biggest  journalistic  traffic 
jam  on  Capitol  Hill  since  the 
Senate  censured  Joe  McCarthy 
clogged  Senate  Press  galleries 
during  the  debate  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  vote  to  censure  Sena¬ 
tor  Thomas  Dodd,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

Gallery  superintendents  will 
not  compare  the  Dodd  attend¬ 
ance  with  the  McCarthy  crowd, 
but  the  consensus  is  that  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  more  of  a  national  fig¬ 
ure,  probably  drew  more  than 
Dodd. 

The  superintendents  of  the 
Press,  Periodical  and  Radio  and 
Television  Galleries  agree,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  influx  of  corre¬ 
spondents  and  cameramen  taxed 
their  facilities  to  the  utmost. 

In  round  numbers,  there  are 
approximately  1,700  correspond¬ 
ents  and  photographers  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  three  galleries. 
The  press  gallery  has  89  seats, 
the  periodical  gallery  12  and 
the  radio  and  television  gallery 
27,  a  total  of  118.  All  the  seats 
were  filled  virtually  every  min¬ 
ute  of  the  debate. 

That  doesn’t  mean,  however, 
that  only  118  reporters  actually 
covered  the  debate,  but  only  that 
that  many  could  have  seats  in 
the  galleries  at  one  time.  The 
press  associations,  some  of  the 
newspapers  and  a  few  tv  sta¬ 
tions  had  more  than  one  repre¬ 
sentative  and  they  worked  in 
relays. 

For  the  most  part,  those  who 
covered  were  regularly  ac¬ 
credited  correspondents  assigned 
to  Washington  bureaus.  A  few, 
however,  came  from  their  home 
offices  especially  to  cover  the 
Dodd  debate.  Six  Connecticut 
papers  were  represented,  four 
of  them  by  regularly  accredited 
members  of  the  press  gallery 
and  two  by  special  correspond¬ 
ents.  A  Hartford  station  sent 


four  men,  two  reporters  and  two 
cameramen. 

Senators  were  aware  of  the 
packed  galleries  and  some  ratheis 
slyly  played  up  to  them.  Only 
one,  however,  took  oratorical 
notice  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 

Near  the  close  of  the  debate 
it  was  announced  that  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  was  granted  twelve  minutes 
of  talking  time.  Weary  scribes 
had  heard  about  all  the  talk  they 
wanted  and  audible  sighs  of  “oh, 
no,”  were  heard  from  the  press 
gallery. 

Senator  Thurmond,  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  Senator  Dodd,  waved 
his  arm  toward  the  gallery  and 
said  to  his  fellow  senators:  “Do 
you  hear  all  those  noes?”  Press 
Gallery  “noes,”  however,  do  not 
count  in  the  voting. 

The  Dodd  Case  started  with 
published  charges  by  Drew 
Pearson  and  Jack  .Anderson, 
syndicated  columnists.  During 
the  hearings  and  the  debate, 
either  Drew  or  Jack,  and  some¬ 
times  both,  were  there,  following 
the  proceedings  intently. 

Printers’  Walkout 
Fails  to  Stop  Paper 

Janesville,  Wis. 

The  Janesville  Gazette  (27,000 
circulation)  continued  to  publish 
this  week  after  32  printers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  foreman,  walked  off 
their  jobs  in  the  composing,  tape 
and  proofreading  rooms. 

Marshall  W.  Johnston,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publishers  (Sidney 
and  Rol)ert  Bliss),  said  the 
obstacle  to  negotiating  a  con¬ 
tract  was  the  union’s  insistence 
on  incorporating  the  General 
Laws  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  into  the  agree¬ 
ment.  The  publishers  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  recognizing  the  union’s 
demands  for  reproducing  cer¬ 
tain  materials — the  socalled 
“bogus”  clause. 

For  a  few  days  the  Gazette 
came  out  in  reduced  form,  type¬ 
written  copy  being  photo-en¬ 
graved.  Hot  metal  processes 
were  resumed  with  the  arrival  of 
new  help.  The  pressmen,  Johns¬ 
ton  said,  voted  to  honor  their 
contract  and  crossed  the 
printers’  picket  lines.  The  Ga¬ 
zette  hasn’t  had  a  contract  with 
the  typographical  union  for  20 
years. 

• 

Old  Press  Retired 

Chino,  Calif, 

After  55  years  of  service,  the 
last  five  in  the  pressroom  of  the 
Chino  Weekly  Champion,  a 
Model  .AB  Duplex  press  has 
been  retired  in  favor  of  offset 
printing.  The  Champion  has 
moved  its  printing  to  the  River¬ 
side  Publishing  Co.  at  nearby 
Arlington. 
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turbed  because  shale  oil  was 
passing  out  of  public  domain 
and  into  private  hands.  It  passed 
a  law  that  no  more  claims  for 
shale  oil  could  be  staked.  But 
many  claims  staked  before  1920 
had  not  yet  been  patented,  a 
number  of  them  being  hastily 
staked,  obviously  fraudulent  and 
not  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  For  47  years  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  failed 
to  patent  most  of  them. 

But  from  1920  on,  large  oil 
companies  and  their  agents 
were  quietly  buying  these  un¬ 
patented  claims  (which  could  be 
sold  like  stock  or  a  piece  of 
property),  sometimes  for  a  dol¬ 
lar  or  two  an  acre.  The  oil  com¬ 
panies  have  repeatedly  urged 
the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  patent  these  old  claims.  Also 
to  release  the  remaining  federal 
shale  oil  lands  at  very  low 
prices. 

This,  basically,  sums  up  the 
extremely  complicated  situation 
Freeman  jumped  into  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1965.  It  started  when 
Freeman,  a  former  printer  at 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  and 
fairly  new  to  weekly  new’spaper 
publishing  (See  E&P,  Oct.  23, 
1965,  p.  62),  attended  a  meeting 
called  by  Fred  Betz  Sr.,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Lamar  (Colo.) 
Tri-State  Daily  News.  Betz,  a 
former  politician  and  presently 
a  regent  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  brought  several  pro¬ 
fessors  and  editors  together  to 
discuss  the  possible  give-away 
of  public  shale  oil  land. 

Quick  Response 

After  attending  a  few  of  these 
meetings.  Freeman  thought  he 
knew  enough  to  put  together  a 
couple  of  editorials  on  shale  oil, 
claiming  in  his  newspaper  that 
“it  looked  like  the  big  oil  boys 
were  going  to  lock  up  the  oil 
shale  for  themselves  and  steal 
it  in  doing  so.” 

Then,  according  to  Freeman, 
“the  roof  fell  in.”  He  said  he 
got  letters  from  his  congress¬ 
man,  Wayne  Aspenall  and 
“from  the  big  oil  boys.”  He 
claims  it  was  then  he  knew  he 
was  right  in  what  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  and  realized  that  “somebody 
was  trying  to  snow  me.” 

From  this  point  on,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  shale  oil  com¬ 
pletely  dominated  Freeman’s 
life.  He  read  everything  he 
could  get  his  hands  on  about 
shale  oil.  He  inter\’iewed  people 
in  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  He  started  writing  what 
to  now  has  been  about  600  let¬ 
ters.  He  spent  $2,000  he  could 
hardly  afford. 


“You  can’t  dream  of  who  all 
I  have  written  to  and  what  I 
have  read,”  Freeman  told  us. 
“It  would  take  four  pages  just 
to  list  all  the  people  I’ve  corres¬ 
ponded  with.  The  pile  of  it 
weighs  more  than  50  pounds. 

“Fourteen  letters  went  out  to¬ 
day  and  I’m  still  far,  far  be¬ 
hind.  And  none  of  this  includes 
all  the  intennews,  meetings,  etc. 
When  you  figure  I’ve  been 
spending  about  40  hours  a  week 
just  on  shale  oil  for  more  than 
a  year,  you  can  imagine  how 
much  inJFormation  I’ve  com¬ 
piled.” 

‘Phony  Claims’ 

One  of  Freeman’s  main  points 
in  his  newspaper  has  been  that 
the  spirit  of  the  1920  Congres¬ 
sional  law  had  been  violated  in 
that  380,000  acres  of  land  have 
been  patented  under  “phony”  pre- 
1920  claims,  some  as  late  as 
1960.  “And,  understand  if  you 
can,”  he  says,  “that  this  380,000 
acres  contain  an  estimated  200 
billion  barrels  of  oil,  which  just 
happens  to  be  much  more  than 
all  the  known  U.S.  crude  oil  re¬ 
serves,  and  probably  more  than 
is  in  the  entire  world.  This  land, 
is  now  owned  or  controlled  by 
major  oil  companies,  naturally.” 

According  to  Freeman,  the  oil 
companies  don’t  want  anyone  to 
know  they  have  the  land  so  they 
have  formed  dummy  companies. 
Also,  Freeman  says,  they  fi¬ 
nance  local  citizens  to  apply  for 
patents,  finance  their  operations 
in  fighting  the  government,  then 
buy  the  land  from  them  once  it 
is  patented. 

Freeman  has  reported  in  the 
Farmer  and  Miner  that  a  host 
of  Interior  officials,  seeing  what 
was  in  the  wind,  have  left  their 
government  posts,  gone  out  on 
their  own  to  perform  the  above 
operation  for  the  oil  companies 
and  became  millionaires  over¬ 
night. 

“One  former  oil  shale  official 
for  the  government  won  his  case 
in  court  last  July  and  made  $50 
million  that  day,”  Freeman 
claims. 

Valued  in  Trillions 

Freeman  cited  cases,  com¬ 
panies,  names,  dates  and  places 
of  alleged  shale  oil  manipula¬ 
tions,  wrong-doings,  court  cases, 
etc.  for  us  just  as  he’s  been  do¬ 
ing  in  his  tabloid  eight-page 
Farmer  &  Miner  for  more  than 
a  year.  A  former  Interior  official 
who  got  $2,000  an  acre  from  an 
oil  company  for  land  for  which 
he  paid  $2.50  an  acre.  Powerful 
congressmen  and  senators  who 
exerted  pressure  to  get  old  shale 
oil  claims  patented.  And  so  on. 

Freeman  claims  there  is  still 
some  300  shale  oil  claim  patents 
pending  and  an  ultimate  $8-to- 
$10  trillion  in  wealth  at  the  core 


of  all  this  rock.  Enough,  he 
says,  if  it’s  kept  in  public  hands 
and  leased  properly,  to  pay  off 
the  national  debt  and  have 
plenty  left  over. 

“Because  of  an  inadequate 
and  stagnant  Federal  policy  for 
the  development  of  a  commer¬ 
cially  competitive  process  to  ex¬ 
tract  shale  oil,”  Freeman  goes 
on,  “and  because  our  Federal 
and  state  officials  are  keeping 
the  information  on  shale  from 
the  people,  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  West,  and  of  the  entire 
United  States,  do  not  know  of 
the  vast  riches  that  they  ac¬ 
tually  OWTl. 

“Complacent,  self  -  interested 
and  incompetent  officials  of  the 
United  States  government  are 
working  hand-in-glove  with  pri¬ 
vate  interests  to  sell  these  rich 
oil  shale  lands  for  a  tiny  frac¬ 
tion  of  their  present  market 
worth  in  defiance  of  the  public 
interest  and  in  violation  of  the 
law.” 

Freeman  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  severe  on  Senators  Gordon 
Allott  and  Peter  Dominick  of 
Colorado  who  have  introduced 
Senate  Bill  1009,  which  would 
sell  government-owned  shale  oil 
lands  at  $2.50  an  acre.  Freeman 
claims  it’s  worth  $2,000  or  more 
an  acre.  He’s  also  attacked  U.S. 
Representative  Aspinall  whom 
Freeman  claims  is  pressing  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to 
lease  large  blocks  of  the  best  oil 
shale  lands  to  oil  companies. 

Freeman  wrote  Aspinall, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  re¬ 
questing  some  material.  He  got 
this  reply,  from  Aspinall,  dated 
March  2,  1967,  printed  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  here: 

“Acknowledging  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  25th,  I  am 
having  the  Committee  staff  for¬ 
ward  to  you  the  material  that 
we  have  in  the  office  relative  to 
your  request. 

“When  I  was  in  high  school, 
one  of  my  teachers  advised  me 
as  follows: 

“  ‘Never  ride  your  white  horse 
to  death.  It  might  not  be  as 
white  as  you  think.’  ” 

Wife’s  Help 

Part  of  the  reason  Freeman 
has  been  able  to  dedicate  so 
much  time  to  his  shale  oil  in¬ 
vestigation  has  been  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  his  wife,  Elaine,  the 
mother  of  two  young  boys,  to 
make  some  large  sacrifices. 
(Her  first  was  to  give  up  a 
house  in  Dallas  and  the  security 
of  a  steady  income  to  move  into 
a  trailer  behind  the  newspaper 
plant  in  Frederick  so  her  hus¬ 
band  could  publish  a  small 
newspaper  of  little  and  uncer¬ 
tain  income.) 

When  Freeman  first  jumped 
into  the  shale  oil  investigation. 


Elaine  was  already  selling  all 
the  ads,  keeping  the  books,  l  ais- 
ing  the  two  boys,  and  keeping 
house  in  a  trailer.  She  also  knew 
how  to  run  the  press  and  folder. 

Freeman,  w’hen  he  realized 
how  much  time  he  would  be  de¬ 
voting  to  shale  oil,  taught  her 
how  to  work  the  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine.  She  quickly  reached  the 
point  where  she  was  setting  all 
the  straight  matter  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  him  each  week,  help¬ 
ing  him  more  and  more  in  the 
shop  and  he  began  to  devote 
more  and  more  time  to  shale  oil. 

At  one  point,  for  a  few  weeks, 
she  was  completely  in  charge  of  ' 
getting  the  paper  out — writing 
stories,  editorials,  setting  ads,  | 
making  up  the  paper,  printing  ' 
and  addressing  it,  and  covering 
the  town  council  meetings— 
while  Freeman  devoted  all  of 
his  time  to  his  investigation.  He 
says  she  put  out  a  “damn  good 
sheet.” 

Someone  ‘Gunning’  for  Him 

“The  problem  now,”  Freeman 
adds,  “is  that  while  I  am  here 
I  can  do  the  work  to  let  her  tend 
other  necessary  chores  like  giv¬ 
ing  more  time  to  the  house  and 
kids.  But  when  I  am  not  here  I 
worry  about  her  and  the  boys. 
When  I  am  gone  she  worries 
about  me.  It’s  hard  to  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  someone  is  gun¬ 
ning  for  you  when  you  don’t 
know  who  or  why.” 

Reaction  to  the  shale  oil 
stories  in  the  Farmer  and  Miner 
from  the  600  people  who  make 
up  Frederick — a  marginal  ex¬ 
mining  town  that  looks  as  if  the 
world  has  passed  it  by  long  ago 
— has  been  negative.  “Local 
people  don't  want  it  in  their 
paper  it  means  nothing  to 
them,”  Freeman  says. 

Phone  Bugged 

He  adds  that  he  has  received 
a  variety  of  harassment,  in¬ 
cluding  numerous  threatening 
phone  calls.  He  claims  a  friend 
who  is  an  electronics  expert 
tested  his  telephone  and  told 
him  it  was  tapped.  And  that  in 
July,  1966,  when  he  went  back 
to  his  native  Texas  for  a  week, 
his  office  was  broken  into  and 
his  files  rifled. 

“The  only  thing  disturbed,” 
Freeman  says,  “was  the  filing 
drawer  in  my  desk,  which  had 
been  pried  open.  Several  $20 
bills  and  small  change  in  an 
unlocked  cardboard  cash  box 
was  untouched.  Neither  were 
$500  worth  of  hunting  rifles 
hanging  on  the  walls  or  $300 
worth  of  cameras.” 

Freeman  said  whoever  broke 
into  his  office  was  looking  for  a 
set  of  documents  on  shale  oil  he 
had  obtained  from  an  ex-Inte- 
rior  Department  lawyer.  “The 
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lawyer  told  me  to  guard  them 
with  my  life,”  Freeman  claims. 
“I  laughed.  But  when  I  went  to 
Texas  I  took  all  my  shale  oil 
files  with  me. 

“Only  seven  people  who  take 
my  position  on  public  domain 
shale  oil  had  been  involved  with 
those  documents  up  until  then. 
Two  of  them  had  been  shot  at, 
all  seven  had  been  threatened 
with  their  lives,  their  jobs,  or 
had  some  shale  oil  material 
stolen  from  them.  Almost  all  of 
them  w'ere  lawyers  and  were  or 
had  been  with  the  government.” 

No  Blow-out 

On  May  8,  1967,  Freeman  set 
out  in  his  Scout  from  Frederick 
to  Boulder,  Colo,,  to  talk  to  two 
University  of  Colorado  profes¬ 
sors  about  his  shale  oil  investi¬ 
gation. 

Around  10:40  a.m.,  eight 

miles  out  of  Frederick  going 
west  on  Colorado  52,  he  felt 
something  hit  his  car’s  tailgate. 

“When  the  first  shot  con¬ 
nected,”  Freeman  recalls,  “I 
thought  it  was  a  blow-out.  I 
looked  into  the  rearview  mirror 
and  saw  a  blue,  1967  Oldsmobile 
about  five  cars  lengths  behind, 

I  was  doing  70  on  a  busy  road 
in  good  weather.” 

Freeman  says  he  started  to 
slow  down,  thinking  he  had  to 
stop  and  change  a  tire.  “Then,” 
he  goes  on,  “a  second  bullet  hit 
the  Scout’s  back  window.  I  know 
now’  I  was  being  shot  at.  I 
looked  through  the  rear-view 
mirror  and  saw  the  car  slowing 
down  and  dropping  back. 

“Thinking  I  had  escaped,  I 
began  to  pass  a  cement  truck — 
one  of  those  that  mixes  as  it 
rolls — that’s  when  the  third  shot 
hit  my  car. 

“I  passed  the  truck,  then 
turned  into  a  farm  house  and 
called  the  police  first  and  then 
my  wife  to  get  the  kids  out  of 
school. 

“Sheriff’s  deputies  reasoned 
the  rifle  was  a  .22  magnum  or 
Remington  .222.  And  that’s  all 
we’ve  heard  from  them  since. 

“I’ve  tried  to  get  them  to  ask 
the  FBI  to  enter  the  case,  but 
they — the  sheriff’s  office — has 
refused.  I  carry  a  pistol  every¬ 
where  I  go,  even  to  bed.  And  I 
have  not  been  anywhere  alone 
since  then.” 

Three  Colorado  newspapers, 
the  Broomfield  Star-Bulletin,  the 
Louisville  Times  and  the  Long¬ 
mont  Daily  Times-Call  publicly 
offered  their  assistance  in  see¬ 
ing  that  Freeman  continued  to 
publish  the  Farmer  and  Miner. 

And  across  the  country,  in 
Deer  Park,  L.  I.,  the  daily  Suf¬ 
folk  Sun  editorially  called  for  a 
fund  to  help  newspapermen 
such  as  Freeman.  The  Sun, 
which  had  previously  published 
stories  on  Freeman’s  shale  oil 
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investigation,  ran  an  editorial 
on  June  2  headed:  “Country 
Editor  Marked  for  Murder.” 
The  conclusion  w’as: 

“Somew’here,  somehow,  some¬ 
one  should  set  up  a  fund  to  help 
newspapermen  like  Freeman 
who  are  shot  at  and  placed  on  a 
financial  rack  for  putting  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  into  actual 
practice.  Freeman  may  live  to  a 
ripe  old  age,  but  he  is  not  going 
to  hang  onto  his  little  paper 
much  longer  if  the  suspicions  of 
other  country  newsmen  in  that 
state  are  real.” 

The  Suffolk  Sun  editorial  was 
picked  up  by  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  of  which  Free¬ 
man  is  a  member,  and  reprinted 
for  a  mass  mailing  to  editors 
all  over  the  country.  The  gist  of 
the  mailing  was  that  while 
Freeman  w’asn’t  looking  for  any 
handouts,  his  reports  on  shale 
oil  were  invaluable  and  should 
be  seen  by  every  editor  in 
America.  The  best  way  to  do 
this,  according  to  ICWNE,  was 
to  send  Freeman  $5  or  more  for 
a  subscription  to  his  newspaper 
at  Box  158,  Frederick,  Colo. 
80530. 

In  the  ‘Book’ 

Elaine  Freeman,  meanwhile, 
has  taken  the  trials  of  the  past 
year  in  rare  good  humor.  “I 
really  did  enjoy  getting  the  pa¬ 
per  out  by  myself  for  a  few 
weeks,”  she  says.  “I  felt  like 
LBJ — with  all  that  power. 

“Now  that  we  have  J.  R. 
calmed  down  enough  to  where 
he  doesn’t  shout  ‘Hold  it  right 
there!’  as  he  pulls  out  his  gun  at 
every  apporaching  stranger,  we 
are  reflecting  a  bit  on  some  of 
the  phone  calls  and  letters  we 
received  since  the  Ramparts  ar¬ 
ticle  and  shooting.  Would  you 
believe  that  a  family  historian 
on  my  side  of  the  family  was 
so  impressed  by  J.  R.’s  notoriety 
she  wrote  and  asked  me  to  dig 
up  his  family  history?  Ob¬ 
viously  he  passed  the  test.  He 
may  just  get  a  whole  page  in 
the  Book. 

.Self  ProtcH’tion 

“Although  we  have  received 
little  protection  from  the  Weld 
County’s  sheriff’s  department, 
we  were  offered  protection  in  a 
lady’s  bomb  shelter,  our  local 
marshal  has  allowed  J.  R.  to 
carry  a  gun  and  assured  us  he 
would  not  take  our  biting  dog 
away  from  us,  and  anyone  driv¬ 
ing  into  town  with  a  blue  car  is 
immediately  suspect.” 

As  for  Freeman  himself,  he 
told  us:  “Nothing  has  stopped. 
Letters  still  must  be  written  on 
shale  oil.  My  digging  must  con¬ 
tinue.  Or  else  I  might  as  well 
throw  it  all  away,  including  this 
newspaper.” 
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SDX  Cites 
70  J-Grads 
On  Records 


Chicago 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Professional 
Journalistic  Society,  has 
awarded  1967  citations  for 
achievement  to  70  journalism 
graduates  who  were  selected  as 
outstanding  in  their  classes  at 
colleges  and  universities  where 
the  Society  has  chapters. 

Award  recipients  are  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  character, 
scholarship  in  all  college  work, 
and  competence  to  perform  jour¬ 
nalistic  tasks.  The  decision  in 
each  case  is  made  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  composed  of  student,  faculty 
and  professional  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  men  receiving  the  dis¬ 
tinction  are: 

ALABAMA  —  Georfte  A.  Carleton, 
Grove  Hill.  Ala. 

ARIZONA  —  William  Woodruff. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

ARIZONA  STATE— Jerry  L.  Hoffer- 
ber.  liexinirton.  Neb. 

BALL  STATE — Max  Shively.  Ander¬ 
son,  Ind. 

BAYLOR  —  Tommy  Miller,  Waco, 
Texas. 

BOWLING  GREEN— Charles  Albert 
Fair.  Findlay,  Ohio. 

BRADLEY  —  Roger  Burget.  Peoria. 
Ill. 

BUTLER  —  Michael  Rollin  Kent, 
Lebanon,  Ind. 

CAUFORNIA  (BERKELEY!  —  Fre<l 
Richard  Wolkenhauer,  Richmond,  Calif. 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  POLYTECH¬ 
NIC  COLLEGE — Richard  Lemont  Odett, 
West  Pahndale,  Calif. 

COLORADO  —  Ronald  Dee  Mallett, 
Longmont,  Colo. 

DRAKE — John  Pascuzzi,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

DUQUESNE — Daniel  P.  Giovannitti, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

EAST  TEXAS — ^Errol  Friedman.  Tex- 

^'^PtIoRIDA^—  George  William  Cone. 
Marianna.  Fla. 

GEORGIA  —  Robert  Camp  Fort. 
Anderson,  S.  C. 

IDAHO — Leo  Wayne  Jeffres.  Cald¬ 
well.  Idaho. 

ILLINOIS  —  Gary  Axelson.  Chicago, 
HI. 

INDIANA  STATE— Ronald  LaRoche. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

IOWA  —  William  Bruce  Newbrough, 
Coralville,  Iowa. 

IOWA  STATE  — Eric  Alan  Abbott. 
St.  Loijis.  Mo. 

KANSAS — Robert  Eric  Morgenthaler. 
Prairie  Village.  Kan. 

KANSAS  STATE  —  LeRoy  Towns. 
Colbv.  Kan. 

KENT  STATE  —  James  A.  Toms, 
Macedonia,  Ohio. 

KENTUCKY  —  Walter  M.  Grant. 
Winchester.  Ky. 

MAROUETTE  —  Leonard  J.  Egan, 
Lynn,  Mass. 

MARYLAND  —  John  M.  Purnell. 
Ocean  City,  Md. 

MIAMI  —  Humberto  Miguel  Cruz, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MICHIGAN  —  William  Robert  Betts, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

MINNESOTA  —  Michael  Bolton 
Schmitz.  Piedmont.  Calif. 

MISSISSIPPI  —  Robert  Edward 
Oakley.  Bruce,  Miss. 

MISSOURI  —  William  Tammeus. 
Woodstock.  III. 

MONTANA  —  Joseph  W.  Ward, 
Darby.  Mont. 

NEBRASKA  —  Jim  Patten,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

NEIW  YORK  —  Jonathan  Williams. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

NORTH  CAROLIN.\  —  Jonathan 
Gregory  Lauterer,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  —  James  Erickson. 
Willistcn,  N.  D 


NORTH  TEXAS  —  Cragg  Hines, 

^n'oRTTIWESTERN  —  Timothy  Dale 
Schellhardt,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OHIO  —  Frank  E.  Deaner  III,  Her- 
shey.  Pa.  Richard  M.  Pesin,  Tenafly, 
N.  J. 

OHIO  STATE  —  Richard  A.  Bashor, 
Columbus.  Ohio 

OKLAHOMA  —  Mike  Hammer,  Okla¬ 
homa  City.  Okla. 

OREGON  STATE  —  Edward  Paul 
Jacobson,  Astoria,  Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  —  Melvin 
Ziegler,  Scranton,  Pa. 

SACRAMENTO  STATE  —  Rodney 
Beaudry.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

ST.  BONAVENTURE  —  John  C. 
Garner,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ST.  THOMAS.  —  John  Hottinger, 
Janesville,  Minn.' 

SAN  DIEGO  STATE  —  Bedel  Mack, 
San  Diego.  Calif. 

SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY  STATE 
—  Robert  Rawitch.  Encino,  Calif. 

SAN  JOSE  STATE  —  Paul  Anthony 
Savoia,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  —  Gary 
Barnes,  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  —  Steven 
Jay  Harris,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  —  Michael 
L.  Nauer,  Carbondale.  III. 

SOUTHERN  METHODIST  —  Richard 
Warren  Hinton,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

SYRACUSE  —  Thomas  J.  Kroboth. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

TEMPLE  —  S.  Robert  Jacobs,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

TENNESSEE  —  Harvey  Lee  Gardner, 
Martin,  Tenn. 

TEXAS  —  William  Elliott  West, 

°raXAs““&M  —  Eddie  Joe  Davis. 
Henrietta.  Texas. 

TEXAS  CHRISTIAN  —  Sherman 
Clinton  Stearns,  Santa  Anna,  Texas. 

TEXAS  TECH.  —  Cecil  Green.  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

TULSA — Paul  Wyatt  Jackson,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

UTAH  —  David  Michael  Heywood, 
Cedar  City,  Utah. 

WASHINGTON  &  LEE  —  Randall 
L.  Prior,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

WASHINGTON  STATE  —  John  N. 
Lindsay,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  —  Merideth  Robb. 
Weirton.  W.  Va. 

WISCONSIN  —  (Madison)  —  Paul 
Langner.  Janesville,  Ill. 

WISCONSIN  —  (Milwaukee)  —  Alan 
E.  Gesler,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

WYOMING  —  Clyde  R.  Douglass, 
Greybull,  Wyo. 


3  Teachers  Form 
Service  Corporation 

Hays,  Kans. 

A  new  corporation  which  will 
offer  professional  services  in 
publishing  and  public  relations 
has  been  formed  here  as  Star 
Communciations  Inc.  The  prin¬ 
cipals  are  James  R.  Collier, 
Ralph  C.  Hormel  and  Ted  C. 
Tow,  all  former  staff  members 
at  Fort  Hays  State  College. 
They  purchased  the  assets  of 
the  Ellis  County  Farmer  Inc., 
of  which  Michael  D.  Billinger 
Jr.  is  president. 

Star  Communications  will 
continue  to  publish  the  Ellis 
County  Star,  a  weekly  offset 
newspaper. 


Her  Second  Book 

Simma  Holt,  feature  writer 
and  special  reporter  for  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  has 
published  her  second  book — “Sex 
and  The  Teen  Age  Revolution.” 
Now  she  is  having  legal  discus¬ 
sions  with  her  publisher  on  the 
emphasis  on  the  word  “Sex”  in 
the  book’s  promotion.  The  book 
is  based  on  research  Simma 
carried  out  on  teenage  activities 
in  Vancouver. 
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No  Cause  for  Alarm 
In  Teen  Age  Survey 

By  Campltell  ^  atson 


Stanford,  Calif. 

Teenagers  are  reading  news¬ 
papers,  news  executives  attend¬ 
ing  the  29th  annual  Editors 
Conference  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  were  assured. 

All  readership  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  better  presentations, 
but  writing  remains  the  core  of 
readership;  inside  page  presen¬ 
tations  will  even  curb  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  attention  to  stor¬ 
ies  carried  over  from  page  one, 
a  capsule  of  the  rejjorts  shows. 

The  Conference  voted  to  be¬ 
come  a  sponsor  of  the  California 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  organization, 
formed  here  immediately  after 
last  year’s  conference,  is  headed 
by  Larry  Sisk,  managing  editor, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

Ollier  Fol  Supporter> 

The  editors  will  join  with  the 
San  Francisco  Press  Club, 
Greater  Los  Angeles  Press  Club, 
five  regional  chapters  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  and  several  other 
groups  as  charter  members  of  a 
corpoi-ation  which  will  be  sought 
shortly. 

Thomas  Keevil,  Seu'port 
Beach-Conta  Mesa  (Calif.) 
Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot,  was 
elected  chairman  to  succeed 
Gordon  Sinclair,  Santa  Cruz 
Sentinel.  Paul  Conroy,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  News,  is  the  new  vice- 
chairman. 

In  the  readership  realm.  Dr. 
Chilton  Bush,  conference  found¬ 
er,  professor  emeritus  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Stanford  University 
here  and  present  ANPA  direc¬ 
tor  of  news  research,  said  a 
recent  study  gives  no  cause  for 
alarm  about  the  loss  of  teen  age 
readers. 

This  answer  to  a  question  fol¬ 
lowed  a  presentation  of  five 
news  studies  given  without  com¬ 
ment  aside  from  Dr.  Bush’s 
statement  of  principle — never 
to  tell  an  editor  what  to  do. 

Findings  Given 

The  teenage  study  showed 
boys  read  about  25  percent  as 
many  general  stories  as  men, 
with  girls  scoring  slightly 
higher  in  comparison  with 
women. 

While  the  total  lost  reader- 
ship  for  jump  stories  is  about 
55  percent  for  both  men  and 
women  readers,  this  can  be  re- 
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duced  by  improved  display  of 
the  jump  story  in  head  size  and 
width  and  in  page  position.  This 
study  analyzed  readership  of  17 
metropolitan  newspapers  which 
carried  a  varying  number  of 
stories  over  from  page  one. 

Teenagers  as  a  lot  are  more 
sophisticated  and  better  edu¬ 
cated  than  their  anguished  par¬ 
ents,  said  Robert  R.  Metz,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor.  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association. 

They  will  read  newspapers 
which  will  acknowledge  these 
facts  by  their  content,  attitude 
and  appearances,  Metz  de¬ 
clared. 

More  than  .300  newspapers 
carry  NEA’s  Young  Living  fea¬ 
ture,  but  some  use  single  col¬ 
umn  heads  without  illustrations 
in  layouts  that  are  appalling, 
he  declared. 

Puls  Wriling  Firsi 

Alfred  .JaCoby,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Diego  Union,  said  he 
does  not  care  about  makeup  if 
the  contents  are  not  written 
well.  He  listed  makeup  and  de¬ 
sign  as  tools. 

The  big  thing  now  is  the  six- 
column  page,  which  conforms  to 
an  old  printer’s  tale  than  a  line 
of  type  should  be  one  and  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet. 

This  column  length  may  be¬ 
come  a  benchmark  but  these 
have  been  few,  he  submitted, 
.laCoby  said  others  were  the 
full-flush  left  head  which  began 
about  1937  and  the  upper  and 
lower  case  headline  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1912. 

Ted  Durein,  Monterey  (Calif.) 
Peninsula  Herald,  pointed  to  the 
growth  of  newspaper  specialists. 
His  paper  has  specialists  in  ed¬ 
ucation  and  military  affairs. 
Durein  said  many  editorial 
pages  have  become  so  set  in 
policy  and  style  that  they  seem 
completely  automated. 

Political  Arena 

In  the  political  news  realm, 
Alvin  Spivak,  White  House  re¬ 
porter,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  expressed  the  belief  that 
“we’re  not  getting  or  telling  the 
full  stor>'  of  what’s  happening 
in  Washington.” 

The  public,  he  declared,  de¬ 
serves  “a  better  shake”  from 
its  officials  and  from  the  press. 
While  conceding  that  too  often 


the  press  is  not  diligent  about 
getting  the  facts,  he  declared 
the  Administration  has  been 
diligent  in  clouding  them. 

DeVan  L.  Shumway,  UPI 
bureau  manager  at  Sacramento, 
forecast  Washing;ton-style  cov¬ 
erage  of  Governor  Reagan  in 
the  near  future.  Such  close 
scrutiny  already  is  practically 
the  case,  he  added. 

Paul  Beck,  the  governor’s  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  communica¬ 
tions,  said  the  governor  is  so 
pressed  for  personal  interviews 
that  requests  are  now  being 
made  two  months  in  advance. 

Governor  Reagan  averages 
four  private  interviews  a  week 
in  addition  to  regular  weekly 
news  conferences  and  prepared 
television  reports.  His  press 
aides  hold  daily  briefings. 

Asked  if  the  Governor  will 
seek  the  presidency.  Jack  S. 
McDowell,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  said  he’s  not  doing  the 
basic  campaign  things,  such  as 
trying  to  build  up  electoral  sup¬ 


port  in  other  states,  adding: 
“He  probably  doesn’t  have  to.” 

On  war,  Fred  Hoffman,  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  editor.  Associated 
Press,  said  the  strife  will  Ije 
extended  for  years  if  South 
Vietnam  fails  to  meet  its  re¬ 
sponsibility.  He  forecast  a 
Korea-type  result  of  the  war 
with  neither  side  getting  what 
it  wants. 

The  prospect  of  computer  in¬ 
formation  developments  is  ex¬ 
citing,  said  Robert  Inman,  li¬ 
brarian,  Denver  Post.  Probably 
in  lb  years  every  community 
will  have  its  own  information 
center,  he  forecast. 

The  Post  files  its  microfilm 
negative  outside  its  building  as 
a  fire  loss  safeguard. 

The  library  relieves  editorial 
in  answering  inquiries  from  the 
public  and  handles  as  many  as 
1,000  phone  calls  a  day.  Librar¬ 
ians  refer  calls  for  unanswer¬ 
able  questions  rather  than  offer 
research,  but  files  are  open  to 
the  public. 


California’s  AP 
Members  Accept 
Truce  on  Change 

Stanford,  Calif. 

A  truce  prevailed  between 
North  and  South  members  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  California 
as  the  result  of  actions  taken 
during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Council  here  last  week. 

The  northern  APNEC  unit 
was  reinstated  and  the  top  com¬ 
mand  post  in  the  state  remains 
in  Los  Angeles,  whence  it  de¬ 
parted  from  San  Francisco 
earlier  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  “Eagle  Eye 
Committee”  of  wire  watchers 
continues  in  full  operation.  The 
members  are  George  Whitsell, 
San  Mateo  Times,  chairman; 
Fred  Lawless,  San  Bernardino 
Sun,  and  Harold  Greenberg, 
Alhambra  Post-Advocate. 

The  northern  unit  was  re¬ 
stored  on  a  motion  by  David  N. 
Schutz,  Redwood  City  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  an  early  ANPEC  presi¬ 
dent  and  currently  an  officer  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors. 

Schutz  said  the  unit  had 
v'oted  to  disband  by  an  11  to  7 
count  and  had  thus  sought  to 
convey  its  opposition  to  the  move 
South.  He  proposed  reinstate¬ 
ment. 

An  implication  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  the  unit’s  secession 
meeting  had  been  amicable  was 
rejected  by  Wyman  Riley,  Valle¬ 
jo  Newspapers  and  APNEC 
chairman.  He  implied  the  action 
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was  about  as  friendly  as  a  small 
riot. 

Wes  Gallagher,  AP  general 
manager,  said  the  press  associa¬ 
tion  may  link  states  or  even 
blocks  of  states  in  a  single  filing 
system.  Much  depends  on  an  ex¬ 
periment  under  way  in  Virginia 
using  1.50-word-per-minute  Tele¬ 
types  in  a  statewide  hookup,  he 
said. 

Replying  to  the  special 
APNEC  committee’s  report, 
Gallagher  said  he  could  not  see 
anything  that  could  lie  traced 
to  the  transfer  of  functions 
from  San  Francisco  to  Los  An-  j 

geles.  Nor  has  there  been  suffi-  , 

cient  time  for  analysis  of  the  , 

results  of  the  move,  he  sub¬ 
mitted.  James  Walters  is  coming 
out  from  the  Pennsylvania  AP 
as  top  filer  and  supervisor  of 
the  California  wire,  he  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  APNEC  “eagle  eyes”  re-  * 

ported  some  missed  news  and  ® 

some  delays,  including  an  inter-  ^ 

val  before  the  “A”  wire  report 
on  war’s  outbreak  in  the  Mid-  I 

East  was  placed  on  the  state  t 

wire.  Riley  expressed  concern  ii 

lest  patterns  be  developing.  t 

Riley  continues  as  chairman 
of  APNEC.  Phil  W.  Garrison, 
Lancaster  Anteloupe  Valley 
Gazette  was  elected  vice  chair-  jj 

man  with  Richard  Fogel,  Oak-  tl 

land  Tribune,  secretary-treas-  e 

urer.  ti 

•  d 

A  Correction  P 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  1967 
International  Year  Book  incor¬ 
rectly  lists  David  Pauly  as  finan- 
cial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  ' 

News.  The  Daily  News’  finan- 

cial  editor  is  Dick  Griffin.  ' 

a( 
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N.J.  Publishers  Seek 
Use  Tax  Guidelines 


out  of  work  for  six  weeks.  The 
section  is  similar  to  one  in  New 
York  State. 

Reporting  on  the  legislation  as 
an  associate  member  of  NJPA, 
Mauro  Checcio  of  the  Johnson  & 
Johnson  Co.  public  relations 


Wounded  UPI 
War  Reporter 
Wants  to  Return 


Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 
When  is  a  computer  subject 
to  the  state  sales/use  tax? 

Answer:  When  it  is  used  in 
business  office  functions,  but  not 
when  it  does  any  of  the  work 
involved  in  typesetting. 

When  is  a  typewriter  exempt 
from  the  sales/use  tax? 

Answer:  When  a  reporter 
writes  a  story  on  it,  but  not 
when  a  secretary  writes  a  letter 
on  it. 

Numerous  other  questions 
along  these  lines  confound  New 
Jersey  newspaper  publishers 
under  the  state’s  new  tax  laws. 

Over  the  next  few’  months  a 
committee  of  the  111-year-old 
New  Jersey  Press  Association 
hopes  to  compile  a  set  of  guide¬ 
lines  which  will  be  adopted  by 
the  state  sales  tax  bureau. 

.\gr«*«*menl  on  ‘Product' 

Thus  far,  basic  agreement  has 
been  reached  on  a  major  point — 
the  nature  of  the  newspaper 
product. 

Harris  N.  Leroy,  vicepresi¬ 
dent-finance  of  the  Passaic- 
CUfton  Herald-News,  who  heads 
the  NJP.\  tax  committee,  re¬ 
ported  to  the  annual  meeting 
here  last  weekend  that  state 
authorities  accept  the  definition 
that  publishers  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  disseminating 
information. 

“Our  product,”  he  said,  “is 
not  ink-covered  newsprint.  It  is 
a  combination  of  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

The  state  officials  still  insist 
that  items  used  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  side  of  the  business  are 
subject  to  taxation,  Leroy  noted. 

Blanket  exemptions  have  been 
accorded  to  the  newspaper  itself 
and  newsprint  is  specifically 
non-taxable. 

“The  function  of  equipment,” 
Leroy  explained,  “determines 
the  taxable  or  exempt  status  of 
items  used  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.” 

Exemptions  Allowed 

In  consultation  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  committee,  he  reported, 
the  tax  bureau  has  allowed  ex¬ 
emption  for  machines  and  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  news  and  photo 
departments,  engraving,  com¬ 
posing,  stereo,  press  and  mail 
rooms. 

Business  administration  and 
circulation  and  delivery  func¬ 
tions  beyond  the  mail  room  are 
not  considered  part  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  The  only  concession  in  the 
advertising  department  is  for 


mat  services  w’hich  are  deemed 
part  of  the  stereo  process. 

The  new’spaper  must  collect 
sales  taxes  on  pictures,  and  on 
promotion  items  such  as  flags. 

Exemptions  from  the  use  tax 
extend  to  w’rapping,  packages, 
rope,  containers  and  labels. 

Leroy  said  the  differences 
arise  under  the  question  of  what 
is  “directly  and  primarily”  used 
in  production.  The  tax  bureau 
maintains  that  the  requirement 
for  exemption  should  be  based 
on  85%  usage;  the  publishers 
insist  50%  usage  is  adequate  for 
(|ualification. 

Motor  Vehicles  Taxable 

“No  ground  has  been  made,” 
Leroy  said,  “on  exemption  of 
motor  vehicles.  Whether  they 
are  purchased  or  leased  they  are 
taxable.” 

Fred  W.  Burgner,  managing 
editor  of  the  Trenton  Times, 
began  his  term  of  office  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  NJP.\  with  an  appeal 
for  contributions  to  the  scholar¬ 
ship  fund.  The  treasurer,  Rich¬ 
ard  N.  Sheble,  New  Brunswick 
Home  News,  reported  that  the 
Dear  family  had  made  an  addi¬ 
tional  donation  and  the  fund 
stood  at  approximately  $5,000. 
Burgner  suggested  that  new’s- 
paper  people  provide  for  gifts 
to  the  fund  in  their  wills. 

The  Trenton  editor  succeeds 
Richard  C.  Klein,  publisher  of  a 
group  of  weekly  newspapers. 
Next  in  line  for  the  presidency 
is  Thomas  H.  Bowen,  of  the 
Salem  Sunbeam  and  other  w’eek- 
lies.  Elected  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent  was  Richard  Drukker,  Pas¬ 
saic  Herald-News  and  other 
papers.  Rudolph  E.  Lent,  & 
former  business  manager  of  the 
Jersey  Journal  who  w’as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association  in  1913, 
installed  the  officers. 

Strike  Benefits  Opposed 

Secretary-Manager  Lloyd  P. 
Burns  reported  that  the  me¬ 
chanical  committee  was  consider¬ 
ing  a  proposal  for  a  production 
conference  separate  from  the 
Mid-.4tlantic  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  which  NJPA  has  co¬ 
sponsored  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  many  years. 

The  legislative  committee  was 
critical  of  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes  and  the  Democratic 
leadership  for  “ramrodding”  a 
revision  of  the  state’s  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  trust  which 
contains  a  provision  for  paying 
benefits  to  strikers  after  they  are 


staff  advised  the  publishers  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  obtain 
repeal  of  the  strike  benefit 
clause. 

• 

NLRB  Curbs 
Union  Actions 
At  2  Papers 

Walnvt  Creek,  Calif. 

Newspaper  mechanical  unions 
were  placed  under  restraints  in 
a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  ruling  affecting  the 
Contra  Costa  Times  here  and 
the  nearby  Concord  Transcript 
which  became  effective  June  25. 
Both  Newspapers  are  published 
by  Dean  S.  Lesher. 

The  ruling,  issued  in  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  three  cases,  or¬ 
dered  the  unions  to  cease  and 
desist  from  restraining  or  cov¬ 
ering  employes  and  from  the 
sui'veillance  of  employes  who  do 
not  support  picketing. 

It  also  forbade  threats  of  as¬ 
sault,  attacks  of  physical  harm 
to  persons,  vehicles,  homes  and 
other  property  and  threats  to 
damage  to  property  as  well  as 
causing  damage. 

Further,  picketing  on  premis¬ 
es  or  other  conduct  to  prevent 
ingress  and  egress  of  vehicles, 
employes  and  others  to  the 
plants  or  “in  any  manner  re¬ 
straining  or  coercing  employes 
in  the  exercise  of  rights  under 
Section  7  of  the  NLRB  act” 
were  forbidden. 

Gerald  A.  Brown,  Howard  Jen¬ 
kins,  Jr.,  and  Sam  Zagoria 
signed  the  ruling. 

The  activities  under  study 
came  as  an  aftermath  of  disturb¬ 
ances  at  the  Concord  Transcript 
which  included  fire,  paint  and 
rock  damage.  The  Lesher  organ¬ 
ization  purchased  the  Transcript 
early  this  year  from  Owens  Pub¬ 
lications. 

The  order  affects  stereotypers, 
pressmen  and  printers. 

HD  Raised  to  50^ 

Muncie,  Ind. 

The  Muncie  Star  and  Evening 
Press  have  increased  the  home 
delivery  rate  10  cents  per  week 
from  40  cents  for  six  days. 
Newspaperboys  of  both  papers, 
owned  by  Muncie  Newspapers 
Inc.,  will  realize  a  substantial 
increase  in  commissions,  the 
papers  said.  The  last  daily  in¬ 
crease  was  in  1962,  from  35  to 
40  cents. 


Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

War,  photography  and  politics 
intermingled  in  presentations 
here  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
United  Press  International  News 
Executives.  James  Anderson, 
editor,  Sacramento  Union,  pre¬ 
sided. 

The  view  of  today’s  war  was 
provided  by  Thomas  Cheatham, 
UPI  correspondent  who  was 
wounded  after  two  months  in 
Vietnam  and  is  eager  to  return 
there  on  assignment. 

“I’d  fairly  gotten  my  feet 
wet,”  said  the  convalescing 
shrapnel  victim  who  said  that 
even  in  his  brief  coverage  of 
war  he  had  seen  a  lot  and  had 
“a  fantastic  experience.”  His 
preference  is  for  action  in  the 
field,  where  “you  get  more  of 
the  story.” 

Lynn  Nofziger,  director  of 
communications  for  California’s 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan  and 
formerly  with  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  said  he  did  not  believe  any 
elected  official  must  inform  the 
press  blow  by  blow  of  what  he’s 
doing. 

Difference  Seen 

Using  as  his  example  a  visit 
to  a  Los  .Angeles  school  he  said 
to  take  the  press  along  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  invitation  of  a 
class  of  children  would  not  have 
served  the  Governor’s  purpose 
nor  the  purpose  of  the  class. 

Nefziger  declared  the  press 
often  confuses  the  right  to  know’ 
with  the  right  to  find  out.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  w’ho  learned 
of  the  visit  would  have  been  wel¬ 
comed,  he  declared. 

The  art  and  photographic  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  w’ork  hand  in  hand  and 
this  provides  a  new’  dimension 
in  presentations,  said  Wayne 
Kelly,  photo  chief. 

The  photographers  work 
harder,  think  harder,  get  better 
pictures  and  are  enthusiastic, 
he  declared. 

Helped  by  a  Cowboy 

When  guards  barred  photo¬ 
graphers  from  Universal  City 
during  a  fire,  one  cameraman 
eluded  the  patrol  force  and 
talked  a  cow’boy  on  a  nearby  set 
into  taking  him  on  his  horse  to 
a  point  w’here  he  could  snap  the 
flames. 

He  outfought  and  out-thought 
everyone  else  on  the  scene,”  said 
Kelly. 

Jack  Silvey,  Palo  Alto  Times, 
is  newly  elected  chairman. 
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21  Receive  Study 
Grants  at  Stanford 

Stanford,  Calif. 

Twenty-one  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  fellowships  have  been 
awarded  by  Stanford  University 
for  the  1967-68  school  year. 

The  fellowships  have  been 
granted  to  reporters  and  editors 
in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  who  will  be  on  leave  from 
their  jobs  to  study  anything  ex¬ 
cept  journalism  at  Stanford. 

The  following  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fellowships  for  the 
full  school  year,  running  from 
September,  1967  through  June, 
1968: 

Wade  Greene,  Newsweek  Mag¬ 
azine. 

Bill  Kovach,  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean. 

Samuel  Newlund  Jr.,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune. 

Christopher  S.  Wren,  Look 
Magazine. 

Appointed  to  a  fellowship  for 
the  autumn  quarter,  from  Sep¬ 
tember  through  December,  1967 : 

Donald  Angel,  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

The  following  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  fellowships  for  the 
autumn  and  winter  quarters, 
running  from  September,  1967 
to  March,  1968. 

Bernice  R.  Buresh,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

Malcolm  H.  Cross,  KGW-TV, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Nolan  H.  Davis,  Newsweek 
magazine. 

Nancy  Wright  Harris,  Wich- 
ta  Eagle. 

Norman  R.  Kempster,  United 
Press  International  Sacra¬ 
mento. 

Nina  J.  McCain,  of  the  de¬ 
funct  New  York  World-Joumal- 
Tribune. 

Ronald  D.  Martin,  Today  in 
Cocoa,  Fla. 

Peter  J.  Shaw,  United  Press 
International,  New  York. 

The  following  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fellowships  for  the 
winter  and  spring  quarters,  run¬ 
ning  from  January  to  June, 
1968: 

Ronald  Dorfman,  Chicago's 
American. 

Moira  Farrowr,  Vancouver 
Sun. 

Leonard  Greenwood,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times. 

Allan  Hale,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

Elinor  Danger,  Science  maga¬ 
zine. 

Jefterson  Morgan,  Oakland 
Tribune. 

Craig  A.  Palmer,  Dayton 
Daily  News. 

Appointed  to  a  fellowship  for 
the  winter  quarter,  which  runs 
from  January  to  March,  1968: 

Douglas  L.  Parker,  Salt  Lake 
Tribune. 
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One  on  Saturday 

Riverside,  Calif. 

The  morning  Riverside  En¬ 
terprise  and  evening  Riverside 
Press  have  been  combined  for 
a  Saturday  morning  edition  to 
include  the  features  of  both 
papers. 


Financial  Analyst 

Martin  Mepyans  has  joined 
the  Oakland  Tribune  as  chief 
accountant  with  duties  as  finan¬ 
cial  analyst,  combining  and  col¬ 
lating  materials  for  financial 
reports,  announces  John  E. 
Campbell,  treasurer. 


Idahonian  Added 

Olympia,  Wash.  ^ 
The  Moscow  (Ida.)  Idahonian  * 
has  become  a  member  of  the 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  j 
Washington,  announces  William  1 
G.  Boykin,  association  secretary- 
manager. 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST  NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  ,  ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Business  Opportunities 


Newspaper  Brokers 


PRINTiai  with  modern  web  offset 
newspaper  press  and  complete  type- 
BettinK  and  composition  plant,  vicinity 
N.Y.C.,  needs  smart  controller-type 
individual  to  manage  the  business  end. 
Equal  ownership  at  minimum  invest¬ 
ment  offered  to  the  right  man.  State 
your  qualifications  in  first  letter.  Write 
Box  1149,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Negotiations 
for  the 

Sale  and  Purchase 


IT'S  UNBELIEVABLE  ...  but  we 
did  it  (started  an  offset  weekly  on  0 
capital  in  a  fast  growing  area).  Now 
we're  2^4  years  old  and  eating  more 
than  potato  soup.  We  have  a  winner, 
but  we  still  need  capital.  We  have  to 
expand  to  keep  pace  with  our  rapidly 
growing  town  of  22,000  (42,000  by 
1974).  We’ve  incorporated  and  selling 
stock  in  our  Publishing  Company. 
We’re  ready  to  go  when  you  are.  We 
promise  success  and  can  prove  it.  Box 
1129,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


of  the 

Galveston  (Texas) 

DAILY  NEWS 

Texas  City  (Texas) 


PARTNER  WANTi®  in  10-weekly 
newspai>er-commercial  printing  shop 
in  Illinois.  Must  be  energetic,  with 
disregard  to  working  hours.  Write  Box 
1162,  Editor  &  Publisher  for  more 
complete  details. 


DAILY  SUN 
and 


Newspaper  Brokers 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases. 

107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 
N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  682-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 


ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hogue.  As¬ 
sociate.  637  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Arii., 
85201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 


Newspaper  Consultants 

SALES  -  PURCHASES  -  FINANCING 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27401.  Ph. :  273-3670. 


OFFSET  CONVERSION  can  be  dan- 
gerous.  Get  expert  advice.  Write  Vic 
Leiker,  Tabloid  Litho.,  Box  177,  Gar¬ 
wood,  N.J.  07027. 
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FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  NEEDED 
Maine  summer  resort  weekly  in  third 
year  wishes  to  expand  year-round. 
Good  potential  —  established  need. 
Working  or  silent  partner,  small  in¬ 
vestment  for  equipment.  Box  1131,  Edi- 
'  tor  &  Publisher. 


LIVELY  5- YEAR-OLD  regional  month¬ 
ly  devoted  historical,  contemporary  fea¬ 
tures  on  Southwest  requires  some  fi¬ 
nancing.  managerial  assistance  to  real¬ 
ize  promising  potential.  Solidly-based 
circulation.  ^11  in  entirety  or  in  part. 
Box  1119,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
:  partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
I  poses.  5)ensible  fees.  Brochure,  Marion 
I  R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 


j  Newspaper  Brokers 

,  R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES, 
i  Inc.,  more  than  76  years’  working  ex- 
:  perience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily 
I  and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover 
I  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  23507. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


IT’S  NOT  'niE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
I  paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 

I  Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads- 
;  den.  Aia.  85902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357. 


NEWS-SUN  TODAY 

were  conducted  by 

BILL  MATTHEW 
Newspaper  Broker 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive 
Dunedin,  Florida,  33528 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast 
PHONE:  AG  (813)  733-2966 


HEART  ATTACK— SACTRIFICE I 
Money-making  business  including  two 
weeklies.  Gross  $60M ;  sell  $50M  ;  $10M 
down.  Letterpress,  Zone  3.  Box  718, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Wi 
ing 
5  0 
Bo: 


☆  ☆☆☆☆ 


Explore  the  possibilities  of 
selling  your  property  on  a 
completely  confidential  basis 
without  any  obligation,  of 
course. 


I  EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
High  retail  sales.  Vigorous  publisher 
could  increase  present  $79,000  grosa 
Letterpress.  Prosperous  farm  area. 
Only  $22,000  down.  This  is  a  builder'! 
opportunity!  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
I  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806.  Ph. :  533-1361. 
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LEGAL  WEEKLY  grossing  $2H 
monthly  in  Montana.  Sell  under  gross. 
Write:  Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Larson,  301 
Kensington,  Missoula,  Mont.  59801. 


MC 
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☆  ☆☆☆☆ 

Call  or  write: 

BILL  MATTHEW 
Newspaper  Broker 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive 
Dunedin,  Florida,  33528 

AC  (813)  733-2966 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


WESTEIRN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Weli-equipped  offset-letterpress  combU 
nation  shop,  near  recreational  areas, 
yet  farm  and  industrial  area;  climate 
exceptional.  Man  and  wife  team  now 
taking  $11,700  income.  Gross  $36,000. 
Priced  at  $30,000  for  quick  actiw: 
only  $8,000  down.  This  one  will  sell 
quickly!  Hurry!  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  92806.  Ph. :  633-1361. 


DEATH  necessitates  prompt  sale  of 
prosperous,  old-established  weeklf 
newspaper-shopper  combination  is 
growing  New  Jersey  suburban  arsa. 
Grossing  well  over  $100,000.  Might 
help  finance  well  qualifl^  buyer  if 
necessary.  Box  1088,  Editor  &  Pub 
Usher, 


LONG-ESTABLISHED  CALIF.  WKLT 
in  growth  area.  Available  below  gross 
Excellent  opportunity  for  experienesl 
newspaperman.  Financing  negotiabis 
Box  1094,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

yetc$papers  For  Sale 


achinery  &  Supplies 


BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&PS  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


{  SOUTHERN  DAILIES  erossine 
$126M.  $150M.  and  t230M,  respectively. 
All  county  seat  locations.  All  lonK- 
eitablished.  Each  profitable,  growinK. 
Smallest  showing  pre-tax  net  of  J35M, 
largest  |40M.  Priced  from  t250M  to 
S350M:  down  payments  from  $30M  to 
S90M.  Respondents  please  tell  opera-  1 
tional  ability,  financial  capability  first 
letter.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  I 
215  Curtis  St.,  Jennings.  La.  70546.  , 

ZONE  5  weekly-shopper-job  shop  I 
combo  grossing  $90,000.  At  $40,000  ! 
(full  price,  terms  available)  this  is  a  | 
real  twnanza  for  competent  organizer,  i 
Write  full.  DIAL,  1503  Nazareth,  Kala-  | 
mazoo,  Mich.  49001. 


Publications  For  Sale 

leading  ALASKAN  TRAVELGUIDE 
publication.  Contains  advertising;  es¬ 
tablished  business.  Offers  excellent 
earning  ix>tential  for  someone  with 
tales  and  publications  experience  who 
is  able  to  travel.  Box  991,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SMALL,  15-yEAR-OLD  TRADE  mag¬ 
azine  netting  $10,000  per  year.  No  edi¬ 
torial  problems.  Can  be  published  any¬ 
where.  Box  1091,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

WANTED:  NEWSPAPER  LISTINGS 
We  have  inquiries  for  newspapers  lo¬ 
cated  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  We  have 
■old  four  of  our  first  five  listings  this 
year.  We  have  active  clients  for  all 
sizes  of  newspapers.  Our  20  years’  ac¬ 
tive  service  is  your  guarantee  for  quick 
action.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  92806.  (AC  714)  533-1361, 
day  or  night. 

MAN.  34,  looking  for  proud  weekly  or 
tmall  daily  owner  interested  in  selling 
to  responsible  person  now  or  later. 
Cash  limited,  ^ferences.  Box  1081, 
Nitor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  BUY  WEEKLY.  Texas, 
New  Mexico  or  Colorado.  Box  1139, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY :  Newspaper  hav¬ 
ing  circulation  of  16  to  20,000  in  Zone 
5  or  3,  with  growth  potential.  Write  to 
Box  1151,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room 


FOR  SALf— IMMEDIATE  DELIVBRY 

Two  (2)  PHOTON  PHOTO 
TYPESEHING  MACHINES 
MODEL  200A 

Serial  Numbers  209  and  232 


Equipped  with  multi-flash  units. 
Will  accommodate  sizes  6  through 
60  point.  Have  been  well  main¬ 
tained. 

These  two  machines  are  still  in 
production — available  for  your  in¬ 
spection. 

For  Further  Information  Contact 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
A.C.  816  BAItimore  1-9060 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


TIME  IS  MONEIY.  Save  composing 
room  time.  Handy  Filler  Service,  P.O. 
Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94101. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
R5-.S9  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


machinery  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

HAMILTON  electric  page  storage  cabi¬ 
net;  stores  20  full  pages.  Terrific  space- 
•aver.  Groing  offset  so  we’ll  sell  at  $700. 
uapeer  County  Press,  Lapeer,  Mich. 
48446.  Ph.;  (AC  313)  664-2961. 

UNOTYPE  COMET  300,  #3195 
*lth  brand  new  ’TOU  and  Perforator, 
mat  detector,  automatic  pi  stacker,  all 
electrical  devices.  Will  sacrifice.  Coe- 
5«i  Press,  143  W.  20  St..  New  York, 
H.Y.  10011.  (212)  CH  3-1402. 

ALL  MODELS 

__  Linotyi)e — Intertype — Ludlows 
PRIfTTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
‘86  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  19007 


Engraving  Equipment  ^ 

GOING  OFFSirr,  so  we’ll  sacrifice  our 
engraving  plant.  Package  price  of  only 
$850  gives  you  15  x  18  Tasope  etcher. 
NuArc  rapid  printer,  burn-in  stove,  j 
router,  whirler,  Niagara  foot  shear,  i 
ATF  saw,  film  drying  cabinet,  dip  tank. 
First  check  takes  it.  Lapeer  County 
Press,  Box  220,  Lapeer,  Mich.  48446.  ^ 
Ph.:  (AC  313  )  664-2961.  i 


FOR  SALE:  PHOTO-LATHE  12’’  x 
18*  in  good  condition.  First  $1,000  takes 
it.  F.o.b.  Willoughby,  Ohio.  Contact 
^b  Vellenga,  'The  News-Herald,  38879 
Mentor  Ave.,  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

KLISenOGRAPH  K-160  electronic  en¬ 
graver,  SO-line  screen,  up  to  6  by  8* 
on  plastic,  $575  including  materials  on 
hand.  Royle  radial  router.  $75.  Sta-Hi 
dry  mat  former,  $360.  Bryan  (Ohio) 
Times.  419-636-1111. 


LIQUIDATING 

2— G2-2  Intertypes.  #’s  12313-13490 

with  automatic  quadders,  Mohr  saws, 
elec,  pot,  1 — 72  and  1 — 90  channel  mag¬ 
azine  . $1760.00  ea. 

12  fonts  mats,  18,  24,  30,  36  and 

42-pt . $50.00  ea. 

Model  ”E”  Elrod,  #F4462E,  elec,  pot, 

12  molds  . $1600.00 

12 — Lower-split  72  channel  magazines 
_ $30.00  ea. 

2-Ton  Kemp  Immersion-type  gas  fur¬ 
nace  with  motorized  pump  connected  to 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate,  curved  plate 
caster  and  finisher,  vacuum  back 

_ $1500.00 

Model  326G  Vandercook  electric  proof 

press,  full  page  25x27  . $1600.00 

Goss  Model  46R  mat  roller,  I>2-Bpead 

_ $1800.00 

Misc.  chases,  galley  cabinets,  turtles, 
routers,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 

Representative  on  premises 
CORN  BELT  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
226  St.  Clair  Avenue 
East  St.  Louis.  Illinois  62201 


FOR  SALE;  Two  good  Goss  newspaper 
presses,  48-page  sextuple  and  32-i>age 
straightline:  50  aluminum,  steel  chases; 
60  excellent  turtles;  Wood  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate  and  pot  in  perfect  condition ;  2 
Stsi-Hi  formers;  Hoe  curved  plate 
Shaver;  many  miscellaneous  items. 
Available  this  fall  at  bargain  prices. 
CAPITAL-GAZETTE  PRESS 
Annapolis,  Maryland  21401 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

BEST  OFFER— Hoe  heavy  duty 
Planer;  Nolan  water-cooled  pig  caster 
(gu);  Hammond  Glider  Trim-O-Saw 
#12773 ;  Ben  EVanklin  saw;  Morrison 
slug  stripper  #2410 ;  Duplex  Model  E 
press  (excellent  running  condition  on 
ground  floor),  with  63  chases;  BL-70 
Fairchild  Cadet  Scanograver;  several 
:  tons  of  metal;  assorted  1-2-3-4  column 
'  galleys.  Beacon  Pub.  Co.,  Maynard, 
j  Mass.  01754.  (AC  617)  897-2012. 


Perforator  Tape  j 

NOW  STATIC-FREa:  perf  tapes  at  our  j 
Bzune  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  Colors  . 
— Top  Quality. 

CaU  or  Write:  ' 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-8666 
26  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308 

"PEERLESS  PERFORATOR  TAPE" 
Superior  quality,  priced  no  higher  than 
ordinary  tapesl  Buff  and  white, 
wide  (n)  $.31  per  roll  for  8*  and  $.93 
for  14*.  Cartons  only,  F.O.B.  Mill. 
Send  order  now  to: 

AL  Q.  ELUNGTON  ASSOCIATES 
Box  2811,  Birmingham.  Ala.  36212 


Presses  &  Machinery 

^zllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli. 

1 4-UnitSuperDUPLEXPress  | 


Very  good  condition,  complete 
with  controls,  extra  60  hp. 
motor,  assorted  gears,  parts, 
plate  carts,  etc.  Make  us  an 
oiler. 

Contact  C.  A.  Porter 
The  Telegraph-Herald 
Dubuque,  Iowa  52002 

'•Miiiiiumuiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiir' 

METROPOLITAN 

PRESSES 

Inland  Exclusive 
Late  Manufacture 
Color  Flexible — R.T.P. 
Goss  Headliner 

Mfg.  I9S3-I954 
23-9/16"  Cutoff — Tension 
Lockup 

6-Units — 3  Half  Decks 
Unit  Drive — Balloon 
Formers 

Hoe  Color 
Convertible 

Mfg.  I9S0 

22%"  Cutoff — Compression 
Lockup 

12  Units,  2  Hump— 2  Double 
Folders 

Group  Drive — 4  Motors — 

Upper  Formers 

Scott  Straightline 

Mfg.  1949-1957 
22%"  Cutoff — Compression 
Lockup 

10  Units — 2  Double  Folders — 

Balloon  Formers 
3  Half  Decks — I  Hump 
Unit  Drive  (New  1957) 

For  Cemplefs  Information 
Call  or  Write: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
AC  816  BA  1-9060 


Presses  &  Machinery 

B-ITNIT  SCOTT  high-speed  press.  Dou¬ 
ble  3  to  2  Folder.  Full  width  all  re¬ 
versible.  21  %*  cut-off,  with  stereo, 
spare  parts,  extra  drive  motor.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Sale  or  lease  with  some 
volume,  ample  space,  2  docks.  Versatile 
press  from  all  black  to  4  colors  both 
sides.  Ideal  for  comics,  circulars,  or 
newspatiers.  P.O.  Box  218,  North  An¬ 
dover,  Mass.  01845.  (AC  617)  685-5123; 
eves.  475-4684. 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESSES 
(Mfg.  1951-1963) 

Excellent  reproduction 
Color  flexibility 
40,000  iph 

These  late  model  semi-cylindrical 
presses  provide  8  pages  of  production 
I>er  unit. 

Ck>mplete  presses  offered  from  32  i>g. 
to  64  pg.  capacities,  including  end  roll 
stands,  drive,  balloon  former  or  can 
twin  to  existing  Goss  Universal  Press. 

Add-on  units  also  available. 

CALL.  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINEaiY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 

1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
Area  Code  816-BA  1-9060 


editor  sc  publisher  for  July  1,  1967 


I  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

=  HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS  (1960) 

—  1  Unit — 22% — Double  Folder — Skip 

—  Slitter — Reel  and  Paster. 


SCOTT  PRESS— (1947) 

6  Units — 22% — Color  Deck — 2  Reverses 
— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — AC 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1951) 
6  Units — 23-9/16 — Color  Cylinder— 3 
Reverses — Double  Balloon  Folder — AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTIFRICTION 
22% —6  Units— 1  Folder— (1939)— 3 

Units — 1  Folder — O)lor  Deck  (recent) — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions — WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRESS  (1951) 

4  Units — 22% — ^Tension  Lockup — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units — 22% — 4  Folders — Skip  Slit¬ 
ters — Color  Stripers — 4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — COM- 
PETTE  STEREO — 8  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers — 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


(K)SS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units— 22%— Color  Cylindei^2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page — 22% — Color  Cylinder — >4  and 
%  Folder  — AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
STEREO — Turtles — Ceases— Goss  45  W 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — Elec- 
tris  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUTLEX  tubulars  (2  to  1) 

24  pagre — 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo — AC  Drives. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Units — 16  pages — 22% — %  and  % 
Folder — AC  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


FOR  SAXiE:  3  unit  Vanguard  offset  . 
newspaper  press.  About  6  years  old. 
Can  be  seen  in  (deration.  12  page  ca-  I 
parity  at  15,000  per  hour.  $28,000.  ' 
Virgil  Hillyer,  Central  Washington 
Press,  P.O.  Box  689,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 
98944  Area  Code  609,  837-3701, 

24  PP.  SCOTT  PRESS,  23A'  cutoff,  i 
double  color  hump,  quarter  folder, 
quick  lockup  cylinders,  A"  plates,  runs 
beautiful  4  color  circulars,  ideal  for 
small  daily  or  central  plant  for  week¬ 
lies.  This  press  now  in  storage  with 
every  piece  including  frames  and  cyl¬ 
inders  on  skids  or  wheels.  Bargain 
priced  to  save  storage  bill.  We'll  load 
it  on  your  trucks  free.  Cor  tact  Press, 
120  N.  Main  Street,  East  St.  Louis, 
III,  (618  )  271-1480, 

16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR,  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE,  Serial 
No.  393PO,  22%"  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now, 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"News(<aper  Equipment  Dealer” 

11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

DUPLEX 

16-Page  Tubular 
Reversed  Color  Unit 
Folder,  1/2  &  'A  P^ge 

Goss  Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

Stereotype  Equipment 


TUBULAR  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former 
Stereotype  Furnace 
Vacuum  Back  Casting  Box 
Heavy  Duty  Goss 
Plate  Finishing  Machine 
Duplex  Tubular  Router 
Available  immediately  "as  is” 
or  rebuilt  f.o.b.  Kansas  City 
Please  write  or  call: 


Career  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


COMMUNICATIONS  ADVISOR  in 
medium-size  liberal  arts  college  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Salary  Range  $7,140  to  $8,676 
for  academic  Year.  Advisor  for  student 
publications  consisting  of  tri-weekly 
paper,  yearbook,  literary  magazine  and 
campus  radio  station.  Baccalaureate  de¬ 
gree  required.  Position  open  September 
1,  1967.  Bo.x  1133,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

CALIFORNIA  MANAGEMENT  MAN! 
Enthusiastic,  energetic  and  knowledge¬ 
able  in  revenue  producing  areas.  Bear¬ 
ish  and  dogmatic  with  costs.  Complete 
exiierience,  education,  family,  salary 
progressions  and  ex|>ectations  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  1060,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSOCIATION  ASS’T.  MANAGER  — 
New  England  regional  association  has 
opening  for  a  trainee  with  a  degree  in 
Industrial  Relations  or  related  and  some 
experience.  Will  have  both  labor  and  as¬ 
sociation  duties.  Give  qualifications  in 
full  in  first  letter.  NEW  ENGLAND  I 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION, 
Rm.  527,  340  Main  St.,  Worcester, 

.Mass.  01608.  I 

THRIVING  WEEKLY  in  Zone  1  needs  ! 
hardworking  man  for  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  and  general  administration. 
Proven  suburban  newspaper  selling  a 
must.  Minimum  salary:  $10,000.  Send 
resume  and  outline  of  a  program  of 
action  to:  M.  L.  Freedman,  55  West 
nth  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.  10011.  ' 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small 
West  Coast  daily,  $15,000  per  year 
plus  incentive  bonus.  Apply  if  you  are 
currently  employed.  qualifi^  by 
newspaiier  experience,  and  are  between 
30  and  45  years  old.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1095.  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  in¬ 
quiries  will  l>e  held  strictly  confidential. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  — 
Large  Eastern  school  seeks  aide  in  fe<l- 
eral  program,  to  help  with  supervision, 
PR :  some  teaching,  travel.  Opixtrtun- 
ity  to  work  on  advanced  degree.  Media 
experience  wantetl:  psychology.  8<x:iol- 
ogy  background  useful.  Salary  o|)en — 
in  $10,000  area.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  1140,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  CPA,  or  etjuivalent  exiterience. 
to  advance  on  management  team  of 
Pacific  Northwest’s  fastest  growing 
daily.  This  administrative  position  will 
involve  coriwrate  records,  cost  analysis 
and  projections,  budgeting,  and  tax 
accounting.  Knowledge  of  computer 
programming  and  management  of  in¬ 
vestment  iMirtfolio  helpful  but  not  man¬ 
datory.  B<ix  1124.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GM-ADVERTISING  DIREXTTOR  neetl- 
ed  by  eggre.ssive  daily  in  intensively 
comitetitive  area.  E&P  Zone  2.  Knowl¬ 
edge  Spanish  helpful.  Great  opportunity 
for  hard  worker  with  exirerience  every 
phase  competitive  daily  production, 
promotion.  Our  staff  advised.  Bo.x  1155, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


W  anted  to  Buy  *  I'ubi.sher. 

TWO  (2»  DOUBLE  POSITION  roll  j 

stands.  Automatic  or  semiautomatic  _  l.irruiation 

tension,  with  related  equipment.  Needed  ^ 

immediately.  Maximum  width  needetl.  I D  I  II  ATIf'*AM  k>lf^D 
36  inches.  4C-inch  diameter  rolls.  Con-  'w' 1  K  U  L/\  I  lv_/IN  IV1\37|\, 
tact  R.ay  Doyle,  Lerner  Home  News-  ,  _  .  .  ,  ,0  „„„  ,  j-  j  •,  t- 

papers.  7519  N.  Ashland  Ave..  Chicago,  '  for  18.00»  Indiana  daily.  Fine 

Illinois  60626.  Call  Area  Code  312  761-  opportunity  for  man  now  running  de- 
7200.  partment  on  smaller  paper,  or  it'l  man 

_  on  larger  paper  who  wants  to  move  up. 

vrM'CDADTO  nnrocr-c  Should  be  individual  with  midwest 

NEWSPAPER  PRE.  SEs  background.  Excellent  salary,  top 

COMPLETE  PL.ANTS  fringes,  best  community  to  live  in. 

MAT  ROLI  EPS  Must  be  able  to  take  full  charge. 

ctTirnirrt  rnt’nVvtirxrT  Write  full  details  giving  experience, 

STEREO  EQLTIPMENT  background,  etc.,  to  Box  956,  Editor  & 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  Publisher.  .All  replies  will  be  held 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  confidential.  _ 

SEEKING  complete  offset  plant — web  CTRCULATION  M.ANAGER — Alaska's 
press,  good  condition ;  complete  photo  only  morning  and  Sunday  paper.  Tre- 
equipment;  Varitypers,  Justowriters;  raendous  growth  potential,  highly  corn- 
cutters,  etc.  Write  to:  News-Tv,  P.O.  petitive  but  a  breeze  for  young  man 
Box  520,  New  York.  N.Y.  10033.  Quo-  on  his  way  up.  Daily  News.  P.O.  ^x 
tations  confidential.  I  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 


Circulation 

CM  to  build  top  circulation  and  carrier 
boy  operation.  Fast-growing  area.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary.  Review,  Carpentersville, 
III.  60110. 

CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  WANTED 
Excellent  opixirtunity  to  combine  em¬ 
ployment  with  college  education.  Me¬ 
dium-size  college  daily.  Experience 
necessary.  Required  by  September  1. 
Send  complete  resume  etc.,  to:  Roy 
Dunsmore,  Daily  Iowan,  Iowa  City. 
Iowa  52240. 


Classified  Adrertising 

~  -  .  I 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  leading  i 
suburban  Chicago  newspaiier  publish¬ 
ing  twice  weekly.  Excellent  opiiortun- 
ity  for  right  person.  Good  starting  sal¬ 
ary  plus  excellent  incentive  plan.  Write 
Box  1125,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

RETAIL  MANAGER 


Recent  promotions  have  developed  an  I 
oiiening  for  the  right  man  to  lead  our  ' 
30-man  retail  advertising  staff.  Cur¬ 
rently  we  are  22nd  in  the  evening  field  ‘ 
in  retail  advertising  volume  and  are 
ambitious  to  go  higher. 

Our  man  will  have  maturity  combined 
with  youthful  vigor;  he  will  have  a 
solid  background  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  We  are  looking  for  outstanding 
skills  in  managing  others,  in  adminis¬ 
tration  and  in  creative  selling. 

We  are  a  rapidly-growing  evening 
newspaper  just  across  the  river  from 
"Fun  City.”  You  can  live  and  work  in 
a  suburban  community  and  have  all 
the  advantages  of  being  only  half-an- 
hour  from  N.Y.C.  E.xcellent  salary  plus 
outstanding  extras  which  include  profit- 
sharing.  Write  full  qualifications,  sal¬ 
ary  needs  to: 

Personnel  Director 

THE  HACKENSACK  RECORD 

150  River  St..  Hackensack.  N.J.  07602 

AD  MANAGER  —  Virginia's  largest 
weekly  publisher ;  8-pa|>ers,  40,000  cir¬ 
culation.  D.C.  suburbs.  Salary  open. 
Immediate  opening.  Complete  resume 
to  Box  567,  Vienna.  Va.  22130. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  REP 
Must  have  college  degree  or  exiierience : 
38,0(t0  circ.  pai>er  in  progressive  mid- 
western  community  locate<l  on  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  25-miles  north  of  St.  Louis. 
Excellent  working  conditions  and 
fringe  benefits.  Call  Mr.  Bailey,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Mgr.,  Alton  (III.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph  (AC  618)  46.5-6641  collect. 

FlETEEN-NEWSPAPETl  CHAIN 
IXflTES  ISQVIRY 
From  a  man  with  the  experience,  initia¬ 
tive  and  ability  to  take  complete  charge 
of  display  advertising  department. 
Starting  salary  attractive  plus  incen¬ 
tive  lionus  arrangement.  Mature  man 
at  retirement  age  will  l)e  considered 
qualified.  Area  5.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1134,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSKSNMENT  male  re¬ 
porter  wanted.  Prefer  someone  from 
midwest.  Good  chance  to  move  up  from 
sm.aller  newspaper.  Write:  Nate  Udt- 
sky,  Pekin  Daily  Times.  Pekin.  Illinois 
61.5.54. 

REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  on  one  of  South’s  top  newspaper 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re¬ 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170.- 
060.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell,  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 


OPE^RTUNITY  I 

We  offer  opi>ortunity  of  learning,  re- 
sponsibility,  and  advancement.  Wt 
need  a  young  man  with  some  exp«nt. 
ence  who  will  become  our  Assistant 
City  Editor.  We  are  a  mid-west  offset 
daily  in  the  Milwaukee-Chicago  area. 
Our  paper  is  growing  in  a  growing 
market,  and  we  are  interested  in  a 
young  man  who  wants  to  develop 
ideas.  Salary  is  open — but  will  pay  at 
least  $140  to  start,  plus  fringe  l^s- 
fits.  This  is  a  chance  for  the  right  man 
to  take  hold  and  go  places!  Reply  to 
Box  980,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


EIDITOR — Major  publisher  of  prestige 
periodicals  and  books  offers  unique  op¬ 
portunity  on  one  of  its  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Publication  enjoys  six-figure  cip 
culation  among  discerning,  highly-edu¬ 
cated  professionals.  Salary  to  $20,000. 
Unsurpassed  fringes.  Id^  environ¬ 
ment.  N.Y.C.  area.  E\ill  details  to  Box 
968,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPANDING  CHAIN  OF  WEEKLIES 
serving  fast-growing  metropolitan  area 
nee<l8  e<litor-writer  to  direct  new  sub¬ 
urban  paper.  Elxcellent  opportunity  for 
recent  J-grad  or  young  man  or  woman 
in  dead-end  job.  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
1034,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  READER  —  Competent,  profea 
sional  copy  reader  for  major  morning 
daily  locate<l  in  Zone  2,  circ.  over  500,- 
000.  Minimum  of  two  years’  experience. 
Send  resume  outlining  e<lucation,  back- 
ground  and  work  experience  in  con 
fidenee  to  Box  1065,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FAMILY  LIVING  EDITOR 
Southern  Illinoisan,  Carbondate,  III. 
to  assume  full  responsibility  for  family 
living  staff  and  pages.  Should  be  cap 
able  of  continuing  bright  and  imagina¬ 
tive  features  in  this  area.  We  are  not 
interesterl  in  an  old  fashioned  society 
page.  We  need  a  person  who  can  sd 
own  page  and  effectively  plan  and  01 
ganize. 

The  paper  is  a  growing,  regional  news¬ 
paper  serving  a  dispersed  city  area  witi 
over  120,000  residents.  Growing  circp 
lation  of  27,000.  Good  college  and  con 
munity.  Beautiful  new  plant  and  office 
Good  opiKirtunity  for  advancement. 
Prefer  person  age  23  to  40.  Shoulil 
have  college  degree  with  experience  io 
family  living  or  women’s  pages  report 
ing.  Some  desk  exiwrience  helpful. 
Send  complete  resume,  salary  informp 
tion  in  confidence  to: 

H.  E.  Hay 

LINDSAY-SCHAUB  NEWSPAPERS 
Box  789,  Decatur,  Illinois  62525 

ASSISTANT  TELEXIRAPH  EDITOR 
Growing  25,000  p.m.  daily,  about  to  go 
offset,  neetls  wire  desk  assistant  u 
copy  etlitor,  for  page  layout  and  to 
swing  into  telegraph  job  two  days  I 
week.  Lively  paper  in  strong  newi 
town  with  emi>hasis  on  quality  headi 
and  imaginative  make-up.  $115  to 
start.  Chart  Area  4.  Box  1070,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 


NIGHT  -STAFF  of  expanding  N.  1. 
daily  needs  a  reporter  experienced  ii 
municipal  government  and  (2)  copy 
erlitor  with  a  talent  for  quality.  Writ*: 
H.  Roriney  Luery,  Associate  Eiditor, 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News,  or 
phone  (201)  KI  .5-4000. 

COPY  EDITOR  A  REPORTER  for 
growing  South  Fla.  daily.  Write  giviog 
qualifications  and  experience  to  Box 
1079,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


-  I  REPORTERS 

ED  to  round  out  There  are  jobs  in  the  midwest  on  o« 
th’s  top  newspaper  of  the  country’s  outstanding  mornisg 
1  pay  —  excellent  metropolitan  newspapers  if  you’re  io- 
ire  future  for  re-  terested  in  an  alert,  aggressive  sbI 
ce  to  do  the  job  in  fighting  newspaper.  We  will  consiikr 
Btrial  city  of  170.-  both  inexi>erienced  and  experienorf 
talT-home  of  LSU  persons,  preferably  with  college  back- 
lunity  in  which  to  ground,  for  positions  in  our  local  n*« 
aduate  preferred,  department  at  top  salaries.  Our  mini- 
te  Crowell,  Person-  mum  for  an  experiencetl  person  is  $2W 
nes  A  Advocate,  weekly,  plus  numerous  excellent  fringi 
iana  70821,  giving  benefits.  Please  write  Box  1076,  Editax 
ience.  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


We  Need  An 

ACE 

(Auistant  City  Editor) 

One  who  knows  good  writing  and  can 
help  develop  a  staff;  one  who  knows 
goai  layout  and  can  provide  it ;  one 
who  is  willing  to  hustle  to  keep  on  top 
ot  s  fasUmoving  operation. 

We’re  a  60.000  evening  daily  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  with  emod 
pay,  working  conditions  and  opi>ortun- 
ity. 

If  you’re  a  pro  with  experience,  ability 
and  desire,  get  in  touch.  Box  1050,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


pF-PflRTER  with  at  least  three  years’  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Zone  4 — 32,000 
•xpsrience  for  Virginia  afternoon  daily,  daily.  Must  understand,  have  interest  i 
Short  hours  and  good  pay  for  man  with  in  all  sports.  Heavy  local  coverage,  ' 
right  educational  and  professional  layout,  picture  knowledge  essential,  i 
background.  Box  1038,  Editor  &  Pub-  '  Box  1082,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

lisher.  - -  - -  I 

■ - -  WHERE  SPORT’S 

^  ACTION  IS— 

Opijortunity  for  young  writer  on  staff  j 
ACE  of  four  in  sports  center  of  Iowa.  1 

(Assistant  City  Editor)  Oiance  to  work  all  phases.  Eve^  sport 

but  fencing.  Aug:u8t  opening.  Tell  all 

One  who  knows  good  writing  and  can  ^rst  letter.  Contect  Gene  Thome,  Man-  i 

help  develop  a  staff;  one  who  knows  aging  Ed.,  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Courier. 

2^  layout  and  can  provide  it ;  one - -  I 

who  is  willing  to  hustle  to  keep  on  top  WRITER  I 

ot  s  fasUmoving  operation.  I  j  jigg^  open-minded  comer  who  wants 

We’re  a  60,000  evening  daily  in  the  I  to  develop  versatility  and  depth  in  his  ; 
New  York  metropolitan  area  with  erood  j  craft.  Wide  variety  of  assignments  | 

pay,  working  conditions  and  opiiortun-  |  under  exacting  professional  supervi-  j 

Ijy,  sion.  Career  opportunities  in  three  di- 

.  .  ....  rections  with  large  diversified  organi- 

If  youre  a  pro  with  experience,  ability  zation  in  Midwest.  Write  me  a  letter  I 
and  touch.  Box  1050,  Edi-  about  yourself,  or  send  samples  with  | 

tor  A  Publisher.  !  resume  to  Box  1099,  Editor  A  Pub- 

__ - - - - -  !  lisher. 

SPORTS  BU>ITOB — Plenty  of  sports  in  '  77777], ^  ^  ,• 

a  lively  town.  Chance  for  advancement  |  MANAGING  EDITOR — Coastal  Carolina 
on  small  daily  offset  near  Chicago.  Op-  ,  offset  weekly,  full  resimnsibility.  Send 
portunity  to  learn  and  express  ideas,  resume  and  sal^y  requirements  to  Box 
Oiu'  staff  is  young,  aggressive,  and  we  '  1115,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

want  to  bo  the  best  I  If  you  have  the  - — — - 

ability — we  will  pay  for  it!  Reply  to  ' 

Box  978,  BMitor  A  Publisher. 


(JTY  EDITOR  for  32,000  daily.  Must 
he  accurate,  fast  copy  reader,  know 
photo,  layout,  be  able  to  direct  8-man 
staff.  Zone  4.  Box  1100,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FLORIDA  RESORT  AREA  suburban 
offset  weekly  needs  take-charge  news- 
photo  man.  Will  consider  bright  begin¬ 
ner.  Tell  all.  Box  9457,  Treasure  Is¬ 
land.  Fla.  33740. 


REPORTER 

Immediate  opening  for  re- 
)orter  at  The  Modesto  Bee, 
ilodesto,  Calif.  Must  have 
several  years  experience  on 
daily  newspaper.  Excellent 
working  conditions,  employe 
benefits.  Apply  in  person  or 
send  detailed  resume  to : 

Personnel  Depar+ment 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
2 1  st  &  "Q"  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  95804 


ENERGETIC  YOUNG  WRITER  for 
growth  opportunity  as  associate  editor 
of  national  current  affairs  weekly  for 
Catholic  schools.  Social  studies,  teach¬ 
ing  background  helpful.  Salary  in  line 
with  ability,  experience.  Send  resume, 
•smples  to  Box  1104,  Editor  A  Pu^ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  Area  2  daily. 
Must  know  modern,  horizontal  layout 
tehniques;  know  news  and  be  able  to 
staff.  Good  opportunity  for 
bright  newsman  under  45.  Write  stat¬ 
ing  how  much  you  want  for  a  real 
toallenge.  Box  1102,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


reporter  for  32,000,  six-day  daily. 
Zone  4.  We  want  aggressive  young 
J-degrree  preferred.  Limitless  op¬ 
portunity.  Immediate.  Box  1090,  Eldi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  NEWS  EDITOR  for  prize- 
winninj  weekly  ABC  6800.  Full  time 
w  devoted  to  sratherins.  writing 
wd  editing  copy.  Write  giving  infor- 
on  education,  experience,  sal- 
“7*.  References  will  be  required. 
^Jrer-News,  Clinton,  Tenn.  37716, 


DESK  MEN 

You  may  now  be  working 
as  copy,  city,  news  or  wire 
editor  of  a  small  or  med¬ 
ium-sized  daily,  or  on  the 
rim  of  a  quality  daily.  If 
you  think  you  are  ready  to 
move  up  to  the  copy  desk 
of  one  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  daily  newspapers,  in 
Chart  Area  2,  write  Box 
1122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  small  Northern  California 
daily  published  by  strong  medium  daily 
in  nearby  city.  Must  be  polished  edi¬ 
torial  writer  (conservative),  active 
community  leader  with  substantial  ex¬ 
perience  and  stamina.  Starting  salary 
to  $10,000.  Box  1133,  Elditor  A  Pul^ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITm— Here’s  a  news¬ 
paper  with  an  editorial  policy  and  phil¬ 
osophy  that  has  zest.  We’re  a  large 
morning  daily  (Zone  4)  with  an  award¬ 
winning  reputation  but  we’re  more 
concerned  a^ut  tomorrow.  If  you  have 
solid  newsroom  experience  and  a  year 
or  two  of  editorial  writing,  and  you 
have  a  highly-polished  writing  style, 
you  may  be  our  man.  You’ll  receive  a 
top  salary  plus  an  outstanding  array 
of  "extras,”  and  you  and  your  family 
will  enjoy  our  way  of  life.  Send  full 
experience  and  personal  data  plus  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  work  to  Box  1118,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  suburban 
weekly  group  near  Rochester.  Com¬ 
munity’s  top-ranking  publications. 
Please  submit  resume  to :  Personnel 
Office.  Genesee  Valley  Newspapers.  4 
So.  Main  St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y.  14534. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  leading  to  managing 
editor.  Must  have  supervisory  capacity 
as  well  as  writing  and  photo  experi¬ 
ence.  Permanent.  Start  at  $6500  to 
$7000,  depending  on  qualifications.  Air¬ 
mail:  Lew  Warren,  Pub.,  Daily  Reg¬ 
ister,  Oelwein,  Iowa  50662. 


SPORTS  LAYOUT  MAN— We’re  look¬ 
ing  for  a  fast,  versatile,  sound  sports 
desk  man  to  lay  out  the  pages  of  spark¬ 
ling  pm  sports  section.  Hopefully  our 
man  currently  is  working  on  a  small 
daily  and  would  welcome  the  move  up 
to  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of  New 
York  State’s  lively  capital  city  pm. 
Send  complete  resume  and  samples  of 
your  pages  to:  Robert  G.  Fichenberg, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Knickerbocker 
News,  24  Sheridan  Avenue,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  12201. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVER'nSING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Classification. 


□  Assign  s  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  dally  1 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  1 

Mail  to:  1 

editor  a  PUILISHfR  •  SSS  Third  Av«mm  •  New  Terk.  New  Terk  1SS22  I 
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HELP  ANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Operators-Machinists 


HELP  WANTED 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 


HELP  WANTED 
Public  Relations 


SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR  needed  im¬ 
mediately  by  small  Kansas  daily.  J- 
ttrad  considered.  Box  1157,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TOP  REPORTING  SPOT  OPEN  for 
experienced  writer  on  prize-winning 
30,000  circulation  Ohio  p.m.  daily.  Send 
resume.  Box  1142,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


WRITE 

SPORTS? 

Growing,  Arkansas  daily  newspaper 
has  ot>ening  for  sports  editor.  Salary 
from  $120.  Send  resume  to  Harry 
Haines,  P.O.  Box  1108,  Blytheville, 
Ark.  72315. 


Field  Service  Technicians 


MUST  HAVE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  elec¬ 
tronic  experience:  50%  travel:  liberal 
expense  reimbursement:  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  and  growth  potential.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  for  immediate 
interview  to: 

INTERTYPE  COMPANY 
Att :  F.  R.  Cavanagh 
360  Furman  Street 
Brooklyn.  New  York  11201 
All  replies  confidential 


Free  Lance 


WRITERS,  ARTISTS  for  assignmenU 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor,  1 
P.O.  Box  530,  N.  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A..  2717  North  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
fPoyoble  with  order) 


4-tiiRii  90c  pir  lilt,  per  itsu* 

3-tiRiM  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-tiRits . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue  | 

l-ti«e  . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 


Count  live  average  werPs  per  line. 

3  lines  miniaum 
(No  afekraviatioas) 

ASS  50c  far  box  service 
Air-aail  sorvka  on  box  nuabers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answerinq 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
EfcP  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


DISPLAY— CLASSINED: 

The  use  of  borders,  kaldfaca  type,  cuts 
ar  ether  docaratians  chanpos  mr  clasti- 
•ed  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
claasHIcd  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50 
per  coluna  inch  ainiaua  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIHCATIONS" 


44inas . $1.35  per  lino,  pa  biuc 

3-tiacs . $1.45  pa  lint,  par  issue 

2-tinH  . $L55  pa  lint,  par  itsut 

l-timc  . $L65  pa  lino,  pa  issue 


DEADUNE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
TuMdny.  4:30  PM 

■oaholdors'  Mantity  hold  in  strict  can- 
Idanca,  and  all  raglias  aaNad  each  day 
as  they  aa  rKoivtd. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Ava.,  N.  T.,  N.  T.  10023 
(AC  212)  Hmm  2-70S0 


WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  an  ex-  ^ 
perienced  Linotype  operator  or  combi-  ‘ 
nation  man.  (intact  Bob  Vellenga, 
The  News-Herald,  38879  Mentor  Ave., 
Willoughby,  Ohio  44094.  An  Equal  \ 
Opportunity  Employer!  j 


HEAD  MACHINIST  for  newspaper. 
Eleven  machines.  Must  be  union ;  ex- 
I)erienced  in  Elektron  necessary.  $160 
weekly.  Zone  4.  Please  state  full  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  first  letter.  Box 
1110.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  MACHINIST  —  Mid¬ 
west  daily  with  13  Linotyi)es,  6  TTS 
operating  units.  4  perforators,  etc. 
Union.  Salary  open.  Excellent  benefits. 
Must  be  top  man.  Box  1044,  Biditor  & 
Publisher. 


TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS 
Competency  Standards: 

360  Lines  Justified 
600  Lines  Unjustified 
$159  nights — 37%  hour  week 
Excellent  Employe  Benefit  Program 
Apply  to:  Leonard  Shimberg 
General  Foreman 
DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE 
Rochster,  New  York  14614 
Phone  (.\C  716)  232-7100 


EXPERIENCED  MIXER  OPERATOR.  ! 
Linotjfpe  Model  36.  Northern  Calif.,  I 
open  shop.  Good  pay  and  fringe  bene-  ; 
fits.  Good  fast-growing  town  and  5-  i 
day  daily  palmer  for  family  men.  On 
Freeway,  45-miles  to  San  Francisco  or 
Sacramento.  Call  collect  to:  Robert 
Nashlund  or  write  Daily  Republic,  P.O. 
Box  47,  Fairfield.  Calif.  94533. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  for  tsrpesetting 
plant — 15  machines.  Union  or  eligible 
with  ability  to  maintain  precision  and 
accuracy  in  a  plant  that  denuuids  a 
^  quality  product.  An  opportunity  to 
join  a  management  team  in  an  aggres¬ 
sive  and  rapidly-growing  oi^anization. 
Write:  Da^n  Typographic  Service, 
Box  1049,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  weekly 
newspai>er.  Handle  display  composition 
on  Model  31  Linotype,  able  to  assjst 
with  advertising  and  job  composition. 
40-hr.  week.  Contact:  Vic  Howard. 
23623  Farmington,  Farmington,  Mich. 
48024.  Ph.:  (313)  474-6225. 


OPERATOR  -  PRINTER.  country-  | 
trained.  County-seat  weekly.  Good  pay;  , 
fine  fishing  and  hunting  area.  Times-  i 
Reporter  Printing  Co.,  Adams,  Wis-  I 
consin  53910.  I 


Photography 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 
A  PHOTOGRAPHER 
who  is  creative  and  a  self-starter  to 
work  on  one  of  the  best  picture  papers 
in  the  country.  Midwest.  Box  1105, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

PRESSMAN — We're  looking  for  ene  of 
the  top  offset  pressmen  in  the  country, 
a  take  charge,  work  hard,  department 
head.  We’re  willing  to  i>ay  to  gat  him.  I 
Won’t  consider  talking  less  than  five- 
figures.  and  where  in  this  range  is  up 
to  your  ability  to  turn  out  consistent 
quality  work  with  a  crew  and  a  six  [ 
unit  Goss  Suburban.  Ws  want  a  man, 
now  a  department  head,  who  could  stay 
the  rest  of  his  life  where  ha  is,  Imt 
wants  to  move  up  a  notch  with  a 
quality-conscious  firm  that  demands  ths 
best.  Call  816  BA  1-2944,  Jos  Cham¬ 
bers  The  Dispatch  Newspapers.  180$ 
Swift,  North  Kansas  CSty,  Missoori 
64116. 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  PRESSMAN  for 
Goss  Headliner.  Spokane  Web  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  No.  33,  Box  747,  Spokane, 
Wash.  99210. 


PRESSMAN,  web  offset:  new  plant; 
full  charge.  Knowledm  camera.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Mmta  full  details. 
Box  790,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  3-unit  Sub¬ 
urban;  also  camera  man.  Write  P.O. 
Box  872,  Lake  Wales,  Fla.  838M. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
We  are  looking  for  a  man  between  age 
35  to  45,  capable  of  supervising  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  pressroom  with  morning 
evening  editions  in  excess  of  260,000. 
Well  rounded  background  with  previous 
supervisory  experience  essential,  ^nd 
complete  resume  to  Bo.x  1150,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  -  STEREOTYPER:  Two 
situations  available  on  the  night  shift 
for  combination  press-stereo  journey¬ 
man.  Work  in  a  modern  air-condition^ 
plant.  Six  Goss  headliner  presses  print 
our  47M  morning-evening  circulation. 
Scale:  $3.76  per  hour,  effective  Aug.  1, 
1967,  $.87  per  hour :  Feb.  1,  1968,  $3.98 
I)er  hour:  Aug.  1,  1968,  $4.08  i^r  hour. 
Company  paid  life  insurance,  sick  bene¬ 
fits,  hospitalization  and  major  medical 
insurance.  Excellent  pension  plan  and 
liberal  vacation.  Contact  Wilbur  Leh¬ 
man,  foreman.  Journal  and  Courier, 
Lafayette,  Indiana  47901. 


Printers 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 
for  medium-size  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Hot  metal  operation.  Union  shop.  Sal¬ 
ary  o|)en.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1128, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOT  METAL,  LETTERPRESS  pro¬ 
duction  man,  capable  of  directing  work, 
maintaining  machines,  meeting  sched¬ 
ules  in  combination  five-day  daily  and 
commercial  printing  operation.  We’re 
growing  fast.  Opportunity  for  profit- 
sharing,  ownership  to  right  man. 
Chart  Area  6.  Replies  Confidential. 
Write  Box  1098,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MORNING  DAILY  of  20,000  needs 
Offset-experienced  Composing  Room 
Manager,  Your  chance  to  grow  with  a 
young  newspaper  In  mid  western  city  of 
50.000.  Starting  salary  open.  Paid  va¬ 
cations,  insurance  and  other  benefits. 
Requirements:  hire,  fire,  and  train  per¬ 
sonnel,  set  up  systems,  develop  and 
maintain  production  efficiency  and  work 
in  harmony  with  other  departments. 
Send  resume  to  Box  918,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


ALL-AROUND  AD  COMPOSITOR  for 
a  six-day  publication.  This  is  a  steady, 
year-around  situation  with  liberal  vaca¬ 
tions,  company-paid  pension  and  gpxrap 
insurance  with  a  good  pay  scale.  Con¬ 
tact  The  Marion  Star,  Robert  L. 
Cocherl,  Foreman,  Marion,  Ohio  43302. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Metropolitan  daily  newspaper,  with 
morning  and  evening  papers,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  qualified  composing  room 
supt.  Must  have  previous  supervisory 
experience  and  be  able  to  coordinate 
two  foremen  in  running  a  200-man,  2- 
chapel  composing  room.  Cold  type, 
TTS  and  computer  background  essen¬ 
tial.  Age  35  to  45  preferred.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1120,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


Production 


MAGAZINE  PRODUITnON 
Major  publisher  of  national  magazines 
located  in  Zone  2  seeks  advertising 
production  assistant.  Knowledge  of 
printing,  L/O,  and  quality  control. 
Good  starting  salary ;  convenient  hours ; 
best  fringe  benefits.  Box  1144,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


MIDWESTERN  COLLEGE  of  1,000 
students  has  newly  created  position  of 
Director  of  Public  Relations.  Will  in¬ 
clude  Public  Information,  Alumni  ^la- 
tiong,  and  Special  Elvent  responsibili¬ 
ties.  $6,000-$7,000  range.  Begin  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1968.  Send  resume  to:  Box  1062, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRIAL  •  BUSINESS  WRITB 
with  working  knowledge  of  editorisl 
make-up  and  photography  needed  )• 
public  relations  department  of  a  ststt 
development  board  in  the  southasK. 
Good  opportunity.  Send  resume  and  ssl. 
ary  requirement  to:  Box  1086,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESS  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 
National  trade  association  headqua^ 
tered  in  Washington  has  opening  ot 
public  relations  staff  for  press  relationi 
assistant.  Must  have  solid  news  back¬ 
ground  as  well  as  some  public  relg. 
tions  experience.  Radio  -  televisiot 
knowledge  and  speech-writing  abilit; 
desirable.  Work  involves  news  releaaa 
and  press  contacts.  Considerable  travel 
Starting  salary  $9, 000-811,000  depend, 
ing  on  qualifications.  Send  resume  tc 
Box  1138,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SAN  FRANCnSCO  BAY  AREA  mann. 
facturing  company  needs  experienced 
writer  to  handle  employee,  public  com¬ 
munications  program.  Includes  respon- 
sibility  for  editing  employee  newspaper. 
Good  opixrrtunity  with  a  growth  or. 
ganization.  Apply,  or  send  resume  to 
(Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  800  Davis  St, 
San  Leandro.  Calif.  94577,  An  Equtl 
Opportunity  Employer  1 


SPORTS  INFORMATION  DIRECTOE 
to  take  over  award-winning  operation 
Experience  in  SID  field  desirable.  Send 
samples,  writing,  publications,  resume, 
references,  salary  requirements,  draft 
status,  immediately  to:  Robert  W. 
Smith,  Public  Information  Office.  Ln 
fayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.  18042. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Career  opportunity  available  for  recent 
college  graduate,  with  experience  it 
writing  for  newspapers/radio/tv.  Poii. 
tion  is  assistant  to  pr  director  for 
northeastern  Indiana  organization 
Duties  primarily  in  writing  news,  fen 
tures  for  print  media  and  news,  spot) 
and  program  material  for  broadcatt. 
Starting  salary  to  $7200  depending  on 
experience.  Send  resume  to  Box  IIM. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

Assistant  editor,  techni¬ 
cal  press  and  customer 
publications  PR,  for  di¬ 
versified,  Wisconsin- 
based,  capital  equipment 
manufacturer.  Journalism 
degree  plus  some  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter  or  in 
PR. 

Excellent  spot  for  writer 
eager  to  grow  in  techni¬ 
cal  reporting.  News,  ar¬ 
ticle  writing  and  editing; 
assist  editor  of  130,000 
circulation  magazine; 
publish  dealer  newslet¬ 
ter.  A  lot  of  challenge; 
full  range  of  benefits. 
Send  resume  of  personal 
data,  academic  and  ex¬ 
perience  record,  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Edi¬ 
tor,  Technical  Press, 
Public  Relations,  Allis- 
Chalmers,  P.O.  Box  512, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
53201. 

ALUS-CHALMERS 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employsi 
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personnel  Aveileble 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Academic 


teaching,  with  chance  to  work  M.A. 
Wire  service  10  years,  two  as  small 
bureau  manaKer,  and  two  years’  small 
paper.  B.S.,  incomplete  MAA.  10 
years  ago.  Age  38.  Prefer  Areas  6,  6, 
7.  Box  1106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
of  two  newspai>ers  (24H  and  lOOM) 
owned  by  one  of  nation's  leading  com¬ 
munications  companies.  17  years  of 
good  experience  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  management, 
most  in  competitive  situations.  Good 
organizer  and  leader.  Box  1039,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER-CONTROLLER, 
10  years'  exi)erience  large  metro, 
50,000  daily,  shopi>ers,  group  opera¬ 
tions,  labor  negotiations,  NCR,  IBM, 
eomputers;  strong  mechanical.  Box 
1074,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


executive  —  circulation,  display, 
classified  management — seeks  top  spot 
on  small  or  medium  daily.  Fine  refer¬ 
ences.  Strong  self  motivation — high 
personal  goals.  Zone  9.  Box  1096,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE!  Publisher  or  assistant 
for  small  daily :  ad  director  larger 
daily.  17  years’  GM,  BM,  AM  experi¬ 
ence  ;  news,  circulation  staffs ;  knows 
production  (hot,  cold  type).  Proven 
record.  Presently  $12,000.  College,  fam¬ 
ily,  44.  W.  D.  Heller,  6938  Grovespring 
Dr.,  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula,  Calif. 

I  90274.  Ph.:  (213)  377-0237. 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  newspaper  or 
commercial  printing.  Salary:  $10- 
$12,000.  Now  GM  of  small  daily.  Box 
1164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN/WIFE  TEAM  —  Combined  22 
years’  editorial,  advertising,  cold-type 
production,  circulation  promotion,  mag¬ 
azine  design,  management;  small 
dailies,  weeklies.  Combined  pay  $18,- 
000.  ^x  1121,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  MAN.  QUALIFIED, 
capable,  with  proven  record.  Good  right 
arm  (or  left)  for  any  Publisher,  Heal¬ 
thy,  active,  aggressive,  late  60’s.  Pre¬ 
fer  West  or  ^uth.  Box  1143,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENEUtAL  MANAGER  or 
ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT 
Fully  qualified  with  experience  on 
metro,  daily  and  weekly,  plus  radio 
and  tv  management.  All  phases  of  ad¬ 
vertising  on  letterpress  and  offset.  Box 
1147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists 

AWARD-WINNING  LAYOUT  ARTIST 
BA  art — experienced  in  layout,  copy, 
finished  art — seeks  creative  position. 
Zone  8  or  4.  Resume  and  samples  on 
request.  Box  1137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MANAGER  all 
phases  of  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions;  capable  training  staff.  In  early 
iO’s,  with  15  years’  exiwrience.  Ag- 
irsssive  and  willing  to  meet  challenge 
of  25-lOOM  daily.  Resume  available, 
references.  Write:  R.  W.  McComb, 
liS9  Alton,  Aurora,  Colorado  80010. 

Ph.:  (303)  o48-8317 


Editorial 


dedicated  NEWSMAN,  28,  desires 
mors  challenge  as  news  ^itor,  Penn, 
^te  grad.  Now  employed  6  years  on 
county  beat  18,000  daily.  Know 
IVMt;  assistant  news,  copy  editor ; 
sward-winner  for  series.  Will  consider 
rewrite  post.  Have  style — "heart.” 
location  no  problem.  Box  1049,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDITOR — News,  features.  Mature  fam¬ 
ily  man.  civic  interests.  Now  employed. 
Seeks  post  with  New  England  solid 
weekly,  small  daily.  Top  references. 
Resume.  Box  1067,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBmOUS  6/67  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  B.S.  grad  seeks  writing  experience 
with  N.Y.C.  magazine.  Married,  27, 
military  obligation  (Army  Communi¬ 
cations)  completed.  Diverse  education 
in  Sciences  and  Humanities;  have 
travelled  in  Far  East.  Attend^  West 
Point;  former  N.Y.  State  police  of¬ 
ficer.  Salary  open.  Box  1086,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  chief  editorial 
writer,  major  city ;  ex-associate  editor 
Top-10  daily;  national  magazine  ex¬ 
executive  ^itor;  solid  news  back¬ 
ground.  Family  man.  40 ;  seeks  wider 
responsibility.  Box  1103,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  seeks  8i>ot  as  news 
editor  medium  daily  or  editor  small 
newspaper  anywhere  outside  South. 
Age  43,  with  19  years  all  desks.  Now 
with  metro.  $10,6()0  minimum  to  start. 
Box  1111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  10  years’  experience  on 
small  weeklies,  dailies.  Strong  on  re¬ 
porting  of  city,  county  governments, 
school  boards.  Proficient  with  camera. 
Would  consider  tiMts  of  editor,  bureau 
chief,  investigative  reporter.  Chart 
Area  5,  6,  7,  8.  Awards:  Community 
service,  straight  news,  editorials,  photo. 
Box  1084,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  medium  or  small  Midwest 
daily  wanting  to  improve  local  news 
coverage.  Will  run  news  side,  train 
staff,  write  editorials,  represent  paper 
in  community  affairs.  Box  1083,  l^itor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Quality  work. 
Good  habits.  40.  Top  references.  Ener¬ 
getic.  Box  1089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  20  years  as 
reporter,  deskman,  executive,  editorial 
writer.  Washington.  Asia  experience. 
Age  44.  B.A.  Box  1097,  EHitor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER— Editing,  layout:  2  years’ 
journalism ;  1  year  editing  house  or¬ 
gan.  Fluent  Spanish.  Just  returned 
from  overseas.  Technical  education. 
Ago  32.  Box  1087,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


WISCONSIN.  UPPER  MIDWEST  spot 
sought  by  newsman.  9  years  reporter, 
editor  medium  daily.  Degree ;  em¬ 
ployed.  Switch  to  sports  for  right  job. 
Box  1108,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


WOMAN  J-GRAD:  campus  daily  news 
editor  and  reporter:  commercial  daily 
internship:  photo  knowledge ;  desires 
reporting  or  copy  desk  job  on  weekly 
or  daily  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  1126,  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  top  writer — freelance, 
features,  book  reviews.  On  145.000 
daily.  Varied  interests  include  civic, 
political,  art.  Seeks  dayside  challenge 
in  Richmond.  Va.  area.  Box  1146.  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER.  bored  with 
trivia,  wants  desk  job.  work  as  general 
assignment  reporter  or  feature  writer 
at  paper  that  cares.  Can  handle  layout, 
headlines,  photo  editing.  Box  1141, 
E<litor  £  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  PUBUSHERS  NOTE: 
Seek  major  editorial  position  on  small 
daily  or  larger  weekly.  Welcome  long 
hours,  heavy  responsibility.  Wide  ex¬ 
perience;  ex-weeklies  publisher.  J- 
degree;  family  man,  under  30.  Now  on 
big  daily.  Box  1148,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


EDITOR,  early  30’s — now  in  high  edi¬ 
torial  post  on  metro  paper— desires  to 
become  assistant  to  editor  or  publisher 
and  demonstrate  potential  to  eventually 
take  over  editorial  reins.  Solid  back¬ 
ground  in  news  and  production.  De¬ 
gree.  married,  with  family.  Salary 
minimum  in  five-figures.  Box  1153,  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  — 
Makeup,  sharp  heads.  Employed.  Pre¬ 
fer  East  Coast.  Box  1136,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


MAN,  24,  seeks  in-depth  reporting  po¬ 
sition  on  daily  paper  or  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  within  75-miles  of  N.Y.C.  Col¬ 
lege  degree  plus  two  years’  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1132,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


NIGHT  JOB  WANTEID  by  newsman- 
photographer  in  metro  area  of  60,000 
or  more  or  suburb.  Good  references. 
Box  1117,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


TOP  YOUNG  Sports  Writer-Deskman, 
good  with  makeup,  layout;  8  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  married.  Box  1127,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  10  years’  weekly, 
small  daily  and  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence  (reportorial  and  editorial)  wants 
$12,00u-$15,000  job  or  less  money  with 
buy-in  privileges.  Box  1107,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


WAR  SPECIALIST— Editor,  38,  seeks 
assignment.  Vietnam,  Aden  experience. 
Space  rata  considered.  Conflict  can 
range  from  tribal  feud  to  full  scale 
war.  Copy  available.  Box  1036,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  fully  qualified  and  ex¬ 
perienced,  will  send  features  and  news 
stories  to  papers  from  Middle  and  Far 
East  during  6-month  writing  tour,  at 
your  space  rates.  Box  1143,  ikiitor  £ 
Publisher. 


STATISTICAL  CHARTS  — India  ink 
charts  suitable  for  engravings  or 
photo-offset  porcesses.  You  provide  data 
— I’ll  provide  graphs;  stories,  too,  if 
desired.  Box  1136,  Eklitor  £  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

WASHINGTON  COVERAGE,  concise 
or  in-depth.  Experienced  newsmen, 
broadcasters.  Liow  fees.  Box  1053,  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST 
E£P  Zone  9  only 

Intertypee:  Model  G’s,  F  £  C,  power- 
gates.  power  magazine,  saws,  quad- 
ders.  Linotypes:  Model  8’s.  14’s,  21’s, 
Comets,  hydro-quadders.  Elektrons  with 
TOU-76  "ITS  units.  TPS,  Perforators 
and  all  composing  equipment.  Nine 
years’  experience.  Excellent  references. 
All  inquiries  will  be  answered.  Open 
shop  only.  Please  include  'phone  num¬ 
ber.  Box  1041,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


Photography 

AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  staff  job  on  daily  that  appreciates 
good  press  photography.  Box  1061,  ^i- 
tor  £  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  8  years’  experience; 
4  years  Marine  Corps.  Age  27.  Will  be 
released  from  active  military  obligation 
Oct.  1.  Seeking  opportunity  in  Zone  3, 
4^  or  6.  Box  963,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


Printers 


MARK-UP,  AD  MAN  or  combination. 
Full  details  upon  request.  Box  1123, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


REPORTER  for  metropolitan  paper; 
EDITOR  of  billion  dollar  corporation’s 
house  organ ;  SALESMAN  for  BIus 
Chip  company.  Man  32,  seeks  N.Y.C. 
area  PR  position  to  utilize  this  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1043,  Editor  £  Publisher, 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Structure  Crisis 

Geneva 

Members  of  the  International 
Press  Institute  listened  for  half 
a  day  to  a  panel  discussion  of 
the  “Structure  Crisis  in  the 
Press”  which  developed  into  a 
fullsome  report  on  the  current 
financial  difficulties  of  some  of 
the  national  newspapers  in 
London. 

An  88-page  report  had  been 
prepared  in  advance  on  the 
problems  of  the  British  press 
and  the  panel  discussion  was 
featured  by  talks  from  C.  D. 
Hamilton,  The  Times  of  London, 
and  Alastair  Hetherington,  The 
Guardian,  and  Melvin  Lasky  of 
Encounter. 

It  was  reported  in  the  advance 
document  that  “of  the  eight 
daily  newspapers,  excluding  the 
Financial  Times,  which  is  a 
specialist  publication,  four  are 
operating  at  a  loss,  and  one  is 
losing  money  as  a  newspaper  but 
making  a  profit  on  its  fringe 
activities.  Only  three  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  operating  profitably. 
Of  the  three  profitable  daily 
newspapers  one  is  on  a  declining 
trend  and  its  main  hope  may  be 
that  one  or  more  of  its  competi¬ 
tors  will  close  down. 

“The  Sunday  newspapers  were 
in  a  slightly  better  position.  Of 
the  seven  newspapers,  two  were 
operating  at  a  loss  and  five  were 
profitable. 

“Half  the  newspapers  in  the 
industry  have  shown  a  de¬ 
creasing  profit  trend  over  the 
last  four  to  five  years.  Over  the 
nine  years  from  1957  to  1965 
only  seven  newspapers  out  of 
the  17  investigated  have  in¬ 
creased  their  rev’enues  faster 
than  their  costs.  Profits  in¬ 
creased  by  29%,  editorial  cost’s 
by  98%,  and  production  wages 
by  130%.” 

It  was  noted  that  although 
circulations  were  increasing  in 
most  cases,  advertising  volume 
was  declining  due  to  the  general 
economic  situation  and  television 
competition. 

Comments  from  the  floor  indi¬ 
cated  that  this  financial  situa¬ 
tion  is  common  to  most  of  the 
major  cities  of  Europe. 

*  *  * 

To  one  who  has  closely  fol- 
low’ed  the  U.S.  newspaper  scene 
it  appears  that  the  European 
press  is  facing  the  same  crisis 
that  we  have  been  weathering 
for  the  last  15  years.  Whereas, 
a  major  part  of  the  constriction 
and  contraction  of  the  U.S. 
press  is  behind  us,  with  very 
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little  more  anticipated  for  the 
future,  the  European  press  is 
just  beginning  to  face  it.  U.S. 
newspapers  started  to  feel  the 
impact  of  television  competition 
15  years  ago  and  has  success¬ 
fully  weathered  that  storm  with 
increasing  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  European  press 
is  just  now  beginning  to  have 
the  experience. 

However,  whereas  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  publishers  learned  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  economic  facts  of  life 
and  to  live  with  them,  sometimes 
unhappily,  European  publishers 
and  editors  are  seeking  help  in 
some  odd  places.  They  are  seek¬ 
ing  expedients  to  offset  the 
march  of  economics. 

One  solution  was  extremely 
practical,  not  expedient,  and 
most  U.S.  publishers  will  wish 
they  had  the  same  opportunity. 
The  editor  of  the  Guardian  re¬ 
ported  their  approach  to  all  the 
trade  unions  last  Winter  w'ith 
a  request  that  £500,000  or  25% 
be  cut  from  operating  costs. 
Staff  cuts  were  achieved  by 
agreement  with  the  unions  so 
that  a  20%  savings  in  costs  has 
been  achieved. 

But  the  editor  of  the  Guard¬ 
ian,  which  subsists  because  of 
the  profits  earned  by  the  Man¬ 
chester  Evening  News,  had  a 
strange  suggestion  for  helping 
unprofitable  papers  which  was 
also  put  forth  in  the  prepared 
review:  A  levy  on  newsprint 
consumed  to  be  refunded  to 
newspapers  in  proportion  to  the 
space  they  devoted  to  editorial 
matter. 

A  spokesman  for  the  German 
press  expressed  the  hope  that 
his  government  will  take  action 
to  regulate  television  competi¬ 
tion  for  advertising. 

The  British  report  acknowl¬ 
edged  “there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  majority  of  political  opinion 
is  convinced  that  no  acceptable 
way  to  subsidize  the  press  has 
been  found,  and  the  newspaper 
industry  agrees.” 

But  it  also  said:  “The  central 
problem  remains:  to  modify  the 
distortions  due  to  dependence  on 
advertising  revenue  and  its  un¬ 
even  distribution.” 

*  «  * 

A  more  realistic  approach,  in 
our  opinion,  was  that  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  who  said  he  thought 
“market  trends  towards  concen¬ 
tration  and  consolidation  of 
newspapers  will  inevitably  con¬ 
tinue,  given  our  economic  struc¬ 
ture.  Whether  you  regard  it  as  a 


structural  ‘crisis’  of  a  ‘develop¬ 
ment,’  it  is,  of  course,  a  pattern 
general  throughout  business. 
There  have  been  takeovers  in 
manufacturing  and  retailing. 

“They  have  happened  and  are 
happening  because  the  de¬ 
mands  of  marketing,  production 
and  technological  research  have 
necessitated  large  capital  re¬ 
serves  and  facilities.  And  the 
size  of  investment  and  changes 
in  technology  have  lead  to  a 
managerial  ‘revolution,’  where  a 
high  quality  of  skilled  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  increasingly  re¬ 
quired  to  make  decisions  about 
longer  and  longer  term  planning 
and  investment. 

“The  newspaper  industry  is 
no  different  in  this.” 

The  Times,  which  was  taken 
over  by  Roy  Thomson,  is  losing 
a  million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Lasky  echoed  this  with: 
“These  are  the  hazards  of  a  free 
market  economy.” 

It  seems  inevitable  that  there 
will  be  contraction  in  the  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  scene  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (provincial 
papers  are  apparently  doing 
quite  well  because  they  are 
“local”).  We  doubt  that  w’hen 
the  final  chips  are  down  British 
newspaper  proprietors  will  seek 
financial  help  through  any  form 
of  government  assistance  no 
matter  how’  innocuous  it  may 
seem  at  the  time. 


Houston  Oil  Writer 
Wins  National  Award 

New  Orleans 

The  Houston  Chronicle’s  oil 
writer,  Tommy  Thompson,  won 
the  first  Frank  Kelley  Memorial 
Award  out  of  153  entries  sub¬ 
mitted  by  reporters  throughout 
the  country. 

Thompson  accepted  the  award, 
$250  cash  and  a  bronze  plaque 
here  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Petroleum  Landmen.  The  award 
honors  a  Colorado  City  landman 
who  represented  Mobil  Oil  Co.  < 
and  its  predecessor.  Magnolia  ' 
Oil,  during  the  opening  of  the  ^ 
West  Texas  oil  fields.  Kelley 
died  in  1963.  j 

Thompson  joined  the  Chron-  i 
icle  in  March,  1966,  as  an  oil 
and  gas  reporter.  He  previously  j 
had  reported  for  the  NashviUt  f 
Tennessean  and  the  Houston  ] 
Press  and  worked  for  a  public  i 
relations  agency. 

• 

FIEJ  Meeting  Set 

The  annual  meeting  of  FIEJ, 
International  Association  of 
Newspaper  Publishers,  which 
was  to  have  been  held  in  Tel 
Aviv,  Israel,  June  4-9,  and  was 
postponed  because  of  threaten¬ 
ing  hostilities,  is  now  scheduled 
for  Sept.  18-22  in  the  same  city. 


Comic  Characters 
Available  for  Ads 

The  Benjamin  Company,  New 
York,  in  cooperation  with  King  , 
Features  Syndicate,  is  making 
the  entire  line  of  King  comics — 
from  Archie  to  Uncle  Remus — 
available  for  use  as  tie-ins  in 
promotional  and  advertising 
campaigns. 

Businesses  may  utilize  these 
cartoon  characters  in  two  ways:  ' 
either  through  the  creation  and  ' 
sale  of  a  comic  book  specially 
created  for  specific  promotional 
needs  or  through  the  purchase 
of  existing  premium  items — 
books,  comics,  coloring  books, 
miniature  comics,  records. 

• 

Albert  Kaff  of  UPI 
Heads  Tokyo  Club 

Tokyo 

Albert  E.  Kaff  of  United 
Press  International  was  elected  ! 
president  of  the  Foreign  Cor-  I 
respondents  Club  of  Japan  on  ! 
June  23  for  the  year  starting 
July  1.  Kaff  is  UPI’s  general 
news  manager  for  Japan.  He  | 
has  been  a  foreign  correspond- 
ent  in  Asia  since  1952.  The  club 
includes  235  regular  members 
(correspondents),  941  associate  j 
members,  and  100  honorary  | 
members. 


When  the  quarry  is  quail, 
he’s  a  crack  shot.  But 
Washington  knows  him 
best  as  an  on-target  inter¬ 
preter  of  international 
news— an  award-winning 
newsman  who’s  worked 
out  of  45  countries. 

Byline:  Crosby  S.  Noyes 

His  job:  Foreign  affairs  edi¬ 
tor  and  syndicated  colum- 
nistfor  The  Washington  Star. 

Another  reason  influential 
Washington  reads  The  Star. 
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It  runs  faster  backwards 


Who  needs  tape  equipment  that  can  run 
backwards  at  28  lines  a  minute?  Every  tape- 
operated  plant  does,  to  reset  squabbled 
lines  faster. 

The  Star  AutoSetter  takes  the  load  off  the 
monitor  when  a  line  squabbles.  It  stops  the 
tape  instantly,  without  carry-over,  and  lights  a 
red  Stop  button.  On  push-button  command,  the 
AutoSetter  reverses  the  tape  at  full  speed  and 
stops  at  the  beginning  of  the  line.  When  re¬ 
leased  by  the  monitor,  it  resets  the  line  cor¬ 


rectly.  He  doesn’t  read  or  even  touch  the  tape 
—  the  AutoSetter  does  it  for  him.  In  fact,  it 
automatically  performs  65%  of  the  work  In 
clearing  up  and  resetting  a  squabbled  line, 
adding  minutes  to  every  production  hour. 

Actually,  the  Star  AutoSetter  can  run  as  fast 
forward  as  backwards,  but  no  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine  can  assemble  matrices  at  the  full  forward 
speed  of  the  AutoSetter.  Isn’t  it  nice  to  know 
the  AutoSetter  is  just  coasting  at  15  lines  per 
minute.  It’s  re-assuring— highly  productive,  too. 


STAR  PARTS  Co. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  NEW  JERSEY 


PROWERS  S  EATON 
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THIS  IS 
THE  MARKET! 


Allegheny 


Pittsburgh's  SMSA 


* 

8th 

Largest 
Metro  Area 
in  the 
United 
States 


. . .  AND  IT'S  OUR  JOB  TO  SELL  YOUR 
MERCHANDISE  AND  SERVICES  TO 
THE  1,665,000  ADULTS  VYHO 
LIVE,  WORK  AND  BUY  HERE. 

First. .  .we  cover  the  market:  Better  than  three  readers  out  of 
five  on  weekdays,  and  more  than  four  out  of  five  on  Sundays. 
"We"  are  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  an  evening  and  Sunday  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper;  and  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  morning  newspaper,  both  represented  by  the  General 
Advertising  Department  of  Scripps-Howard. 

Next... we  study  the  people  who  make  Pittsburgh  a  great 
market  area.  We  have  information  for  you  on  the  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  of  department  store-type  merchandise,  suburban  trends, 
retail  shopping  habits,  auto  sales,  wine  and  liquor  volume,  gro¬ 
cery  studies  and  a  consumer/audience  profile.  In  fact,  we  have 
all  the  vital  statistics  of  this  rich  industrial  area.  Why  not  give 
us  the  chance  to  help  you? 


For  complete  details,  contact  the  Pittsburgh  newspapers  or  the  General  Advertising  Department  of: 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALO  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES  STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PIHSBURGH  PRESS 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN.-TATTLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
General  Adv.  Dept. . 200  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City— Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Detroit  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Dallas  Atlanta 


